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Arr. 1.—THE RELATIONS OF THE PULPIT TO THE STATE. 
By Rev. R. B. Taurston, Waltham, Mass. 


Tuis is a subject of great practical importance in our coun- 
try. Serious perplexities and bitter strifes have prevailed for 
many years, arising from contradictory opinions in regard to 
it, and from the interests of powerful parties liable to be af- 
fected by the preacher’s voice. 

Many ministers have’ been constrained by clear and strong 
convictions of duty to discuss in the pulpit subjects obviously 
having a political bearing. Large numbers of the laity have 
encouraged them also to exercise all legitimate freedom in the 
discharge of their official obligations. On the other hand,. 
good men have been alarmed lest they should lose sight of the 
gospel in their ministrations, or by injudicious applications. 
even of sacred truth seriously hinder their own usefulness. 
Others have pronounced the severest censure on those whom 
they were pleased to stigmatize as “political priests.” Not 
unfrequently the solemn worship of has been disturbed 
by the significant departure of some who thus protested 
against the introduction of themes or sentiments advanced as 
part and substance of true religion. Governors of States have 
thought this matter worthy of their attention ; and the coun- 
cil chamber has given admonition to the pulpit. In Congress 
the responsibilities of the clerical office have been the subject 
of debate, apparently as little oy home there as secular poli- 
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tics in the sacred desk. Purtizan newspapers often handle 
the same theme, and sometimes evidently with as much suc- 
cess as a blind man might attain in the‘description of a land- 
scape. It must be confessed, also, that ministers differ widely 
among themselves, not merely in reference to trivial questions 
of the proprieties of their office, but with regard to obliga- 
tions of profound importance. 

For a long period the subject before us must continue to 
command attention. Facts show that it is widely misunder- 
stood ; and it is evident that the tranquility of the churches 
and the general welfare as connected witli it cannot be secur- 
ed, till the principles which should govern the action of the 
ministry in relation to the state and to politics, are discerned 
with more clearness and accepted with an approximation, at 
least, to unanimity. To contribute what we may to sound 
views, which laymen who must of course have an opinion 
should sustain, and in accordance with which the pulpit 
should utter its voice, is the object of this article. 

What we have to say will be presented in the light of the 
“Great Commission” of Christ to his ministers, recorded in 
the last chapter of Matthew. “All power is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth. Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost: Teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you: and lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world. Amen.” 

To give this commission in the most solemn manner, to 
make it stand out as the charter of rights and summary of 
obligations of preachers of the gospel, seems to have been the 
sole object of the meeting of Christ with the eleven disciples 
on the mountain in Galilee ; for the only one of the inspired 
historians who has made a distinct record of that interview 
relates no other transaction. As the most literal, specific, 
and yet comprehensive manual of their office, it is at once the 
substance and the exposition of all other passages of scripture 
which enjoin and define their duties. In the light of it, the 
subjects of preaching are “all things whatsoever Christ has 
commanded.” In respect to ministers the charge is impera- 
tive and unqualified—“ go, teach”—no more—no less. In re- 
lation to the world this teaching the commandments is to be 
universal—* to all nations.” In regard to time it is perpetual, 
“to the end of the world.” 

But where do we find the commandments of Christ which 
are to be preached? Unquestionably in the whole Bible. Ac- 
cording to received evangelical views of inspiration it cannot 
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be otherwise. Not that every ceremonial precept of the 
Hebrew ritual is now binding—what “waxed old” and was 
fulfilled in the person of the Messiah on earth has “ vanished 
away”—but all that in its own nature and relations was per- 
manent and ‘authoritative. Christ is the eternal Word. From 
the beginning the second person of the holy Trinity has been 
the divine Communicator with men. After his ascension he 
sent the inspiring Spirit to the writers of the New Testament. 
Before his advent he was in some equivalent manner the au- 
thor of the Old. The New is only a branch of the tree of life 
whose leaves are for the healing of the nations ; for the Old 
is also a Christology. Not only was it written “of him,” but 
also, for him. The decalogue is his as well as the beati- 
tudes ; the institutions of Eden, dominion, (the right of pro- 
perty,) the sabbath, and the family, as well as baptism, 
and the sacrament of the supper. Moses not less than Mat- 
thew, David and the Prophets not less than Paul and the 
Apostles, hayg written out for us the commandments of Christ. 
Jeremiah as clearly as the first Evangelist or the Apostle to 
the gentiles announces the true doctrine of ministerial obliga- 
tions; and Daniel confesses the sin which prevails now in 
refusing’ to hear the preachers of the things commanded as 
prominent among the offences which brought “the desolations 
of Jerusalem.” “Neither have we hearkened unto thy ser- 
vants the prophets, which spake in thy name to our kings, 
ro Pa and our fathers, and to all the people of the 
and. 

Ministers, therefore, have no election as to what they shall 
preach. Their commission is not a blank charter, to be filled 
at their own discretion, but a volume of definite instructions. 
The field of their judgment is “ rightly dividing the word” 
and “ ministering in due season.” 

It should be observed, also, that the commission from the 
lips of our Lord is not based on his character and work as our 
Redeemer, but on his authority as our King. “ All power* is 
given unto me in heaven afid in earth, Go, THEREFORE, and 


teach all nations whatsoever I have commanded you.” Christ 
is the true sovereign of this world, constituted King by the 
Father. As King he is the +. tga Lawgiver of the world ; 


he has published the volume of his statutes ; and according to 
his own terms ministers are not simply “preachers of the cross ” 
in a narrow ahd technical sense derived from a perversion of 
Paul’s words ; but they are commissioned heralds of the abso- 


* 2ovdia, “ Power over persons and things. Dominion, authority, rule. — 
Rosinson. 
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lute Monarch, and expounders of his commandments for all 
nations. 

The meeting of Christ with the eleven disciples in Galilee 
was but afew days after his passion; and a few days before 
his ascension. It was at the critical time of transition from 
the old visible Theocracy of the Hebrews, to the existing 
spiritual economy. Yet he says not one word directly of all 
that we are accustomed to name the doctrines of the cross. Of 
course the gospel is there ; but it is there silently, and as the 
less is included in the greater. It is there because the scheme 
of grace is included in the more vast and magnificent scheme of 
the Messiah’s kingdom. This is a most significant fact ; and of 
itself, it should prevent the fatal mistake of those who pervert 
Paul’s most expressive and beautiful words, “ I determined not 
to know anything among you, save Jesus Christ, and him cruci- 
fied”—into a palpable symbol of lieresy and unrighteousness. 
Paul would preach Christ ; and this included all his command- 
ments, and the supremacy »f his kingdom, as his gwn epistles 
show. In addition t» ‘his, (“and” means add,) he would 
preach “ him crucified”—or as it may be rendered, “ even him 
that was crucified”—the King a Redeemer-—salvation by the 
cross—the particular point “in #he testimony of God” which 
would be to the philosophy, refinement, wealth and dissolute- 
ness of Corinth, “the light of all Greece,” foolishness. But 
in our times even good men have endeavored to persuade the 
church and the world that Paul instructs ministers, by autho- 
rity as well as‘example, to preach Christ on the cross, and not 
to preach him a King giving commandments with “ all power 
in heaven and in earth,” thus omitting the major part ; and 
men who make no pretensions to piety, with canting hypoc- 
risy, as Satan tempted Christ with scripture, seek by the apos- 
tle to smite down faithful preachers of the kingdom. The 
commandments of Christ cannot be preached without inclu- 
ding salvation through the crucified ; but Christ crucified can 
be preached without due regard to his authority over the 
world ; in the same ee om the cross ceases to be a glory 
and a power: piety ecomes more a creed, and less a life. 

It is a question germane to our subject, how does Christ as 
King of this world expound and apply his commandments ? 
One word of the commission contains the answer—teach. It 
is by the teaching of his disciples, and those whom they repre- 
sented through all time. T y are the primary instrumen- 
tality, accompanied by the effectual working of the Holy 
Spirit, according to his promise. He does not set up peculiar 
political institutions, seat viceroy on visible thrones, and send 
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ambassadors plenipotentiary to the courts of empires ; but he 
reigns by moral instruction and spiritual influence hve a 
ting his law’, leavening the masses of men, and prescribing the 
purposes, responsibilities, and peerenoee of magisterial and 
royal office. Thus ultimately he constitutes emperors, presi- 
dents, governors, and all executives, his ministers in secular 
affairs ; while preachers of the gospel are officially the jurists 
of his universal dominion. 

The way is now prepared for stating positively what are the 
relations of the pulpit to the state. 

I. It isa relation of entire independence in regard to the 
subjects and manner of preaching. In all civil relations min- 
isters in common with their fellow citizens are of course sub- 
ject to the State. As men, they are bound by the obligations 
common to humanity ; but, as ministers, they are officially in- 
dependent of the civil power. They do not hold their com- 
mission from president or governor. They are not responsible 
for the discharge of clerical duties to congress, legislature, or 
court. Churches and societies can dismiss them for unfaith- 
fulness, and even for want of satisfaction with the best labors 
of which they are capable ; councils and ecclesiastical autho- 
rities can depose them, or at least withdraw fellowship from 
them ; and thus they are laid under sufficient supervision and 
restraint; but with two exceptions, the state, as such, has 
little to do with them as ministers. In the imposing ceremo- 
nies which inaugurate new administrations, their services are 
embraced asa fit public recognition on the part of a Christian 
nation of the supremacy of Jehovah, and the dependence of 
all human societies. In-respect for the religious nature and 
wants of men appointments are also conferred gn them as 
chaplains in the army and navy. Beyond this the state owes 
to them what it owes to all—protection. 

All this is in accordance with the Bible; and it follows 
that the pulpit can accept no dictation from the state, much 
less from parties, in respect to preaching. By the words of 
Christ himself, his ministers must teach all nations whatso- 
ever He has commanded. If they depart from this rule 
they are accountable to him, and, in a lower sense to the 
church ; but no room is left for interference on the part of 
magistrates or partizans. If they re-enjoin what Christ has 
enjoined on those who serve him in the sacred office, it is need- 
less and impertinent ; for his command is first, and is higher 
than theirs ; but if they require ministers to exceed, or per- 
vert, or come short of his instructions, it is all null and void ; 
nay, worse ; it is defiant sin; for the earthly kingdom thus 
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asstimes to set aside the authority of the heavenly. It declares, 
not simply that Christ’s kingdom is not of this world in res- 
pect to its forms and principles, but that it shall not be a king- 
dom in this world as a spiritual power. 

As the world is, there could not fail to be collision between 
the two; and it was not long deferred. The apostles were 
soon called to maintain their independence of the state ; and 
it was a sublime spectacle for the contemplation of all ages 
when those few, feeble, fearless, faithful men,—the cross on 
which their Master died just removed out of their sight, with 
only the faith of the cross for their support, made the unan- 
swerable appeal,—* Whether it be right in the sight of God to 
hearken unto you more thaneanto God, judge ye. For we 
can not but speak the things which we have seen and heard.” 
The authority which they then confronted was as competent 
to make rules for them, as any authority which now exists on 
earth to take the oversight of the pulpit. 

This independence, belonging to the ministry in its very 
nature, is also indispensable to the purposes for which the 
church exists. The church is the depository of divine ordi- 
nances, the pillar and ground of the truth, the society of 
believers in Jesus, the agency by which his kingdom is ulti- 
mately to be established in all the earth. Her members hold 
that all human authority is subordinate to him ; for God has 
“set him above all principality, and power, and might, and 
dominion, not only in this world, but also in that which is to 
come ; head over all things to the church.” 

In our country it is a settled sentiment that the church 
should be separated from the state, that, otherwise, her integ- 
rity canno& be preserved, and her great ends duly realized. 
We will not have her nursed by the state, lest by such nur- 
ture she should be corrupted. Yet here, strange to say, 
administrations and parties have striven to eontrol the church 
by controlling the pulpit, her organ—striven to secure her 
virtual support, or at least to avoid her opposition, by pre- 
scribing in the degree which their own prineiples and policy 
require the utterance of the pulpit, though that utterance is, 
in intent, and should be, in reality, the single voice of Christ’s 
truth and authority. If that is not uniting church and state, 
it is practically, and, in a manner most objectionable, subordi- 
nating the church to the state, and even to party. When 
ministers become tame vassals and obsequious flatterers of 
secular powers, the spiritual kingdom is absorbed by the tem- 
poral; and if the form is spared, the life is sucked out as by a 
vainpire. ' 
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t is obvious, at a glance, that if government or party may 
define what the pulpit should not preach, it has equal prerog- 
ative to ordain what it should preach ; and itis but a step to 
its exercise. The power which can thus assert itself on the 
one side is- ready, on occasion, to assert itself on the other ; 
and the ministry which suffers itself to be coerced on one is 
prepared to be coerced on both. Philosophically we should 
say it must be so; and historically it has been so. A free 
pulpit is always the exponent of a free church, or a church 
struggling to be free; while servile ministers are tools of 
arbitrary power, lording it over the people, both in church 
and state. 

Among the infernal machines of the inquisition was one in 
the form of a colossal statue with movable arms which crushed 
its victims with giant embrace against its iron breast, or 
pierced them with blades concealed in the drapery. Like 
this, an instrument of spiritual torture and death, is the exe- 
cutive power of i state, whatever the form of government 
which dictates to the pulpit its themes, and its manner of dis- 
course. 

II. The relation of the Pulpit to the State is one of instruc- 
tion. Let us refer again to the basis of these remarks. “ Teach 
‘all nations all things whatsoever I have commanded.” Now 

taking the Bible as the volume of Christ’s commands, the pul- 
pit is the instructor of the capitol ; and legislators, judges, 
and executives are under obligation to learn in the sanctuary 
the principles, means, and limitations of their own preroga- 
tives : for the Bible contains them. 

Political philosophy has discovered that “property, the 
family, and religion are the pillars of society ;” but the light 
of the Scriptures they are all divine institutions, Tounded in 
Eden ; constituting a sacred trinity of rights which corres- 
_ponds with our three-fold nature as material, social and moral ; 
the equal and sufficient endowment conferred on all the chil- 
dren of men, dated at the creation and sealed by the Creator. 
Slavery, taking away the first which is fundamental, necessa- 
rily undermines both the others ; but to destroy, impair, or 
pervert either of them no human government has warrant.* 
On the other hand, to preserve, defend and extend them, is the 
universal obligation of civil powers. Man stands as a man 
in the position and attitude his Maker intended him for, when 





*In the harmony of the Scriptures on this subject, the servitude, whatever its 
form, which once existed with divine sanction, like polygamy, passed away for- 


ever with the law of Moses; and the original institutions of Paradise are now 
re-established for the world in regard to dominion as to marriage. 
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his foot is firm and unchallenged on this earthly dominion ; 
when his house with the treasures of his heart is safe from 
incursion of violence, treachery,~and lust; and when the 
Sabbath light, the light of religion beams from his eye, and 
its freedom speaks from his lips. All this the commandments 
of Christ require ministers to preach, or practically the pul- 
pit is authorized to make the Bible shorter than it is. 

In addition to this, civil government is itself a divine insti- 
tution. “The powers that be are ordained of God ;” and con- 
pancnigy he he who ordains them defines their extent, the pur- 
poses for which they exist, and the means which they may 
employ, showing also their subjection to himself—the Su- 
preme. The magistrate “is God’s minister” to the citizen 
“for good ;” and if he “beareth not the sword in vain” but | 
uses it justly, it is under a divine warrant and a sacred res- 
ponsibility, like the preacher’s use of the Bible. 

All this is indeed political ; and politics, not in the degraded 
sense which poe wickedness has given to the term, but in 
a genuine and high sense, is a scriptural science, embracing a 


most important part of morals, and next in dignity and 
sacredness to theology itself. Hence to unfold in due propor- 
tion those oracles of God which should govern rulers isa part 
of the minister’s official work, divinely Pei He must’ 


declare “the testimony of God.” He is forbidden to “ dimin- 
ish a word.” This may be called “ preaching politics.” Be 
it sa. It is preaching the politics of the Bible and of Christ ; 
and it is more than right ; it is obligatory. 

It is often said, ministers do not understand politics ; and, 
therefore, they should not meddle with them. ‘There is need 
of discrimination here. No doubt there are many questions 
of merely Secular expediency which are peculiar to politicians 
and statesmen, not coming within the province of the pulpit, 
which political and commercial men ought to understand more 
thoroughly than the clergy. But it is no presumption to say 
they are as a class intelligent men, understanding the current 
subjects of legislation quite as well as the masses who vote 
upon them, and many who have seats in capitols, while in 
reference to the civil institutions which Jehovah has founded, 
and the divine principles which should underlie the action of 
government as well as government itself, the allegation so 
often made is not true. In that regard ministers are true law- 
yers and statesmen, learning political truth not of Vattel, 
or Blackstone, Webster, Clay, or Calhoun, stars of this world 
that fight in their courses ; but of Moses,and Paul, and Christ, 
stars shining with perpetual harmony in the firmament of di- 
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1 5 danagin that will at length encompass the world’s 
elicity. 

The most urgent, practical necessity, also, as well as official 
duty, requires sresehamn of the gospel to exhibit Christ’s com- 
mandments respecting our civil relations. Parties, politicians, 
legislators, and inagistrates are exposed to temptations of ex- 
treme force to disregard those sacred instructions which should 
bind them. All history illustrates this. In the grand pano- 
rama of events how many scenes are varied reflections of the 
second Psalm—pictures of earthly powers in revolt against 
the Son of God, the King. They need, therefore, to be em- 
phatically admonished of their responsibility, as public men, 
to God, and of the duties which have the sanction of the holy 
oracles. If the pulpit fails in this, it is false to Christ who 
has made such service one of its functions, essential to human 
society. 

Still further, in our country the people are-the sovereigns; and 
rulers are accountable to them. Hence it is all important that 
they should well understand the divine functions of those 
whom they intrust with power. This is a large part of their 
qualification for citizenship and sovereignty. They should 
accordingly derive their fundamental, political sentiments 
concerning their own original and inalienable rights and. their 
civil duties, together with the prerogatives ak responsibili- 
ties of all in authority, from the Bible ; for the sentiments, just, 
safe and true are there ; and they must be regarded that the 
favor of God may embrace and crown the common weal. It 
is — therefore, that the light of scriptural political truth 
and righteousness should be shed brilliantly abroad by the 
pulpit. Christ has ordained no other instrumentality for 
calling the attention of worldly-minded rulers arf citizens to 
the great things of the divine law which immediately and 
vitally concern them ; and for asserting the reign over them 
of him who has “all power.” There is the same reason for 
pa politics as here defined, in fit measure and time, as 
or preaching the ethics of the sermon on the mount, and 
the peculiar doctrines of the cross ; for it is commanded ; and 
in the issue it proves essential to the salvation of many souls ; 
for — “he that doeth righteousness is righteous.” Mistake 
or negligence in regard to this high obligation on the part of 
the ministry is fraught with mischief to religion as well as the 
state. Genuine piety declines with civil integrity and purity. 
Every pulpit should be a lighthouse to the ship of state on 
some headland of a dangerous coast. The instructions of the 
Bible are intended, and are not too copious and varied, to 
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make the ruler, the citizen, and the man of God perfect, thor- 
oughly furnished unto all good works. 

Ill. The relation of the Pulpit to a righteous State is one 
of moral support. To such a state it is a pallar of strength and 
a tower of defence. It is easy to see why it is so. Religion 
is at the foundation of al just and free government. Preach- 
ing all the commandments of Christ, the pulpit lays the weight 
of divine obligations on all the natural and moral energies of 
men. It binds; nay, with the blessing of the Spirit which 
sanctifies through the truth, it eradicates the depravity which 
breaks out in vices and crimes fatal to individuals and ulti- 
mately destructive to the body politic. At the same time it 
cultivates to vigor and fruitfulness the personal and civie vir- 
tues by which true political freedom exists, and good govern- 
ment is enabled to accomplish its beneficent purposes. 

But this is not the most direct way in which the pulpit 
supports the state.. Inasmuch as the civil powers are ordain- 
ed of God for certain ends, and the means by which those 
ends should be secured are also ordained, the pulpit which 
proclaims all the instructions of Jesus our King, sustains just 
authorities at all times, and eminently at times of public 
emergency, by the high considerations of a Christian commis- 
sion and a divine sanction, in the legitimate performance of 
their functions, and, if need be, in defense of their existence 
with force and blood. 

This is not all. For the same reason again, the pulpit which 
gives voice to the commands of Christ enforces upon citi- 
zens their obligations to obey their rulers under God, and to 
give them unfaltering allegiance and support in times of riot, 
rebellion and war, with tongue and tribute, arms and life 
even ; for uf the harmony of divine ordinances, the duties of 
citizens correspond with the powers of rulers; and the seal of 
the King of kings is set upon their obligations, as well as upon 
the prerogatives of President or Emperor. 

Not then indirectly only, and by reflex influences, but di- 
rectly and officially, the pulpit supports the state. It was a 
deed, Christian and official, as well as beautiful and significant, 
when an honored Professor in a Theological Seminary of our 
country presented a sword toa volunteer leaving the Sabbath- 
school for the camp ; for the sword as well as the Bible is 
Christ’s instrument; and he who does not understand the 
sword can scarcely comprehend the cross. It accords with 
their commission from the mountain in Galilee, when ministers 
give themselves, and those whose character they have mould- 
ed, to their country as choice men, on whom she may rely for 
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defense, tranquility and prosperity. When a man is intelli- 
gently true to God he is true to all those relations in which 
God places him. Hence Christianity and patriotism are as 
one. As the same natural law binds the moon to the earth 
which binds both in a more glorious harmony to the sun, so the 
same moral law binds man to his country and government 
which should bind all citizens and all rulers in one glorious 
and universal dominion to Christ. The pulpit always teaching 
this, its breath is patriotism. It is the oracle of civil order as 
well as godliness. The ministry are not “ political priests ;” 
but they are baptizers of true politicians and statesmen who 
also serve as “ministers” of God, understanding their office 
and its sanction. It is, therefore, tame language to say that 
the pulpit supports the state. Its scriptural voice is the life- 
breath of afree state. It makes the heart sound ; and health, 
vigor, and beauty flow to the extremities of the system. 

This sentiment is not “vox et preterea nihil.” In accord- 
ance with it ministers in the days of the revolution sent forth 
the strong, brave men of their congregations to fight the bat- 
tles of our independence ; and is it not safe to say the struggle 
would have been far more doubtful without their moral sup- 
port? In accordance with it the people now give the sword 
and the purse to subdue rebellion, sending forth their armies 
in the name of Jehovah with benediction and prayer. In 
accordance with it we quell riot, pouring leaden rain into the 
bosoms of the mob—that most appalling exhibition of the evil 
that slumbers in men, and of affront to God. The public weal 
now leans for support on a scriptural pulpit ; and they who 
seek to silence it show both blindness to the lessons of history, 
and deep ingratitude for the greatest benefits. 

In the discussion of this topic the limitation to a right- 
eous state hag been made because the Bible makes it, because 
no shadow of scripture or reason indicates that God will suffer 
his own institutions and ordinances to be set aside by any devi- 
ces of men. There is a divine right of president and king ; 
but it is of a righteous king and president. This leaves room 
for the unquestioned right, on the part of the people, of revo- 
lution for sufficient moral cause. At the same time it exposes 
the heaven-defying sin, when a few, or many discontented men 
for base ends—for a cause which shoul be itself suppressed 
—endeavored to overturn the best of institutions, fulfilling 
most beneficiently the ends of government which God has or- 
dained. It will be the historic shame of many of England’s 
statesmen, the blot upon their intelligence, and stain of their 
honor, that they have not distinguished the moral causes and 
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moral merits of our country’s present struggle. The “ Graver 
Thoughts” if not the “ Recreation” of any “ Country Parson” 
qualified for his office, could have taught the magnates of the 
world scriptural truths involved in this contest, and fundamen- 
tal to the repose of other nations. The pulpit is the light of 
the cabinet and throne. The strength and beauty of the state 
are in the sanctuary of the Lord. 

A righteous state has no reason to be jealous of the pulpit 
in this regard. Rather it has the highest reasons for protect- 
ing and honoring a scriptural and independent ministry ; since 
preaching the commands of Christ makes a better citizenship, 
a better alsbinen and a better magistracy. Moreover their 
strongest temptations lie in the direction of too much defer- 
ence to the existing powers ; so that for this cause, also, they 
should be encouraged to speak with all boldness the word of 
the Lord. Rulers and parties can wish to silence such preach- 
- ing only when they are in conflict with his revealed will ; but 
on this supposition they are unrighteous ; and does it need to 
be affirmed in a Christian community, that measures, parties, 
and administrations which are in conflict with his will, can 
have no just claim to exist at all, that they tend inevitably to 
the destruction of the state by their own inherent wrongful- 
ness, and by his displeasure ? 

IV. The relation of the Pulpit to an unrighteous State is 
one of opposition and even subversion. Let us not speak in 
extreme terms. Political perfection is impossible in the pres- 
ent state of mankind. There must be room for the imperfect 
working of human institutions and agents. The people must 
preserve great patience and forbearance in regard to the 
errors of a state whose constitution is essentially sound, and 
whose administration aims at equity ; or they will incur vastly 
greater calamities. 

But apart from evils incidental to good institutions, let a 

arty, administration, or state become inherently unrighteous 
in its policy, principles, and constitution, then a Christian pul- 

it is of course opposed to it; for Christ is opposed to it. 
Buch a state always has the same reason for burning the Bible 
that it has for silencing or perverting faithful preachers ; for 
it does the same work. A true pulpit is a speaking Bible. 
Hence, as surely as ft is the book of God, so surely to sup- 
press, or attempt to suppress the preaching of it is the sin of 
denying that God shall give law to human society, the sin, so 
far as man can do it, of dethroning Jehovah. 

Still further, a free pulpit is necesssarily subversive of ar- 
bitrary government. In reference to the incidental effects of 
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the gospel in conflict with false religion and civil tyranny Christ 
himself said, “I came not to send peace, but a sword.” He 
knew the effect of his instructions would be more fatal than a 
sword to the unrighteous and ungodly institutions of the world ; 
and that the world would draw the sword against his kingdom. 
If that was in the green tree what shal] be in the dry? It is 
no marvel that a pulpit, repeating the commandments of 
Christ, in the same sense still sends a sword. The Bible, as 
the world is learning and the Christian knows, is a book of 
free principles. It clothes men with rights. God promises 
semcag freedom as he does peace. hen “the nations 
earn war no more, they shall sit every man under his own vine 
and his own fig-tree.” A scriptural pulpit is a voice of free- 
dom ; and civil liberty always marches on to conquer, like 
Constantine’s army, by the sign of the cross. Let the Bible 
circulate among a people, let faithful preachers expound it, 
and though the blood of patriots and martyrs may consecrate 
their hills and valleys, they will at length have a free country. 
There are no aristocracies, monarchies, or hierarchies but must 
banish the Bible and its preaching, or yield the rights of the 
pores or ultimately go down in the catastrophe of revolution. 

he virtues of piety lift up the masses against arbitrary 
power; and in a democratic and republican state, those laws 
only can be effectual and permanent which are written on the 
heart, as well as the statute-book. The truths and rights re- 
vealed and sanctioned in the Word of God kindle subterranean 
fires beneath the pyramids of oppression ; and no institutions 
of priestcraft and tyranny can be heavy enough finally to sup- 
press the popular earthquake. Can men bind the heaving 
earth with iron, or living rights, God-given, with parchment ? 

Ultimately all the struggles of arbitrary power will be vain. 
What is intrinsically righteous and divine has immortal vigor. 
Like Milton’s angels, 

‘* Vital in eve 
It can but by annihilaticg die,” 


Such is the freedom of man under the protection of equal 
laws. Its foundation is the will of God. Its seal is his word. 
Its power is his efficiency. When his Kingdom comes, civil 
liberty comes as a result. No sermon can be preached in the 
spirit of the Bible which is more opposed to all oppressive 
measures and governments than are the petitions of the Lord’s 
prayer. THY KINGDOM COMB, THY WILL BE DONE IN EARTH AS 
IN HEAVEN. If the pulpit refuses to preach against all that is 
ungodly in politics and the state, it is impossible not to pray 
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against it, unless it refuses to pray in the very words of Jesus. 
If a struggle follows of might with right, the responsibility is 
on the men of might who resist the right. Blame-worthiness 
is no more chargeable apon the faithful pulpit for it than upon 
Christ, the Prince of Peace, for the word he sent. He still 
sends his ambassadors to continue the work which he began. 
It is the perpetuation of God’s commission to Jeremiah. “ See, 
I have this day set thee over the nations, and over the king- 
doms to root out, and to pull down, and to destroy, and to 
throw down, to build and to plant.” By inherent necessity, 
by the operation of divine principles, this is still the office of 
the ministry of Christ. 

Such are the scriptural relations of the Pulpit to the State. 
Such is the conjunction of religion and politics. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the views which have 
been set forth do not lighten the responsibility of ministers 
to their congregations, nor/ exonerate them from deserved 
censures. The whole argument rather shows that the people 
should wisely remember for what they are responsible and to 
whom, and with the force of correct public sentiment exact 
of them their duty in preaching the whole Bible, and nothing 
but the Bible. 

Nor is it more needful to say that we do not encourage the 

reaching of the political Scriptures out of due measure, but in 
it “rightly dividing the word.” There can be little doubt that 
some good men, moved by high considerations, have erred on 
the side of excess, as others on the side of lack. We do not 
present the politics of the Bible as the highest department of 
preaching, but a department; and in no section of his king- 
dom should Christ be defrauded. The cross is the center ; but 
the commandments are the radii and circumference which 
the center supports ; and we should “ esteem all his precepts 
concerning all things to be right,” and to be enforced. 

Before concluding this article, the objections which are 
brought against the introduction of politics into the pulpit in 
the manner which has been urged, demand attention. So far 
as they are drawn from certain texts-an answer, perhaps suffi- 
cient, is implied on the previous pages. So far as they express 
a merely human judgment of what ig expedient they might 
be disposed of summarily. What Christ has enjoined minis- 
ters must preach ; and this is the only rule of final safety, as 
well as obligation. The words of the Duke of Wellington in 
reply to an objector to missions are pertinent also in regard 
to politics: “ What are your marching orders ?” 

Still there is a propriety in the candid examination of ob- 
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jections sincerely made ; and often positive views of truth 
shine with the most vivid light, when displayed in opposition 
to contrasted errors. 

It is objected to the introduction of scriptural politics into 
the pulpit, that it occasions strife and division. Be itso. If 
Christ requires the preaching, let the strife come. There is 
one thing worse than a tumult in the congregation and a rend- 
ing of the church ; and that is a passive unity in delusion and 
unrighteousness. Christ himself has provided for us at this 
— “ Suppose ye that I am come to give peace on earth ? 

tell you nay, but rather division.” -In the nature of the 
case it is impossible to preach his commandments without in- 
stances of popular excitement, and even outbreaking violence. 
He himself could not utter the truth with such wisdom and 
love as to disarm opposition. His fidelity prepared his cross. 
Stephen, full of the Holy Ghost and of faith, so acceptable 
that the wise Saviour displayed his glory to the martyr’s eyes, 
himself caused the murderous stones to leap from their rest. 
Scriptural truth preached with the warmest love does not 
always carry the hearts of men ; and when it does not, there 
is nothing they hate so much as that truth itself and its friends. 
They would prove how much they love darkness by extin- 
guishing the light. Have we the simplicity to suppose that a 
serpent error will lie quietly, while the word of the Lord 
which is “a fire and a hammer” smites and consumes it? It 
will hiss, and spring, and sting, if it can. There are seasons 
and places in which peaceful preaching would prove itself to 
be unchristian preaching. 

It should never be forgotten that the end sought by the 
ws should not be first peace, but righteousness. Our 
Saviour pronounced blessed those “ who hunger and thirst 
after righteousnes,” and “the pure in heart,” and afterwards 
“the peace-makers.” James says, “the wisdom which is from 
above is first pure, then peaceable.” Isaiah shows the same 
order. “O that thou hadst hearkened tomy commandments,” 
which is the work of righteousness, “ then had thy peace been 
as a river, and thy righteousness as the waves of the sea.” It 
lies in the deepest principles of society, and in the will of God 
that we must maintain righteousness, or we shall not have 
true and permanent peace. The sluggish and corrupt quiet 
which indifference and compromise keep with evil is no sum- 
mer shining of divine favor, but a silent, sullen cloud charged 
with thunderings and desolations that only wait their time. 
“ The kingdom of God is” first “ righteousness,” then “ peace,” 
and then “ joy in the Holy Ghost.” 
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Such language is not too strong in this connection. The 
political instructions of the Scriptures are fundamental to 
society. “If the foundations be destroyed what can the 
righteous do?” Violations of Christ’s kingdom through polit- 
ical institutions and measures are not less, but more dreadful 
and fatal than the transgressions of individuals ; for they cor- 
rupt a nation’s heart and make sinners by multitudes. The 
cross stood in the earth when it lifted up Christ as a propitia- 
tion for sins ; and the preaching of the doctrines of the cross 
must have a point of support in the lower political truths of the 
Bible. There will always be men who will preach the ethics 
and politics of Christ’s kingdom ; and when all ministers unite 
in commending themselves “to every man’s conscience in the 
sight of God,” not by suppressing any of his commandments, 
but “by manifestation of the truth,” there will be peace be- 
tween the pulpit and the state. The want of that unity has 
incidentally occasioned much of the practical difficulty which 
has snlated ; for political ungodliness has always been ready 
to take advantage of it, while its actual existence throughout 
our country for the last fifty years, we are persuaded, would 
have so restrained the arrogance of slavery and guided public 
sentiment to righteousness as to spare us the chastisement of 
this great war. 

It is objected, again, that preaching politics is detrimental 
to the piety of the church and a hindrance to conversions. If 
piety consists in subscription to a creed embracing only what 
are called distinctively and technically doctrines of the cross, 
with a few decent forms of worship, the objection is frequently 
valid ; but if piety includes righteousness in all our relations, 
if the righteousness of love to God and love to men is the 
bloom and proof of regeneration, then it is not valid. We do 
not disesteem creeds, but would hold them in their integrity 
and place ; and for this reason we cannot consent that the most 
significant symbols of “the faith delivered to the saints,” 
should be made the vehicles, or, at least the shields of the 
most iniquitous heresies in ethics, and in the conduct of 
life. 

Let the*politics of the Bible be preached every where, in 
no more than their due measure ok power, and we have no 
doubt that in some instances it will excite and sift the church 
and the congregation, as the threshing floor is wirinowed by 
the whirlwind ; but it will also multiply the men of real right- 
eousness, who only have a right in the church, and remove 
countless hindrances and stumbling stones from before the 
world, which must be removed before the kingdom of Christ 
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can come. Only men converted to the cross and the com- 
mandments of the Saviour are true and scriptural converts ; 
and they only will fill the office of Christians in the world ; 
for we are “created in Christ Jesus wnto good works which 
God hath before ordained that we should walk in them.” The 
system of grace is not an end in itself, but the means to 
an enfl; and that end appears in the later visions of the Rev- 
elation, in a throne and the redeemed serving before it. The 
faith of the cross has its culmination in final obedience of the 
law ; and, therefore, that ebedience must be recognized and 
commenced in the present state. 

We hold the sentiment which all evangelical denominations 
accept, that the preaching of morality alone, that is, apart 
from the great doctrines of sin, atonement, and regeneration, 
is a practical failure. It fails to save the soul, and misses its 
immediate end, the reformation and culture of society. The 

rand morality is to believe in Jesus. 

On the other hand we hold with equal assurance that the 
preaching of the doctrines, to the exclusion of the ethics and 
politics of the Bible, is also a failure, historically proved to be 
no less real and fatal. It will of course build churches for 
certain places and periods ; and so will es which we 
do not admit to be evangelical ; but it fails ultimately. Look 
southward. It has been the boast of the southern churches 
that they enjoyed the preaching of the gospel, “ par eacellence,” 
that they were not disturbed by the isms and fanaticism which 
made New-England a rank offenee to them, and that around 
them the power and blessedness of true religion were emi- 
nently exhibited. But lo, in the bosoms of such states and 
churches and statesmen of professed piety as well as clergy- 
men, have been nursed the elements of oppression and re- 
bellion which have burst into a chaos of unrighteousness 
and violence unexampled in the annals of man, have kindled 
the flames of sedition in the grandest and purest political tem- 
ple ever erected for the public weal, on the foundation of 
divine ordinances, and with all the madness of atheism have 
flung their affronts against heaven. We have been told of the 
decline of the civic virtues at the North. If truly, southern 
influence is one of the powerful causes of that decline ; while 
at the South these virtues have been consumed with devouring 
fire. For long, it may be asserted almost without qualifica- 
tion, great masses of white as well as colored population, 
native to the soil, and sunken in ignorance, vice, and brutish- 
ness, have enjoyed few rights and no privileges which a slave- 

25 
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holder was bound to respect. ll this is the ruin of number- 
less souls. 

Perhaps it will be replied, it is not the preaching of the 
ure gospel which has been followed by this vast and dread- 
ul civil conflagration, but the preaching of another gospel, or 
rather of the gospel in conjunction with a false system of 
ethics and ae institutions. Beit so. Itstrengthens rather 
than weakens our position. It shows, what indeed thi strife 
in regard to political preaching has always shown, that if the 
pulpit does not inculcate the scriptural and divine, it will 
practically support the unjust and false : there is no neutral- 
ity ; here as elsewhere, he that is not for Christ is against him ; 
he who will not stand upon the very outposts of the Messiah’s 
kingdom is found within the borders of Satan’s. The preach- 
ing of the Christian politics is as inseparable from the ob- 
ligations of the pulpit, the welfare of society, and the ulti- 
mate progress of true religion,as the commandments of Christ 
from a perfect Bible. One of tl» great lessons of the war is, 
that a pulpit free to proclaim tle whole system of sacred poli- 
tics, ordained for man »-* juan, is the salvation of our country 
both religiously and puiitically. 

The spirit of all this is really comprehended in the song of 
the angels at the advent of the Saviour. The first member, 
“ Glory to God in the highest,” is not more full of the doc- 
trines of grace than the second member, “ Peace on earth, 
ane will to men,” of the righteousness of the kingdom. A 
aithful pulpit can not omit either stanza of the celestial hymn; 
and the absence of either in preaching quenches the light of the 
Star of Bethlehem, and silences the responses of earth to the 
seraphic song. 

To these views of our subject it should be added that Christ 

laces his ministers in a noble position before the world. He 
is the King. His instructions are their sufficient warrant, and 
his promises their sufficient encouragement. He will be with 
them alway. Therefore should they preach whatsoever he 
has commanded with all boldness as well as wisdom. His 
commission makes them in their office higher than the kings 
of the earth. 

We have before shown that the independence of the pulpit 
in respect to scriptural politics is essential to the welfare of 
society. We now add, as an important consideration for the 
minister himself, that it is due to his own manhood. 

When God adds a new quality in nature he takes away no 
former property of matter. When he crystallizes carbon, he 
does not remove cohesion and impenetrability, else there 
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would be no diamond. When he gives fragrance to the rose 
he does not arrest the circulation of the sap, else there would 
be no flower. So when he calls a man into the ministry of 
reconciliation he takes from him no attribute of his manhood 
or his citizenship. Rather both are heightened and crowned. 
The priests of the old dispensation could go wherever other 
men might go ; but others could not enter the holy place with 
them. Paul brought the secular power to a pause by the as- 
sertion of his right as a Roman citizen ; and the principle of 
his example in this relation, as in preaching, still holds good. 
For the very reason that a man is a minister he is under the 
stronger obligation to maintain whatever belongs to true 
manliness ; for manliness is the girdle of all useful faculties 
and powers with which he is entrusted. They fall asunder if 
it is yielded ; and he proves himself unworthy of his office. 
Far better that he should resign that office. If he can not 
preserve his true manhood and preach what Christ bids him, 
it is a providential indication, not that he should cease to be 
manly, but cease to be a preacher. 

It is a fatal mistake to yield to those who would silence the 
preaching of the commandments with the cry, “ Preach the 
Gospel.” They who raise that clamor in their hearts despise 
those who regard it. If ministers consent to unscriptural 
politicians, saying “ Bow down that we may go over,” and lay 
their bodies “as the ground and the street,” they will be 
trampled over by unclean feet. It is adream that a minister 
ever gained in that way any such influence as Christ requires 
him to exert. “Quit you like men,” is an injunction which 
should nerve every preacher. 

The laity and men of the world should understand that the 

ulpit does not teach the politics of the Bible by sufferance, 
but by prerogative. It is weak and mistaken ground which 
some good men occupy, leaving this matter to the discretion 
of their Pastor. His independence and his duty rest on no 
courteous concession of theirs to his judgment, or caprice. 
The people as well as the preacher should submit reverently 
ta the preface of every true sermon, “ Thus saith the Lord ;” 
and oe when they do this can preaching, whether doctrinal 
or ethical, produce its true effect. 

These views are important in their relation to the future 
supply ofan able Christian ministry. Pious young men, of 

enerous, bold, high impulses, the noblest mould of spirits, 
ar to make their strength felt in the great moral con- 
flicts of the age, and measuring the preacher’s office by the 
commission of Jesus, will be encouraged to enter the ministry 
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when their place is maintained by the church and respected 
by the world. But if they are liable to be deprived of free- 
dom, manliness, happiness, and therefore power in their office, 
by a morbid sensitiveness of the people, and by unjust re- 
straint ; if they feel that they enter the sanctuary as a charmed 
palace where a word of fidelity touching fashion, commerce, or 
politics may loose every wind of discord, and prostrate the 
very pillars in ruin about them, many will be deflected to 
other vocations in which a man can be a man—a true and 
Christian man. 

It is a fact of greater moment, that the preaching we have 
insisted tipon is due to Christ as our King. The right to 
reign is his; and the world is to be conquered for him. But 
conquests are not made by surrender of terrritory. They are 
not in our spiritual warfare. To distinguish a portion of its 
integral possessions is the deepest mortification and sorrow of 
a state ; and can ministers voluntarily retreat from places 
which Christ has bid them occupy in his moral empire ? 
Surely that is a defection from their duty only one step from 
the high crime which toward the state is named treason. On 
all the coasts, headlands, and island of his dominions, it is 
their office to kindle the beacon-lights of the cross, and ring 
out the peals of his commandments. 


In relation to our subject the 72d Psalm is a choral of joy 
to the preacher. “Give the king thy judgment, O God. He 
shall judge thy people with righteousness and the poor with 
judgment, and shall break in pieces the paiva All kings 


shall fall down before him, all nations shall serve him. In his 
days shall the righteous flourish and abundance of peace, so 
long as the moon endureth.” Like these verses the whole 
composition is a song of political truth, righteousness, and 
promise. It has not a word of the cross. It is concerning 
Christ our King, of whom the rapturous conclusion is reached, 
“Men shall be blessed in him. All nations shall call him 
blessed. Blessed be the Lord, the God of Israel, who only 
doeth wondrous things ; and let the whole earth be filled with 
his glory.” 

From this King, and for the sake of his kingdom is the com- 
mission of the minister ; and when trial and danger come, 
wher the second Psalm is repeated in history, let them unite 
in the apostle’s prayer: “ And now, Lord, behold their threat- 
enings; and grant unto thy servants that with all boldness 
they may speak thy word.” 
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Art. IL—THE TABORITES AND THE GERM OF THE MORAVIAN CHURCH. 
By Rev. E. H. Gitierr, New York City. 


THE quiet and slowly progressive revolutions of histor 
are oftentimes more complete and thorough than those which 
by their noise or suddenness alarm the world. If in the field of 
politics, one party sometimes succeeds to the position of its an- 
tagonist, and the life long advocate of “Corn Laws” or oppo- 
nent of “ Catholic Emancipation ” becomes the leader of those 
whom he had once regarded as opponents, even this is not more 
strange than many a change which has occurred in the sphere 
of religious influence. One who sees the curtain fall while 
Wickliffe is the champion of English Nationality, and sees it 
raised again less than a single generation later, to exhibit the 
persecutors of the Lollards as the patriot party, and to ex- 
plain the suppression of the hated sect by the popular sym- 
pathy which their opponents secured, will scarcely fail to 
inquire how the change was brought about. 

Vet the early history of the Moravian Church presents us 
a problem not quite dissimilar. Let the curtain fall over the 
Bohemian nation with the death of Zisca in 1424, and let it 
be raised again forty years later, and we shall have before us 
a singular contrast. In one case we shall see fierce warlike 
men—*‘ Ironsides” all—kneeling to Ged with all lowliness of 
spirit indeed, and with the highest reverence for Christ and 
the uncorrupted ordinances of his church, but with souls full 
of stern resolve and hearts incapable of fear, while their 
name has become a terror throughout Europe. In,the other 
case we shall see a peaceful community, fe in like mapner 
accept with unquestioning submission the authority of the 
Divine Word, but in whose hands we see no sword, no iron 
flail, no deadly weapon, but whose simple fervor of devotion, 
whose inexhaustible patience under persecution, and whose 
glowing charity toward one another and toward all men, seem 
to revive the memory of Him who was driven as a lamb to 
the slaughter, who when he was reviled, reviled not again, 
and of whom it is said, “ he went about doing good.” 

In some respects the contrast is perfect. The first part 
disappears from the scene, and the other is the only one left 
to take its place or serve as its representative. We recognize 
in both one common, and that a striking feature. It seems to 
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indicate their relationship, though scarcely their identity. 
,How has the change been wrought? By what process has 
the revolution been accomplished, so that instead of the 
aw of the warlike, fierce and relentless Taborite, we 
ave before us in gentlest guise, one who disowns all epithets 
but just that of a Christian brother—a member of the family 
of the United Brethren? The question is one that invites 
solution, and by the aid of sattnelale, some of which have only 
recently been brought to light, that solution is possible.* 

The close of the Hussite wars in Bohemia (A. D. 1436), by 
the defeat of the Taborites, left the Calixtine party in the 
ascendant. The compactata of Iglau, sanctioned by the Coun- 
cil of Basle, conceded to the nation the privilege of the use 
of the cup in the Sacrament, and on a basis of compromise 
restored Bohemia temporarily to the communion of the Ro- 
man Church. The great majority of the nation acquiesced 
in this conclusion of a long and bitter strife. The defeated 
Taborites, still demanding a more extensive and Scriptural 
reform, and panting after civil privileges based upon repub- 
lican theories, were no longer in a condition to dictate terms. 
The death of Zisca and the resignation of Procopius had 
deprived them of the leaders who had made their name 
terrible throughout Europe, and not a few that had won dis- 
tinction in their ranks, went forth as soldiers of fortune to 
seek in foreign lands that military service which was no longer 
demanded in their own. 

For more than twenty years the history of this party is 
left in almost total obscurity. Though still numerous, and 
possessed of strongholds and fortresses which might challenge 
protracted siege or defy attack, their strength was evidently 
on the decline! Appealing to the Scriptures as the sole 
authority in matters of faith, they held themselves neutral 
between the two parties—Roman Catholic and Calixtine— 
which aspired to control the government. Rejecting the 
compactata as insufficient, casting off all allegiance to Rome, and 
scarcely recognizing the Calixtine party as possessed of any 
claim to their sympathy, they nak into a position in which 
their alliance was alternately sought and dreaded by both 
parties, and in which they had to contend alike against the 
arts and the arms of their foes. 

The death of Sigismond (1437) and after a short interval, of 
his son-in-law and successor Albert, left Bohemia without a 





* The readers of the “Life and Times of John Huss” will find the problem 
refered to above, suggested in the closing sentences of Chap. XVIII of the 
Second volume of the work. 
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monarch. The posthumous infant son of Albert was, of course, 
unfitted to sway the sceptre, and the nation demanded a king 
of mature years and vigor, who could restore and maintain 
order. The repeated efforts made to elect such a ruler proved 
a and the nation was left to the task of reorganizing 
itself. 

One of the most important points that claimed attention 
was the restoration of ecclesiastical unity. Rokyzan had 
been elected years before as archbishop and had been recog- 
nized by the emperor, yet had never succeeded in obtainin 
consecration. But an ecclesiastical convention was now (1441 
held at Kuttenberg, by which his claims were conceded, and 
the foundation of the Utraquist church established on the 
basis of twenty-four articles, which were probably drawn up 
under his supervision. 

No effort was spared to induce the Taborites to acknowledge 
the authority of this ecclesiastical convention. But they per- 
sisted in maintaining that it had not been properly called, and 
that it was but the instrument of party leaders who had per- 
secuted them with fire and sword. Meanwhile a moderate 
Calixtine, the lord of Ptacek, had succeeded to the post of 
influence which had long been held by the Romanist partisan 
and bitter foe of the Taborites, the lord of Rosenberg, and 
milder measures were adopted to secure their adhesion. A 
new convention was appointed at Gurim (April, 1442) at which 
the deputies of the Taborite cities and communities were 
present. They professed their readiness to be instructed if 
they had fallen into error, and their sincere disposition to 
abide by the truth, which they knew must finally prevail. 
By whatever was finally established according to the law of 
Christ they would cheerfully abide, but how could they be 
expected to agree with others, when these did not agree 
among themselves. 

Thus the fact of Calixtine discord was brought to view 
and was seen to be an obstacle to the general peace. Ptacek 
spared no efforts to remove it. By his mediation, Pribram, 
who represented the Romish sympathizers of the Calixtine 
party, was reconciled to Rokyzan, and the Taborites who had 
meanwhile become involved in hostilities with the Romish 
party, consented at last to send deputies to a general confer- 
ence which was held at Prague in June, 1443. 

But here again the old antagonism of the parties was dis- 
played. Pribram inveighed against the Taborites as more 
thoroughly Picard and Wicliffite than ever. It was in vain 
that the Taborite leaders besought the assembly not to be 
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prejudieed against them by the false charges of their enemies, 
or gave assurance that they were ready to vindicate and jus- 
tify ‘heir views. 

It was resolved by the assembly that the Taborites should 
be heard, but the conclusion reached by a free disputation 
should be binding on all. It was in vain that Bedrich and 
Biscupec, in behalf of the Taborites, objected to submitting 
religious questions to the decision of the laymen—of whom 
the assembly or diet was largely composed. The several 
cities were solemnly bound to tolerate no priest among them 
who would not submit to the decision which should be 
reached. With extreme reluctance the principal leaders of 
the Taborites assented to the arrangement. By the priests 
it was unhesitatingly rejected. 

The grand disputation which was to settle the faith of a 
nation took place at Kuttenberg, July 8th 1443. The Utra- 
quist priests were present in a body and composed the over- 
whelming majority of the clergy. Two days were spent in 
preliminaries. The lord of Ptacek first demanded the pledge 
of the cities, to which their seals should be affixed, that they 
would abide by the decision of the diet, and would refuse to 
tolerate any priest who should decline to accept it. The Ta- 
borites asked whether the Calixtine cities were to assume 
this obligation, and when they found that it was imposed only 
on themselves, they declined to yield the pledges demanded. 
But the arts and influence of their opponents finally triumph- 
ed. Matthias Landa, in behalf of the city of Klattanu, first 
yielded. The deputies of Pisek, Saaz and Tabor affixed to 
the required declarations the seals of their cities. Saaz, how- 
ever, disowned the act’ of her representative, and when he 
was urged to persuade them to yield, replied that he was not 
their master, and could compel them to nothing against their 
will. 

The two presiding officers of the assembly, representing 
respectively the Calixtine and Taborite parties, were Wenzel 
of Drachow, and Peter Payne. The disputation was held at 
the parish church, in the center of the city. Rokyzan laid 
down a formula of doctrine to which he asked the Taborites 
to give their assent. To this they objected, and in place of 
it offered their own. The subject which seemed to be the 
hinge of discussion, was transubstantiation. The Taborites 
maintained the spiritual presence of Christ in the sacrament, 
and laboriously and plausibly defended it. Rokyzan and Pri- 
bram presented the Romish phase of the doctrine, but when 
the general sentiment of the assembly began to be manifestly 
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in favor of the doctrines of the Taborites as neither godless 
nor unreasonable, they directed their appeal to popular preju- 
dice. Old reports and slanders against the Taborites were 
revived. Expressions that had been employed by the ultra- 
ists of the party, nearly twenty years before, were cited 
afresh. One priest had said that it was less sinful to worship 
images than to adore the wafer. Another had declared that 
for himself, he would sooner bow down to the devil. Charges 
were brought openly against priests who were present, to 
which they promptly replied in their own vindication. Pri- 
bram had declared that he would prove Koranda, one of the 
most eminent of the Taborite leaders, a heretic in two hun- 
dred articles. Koranda retorted that “before God, sooner 
than he could prove what he said, he would be two hundred 
times a liar.” 

It was quite evident that a harmonious conclusion was no 
longer possible. Both parties were directed to hand in their 

oints of doctrine to the authorities of Kuttenberg to be 
as till the next General Diet, and meanwhile to abstain 
from doing or publishing anything which might minister to 
strife. 

The diet was held at Prague, Jan. 8, 1444. Few of the Ta- 
borites were present, but the articles of both parties, inclu- 
ding the Apology and Defence of the Taborites were read. A 
committee, large and respectable, but selected from the majority 
of the diet, was appointed to mediate, if possible, between 
the parties, and present the conclusions which the diet should 
adopt. Mediation was, of course, impossible, and the con- 
clusions, accepted and adopted by the diet, were thoroughly 
Calixtine in sentiment. They tolerated, when they did not 
commend, some of the points of Romish doctrine which the 
Taborites regarded as most obnoxious. Lords and knights 
personally, and the cities by their deputies, pledged them- 
selves to hold fast to the decision of the diet, and the success- 
ful issue of the matter was followed by the grateful Te Deum 
Laudamus. 

Rokyzan and the Calixtines had triumphed. The field of 
laattle had never proved so disastrous to the Taborites as this 
diet of Prague. Their ranks soon began to be thinned by 
desertions to the dominant party. The lord of Ptacek, too 
solitic to employ force, and thus evoke sympathy for the de- 
fated party, or exasperate them to violent resistance, satis- 


fied himself with the moral victory that had been gained. 
He would not allow persecution to elevate the Taborites to 
the rank of martyrs. As a persecuted sect they might have 
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been dangerous, but as errorists, condemned publicly and in 
accordance with the usual legal forms, they lost all prestige 
| and began rapidly to decline. Their cities, one after another, 
became Calixtine, and accepted Utraquist priests. In a few 
years we find their doctrines in the ascendant only in the 
single locality from which they derived their name, Hradisch 
of Tabor. 

The death of Ptacek, at this juncture, left the sceptre of 
influence in the hands of George of Podiebrad, a young noble- 
man, only twenty-four years of age, but the ablest statesman 
of his century, and one of the greatest benefactors of his 
native land. Pure minded and patriotic, as well as sagacious, 
his first care was to provide for Rokyzan’s confirmation. But 
already the papacy was rent by a new schism, and ere long 
Bohemia, indebted to the council of Basle for its compactata, 
was disposed to abandon the Pope of its creation, whose cred- 
it was sinking every day, in order to make terms with his 
opponents. But the Romish party in Bohemia was irrecon- 
cilably opposed to Rokyzan, and secretly applied to the Pope, 
urging him to refuse the archbishop elect the desired confirm- 
ation. The bishop of Misnia was instigated to refuse ordi- 
nation to the masters and students of Prague University, un- 
less they would abandon the cup and give in their adherence 
to the Romish church. The Pope proposed, with fatherly 
care, to provide Bohemia an archbishop of his own selec- 
tion, and thus at once wounded the self-respect of Rokyzan 
and the prejudices of his adherents. All questions of state, 
even the election of a king, or the crowning of young Ladis- 
laus, were subordinate to the question of the Prague arch- 
bishoprick. The friends of Rokyzan, and Podiebrad among 
them, would hear of no other appointment. His enemies 
were resolved that the post should remain vacant rather than 
that he should be confirmed. Every possible charge was 
raked up against him. He had not observed the compactata 
nor required his people to observe them. He had adminis- 
tered to children the sacrament of the altar. He had omitted 
the old church ceremonies, had dispensed with the “ Kiss of 
Peace,” and declined the blessing of water, lights, ashes anf 
palms. Of Wickliffe and Jacobel he had been the eulogist, 
and was suspected of being tainted by their errors. Even 
his priestly consecration was doubtful, for archbishop Con- 
rad, when the office was performed, was under excommuni- 
cation. 

Such accusations were not heeded by the Calixtines, and 
could only tend to confirm the adhesion of the Taborites who 
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had joined the party. The popular sentiment was over- 
whelmingly in favour of Rokyzan. Podiebrad, who perhaps 
was drawn toward him not only by Calixtine sympathies but 
by respect for his moderation and the conviction that the 
attempt to displace him would convulse the nation, bent all 
his energies to secure his confirmation. By the nation at 
large he was almost idolized. He was the impersonation of 
all for which it had struggled. With his consecration alone 
the great questions of the ecclesiastical relations of Bohemia 
could be set at rest. 

A deputation was sent to Rome to conciliate the Papal 
court in his favour. The members of it were rempecttille 
received, but a direct answer to their request was evaded. 
By men of influence they were told that if Rokyzan would 
give up the cup, he would be confirmed, if not, his case was 
hopeless. The Pope finally informed the deputation that he 
would send to Bohemia a legate with full powers to settle the 
affairs of the church. 

The influence of the Romish party in Bohemia was steadily 
directed to defeat the hopes of Rokyzan and prevent the sur- 
render, by the emperor, of the person of Ladislaus, whom 
the Bohemians had elected ssl wished to crown as their 


king. Podiebrad, gathering an army under pretence of a 
,gZ £ 


foreign campaign, fell suddenly upon them, forced them to 
terms, and destroyed their last hope of regaining the ascen- 
dancy. 

Meanwhile the papal legate, cardinal Carvajal, had reached 
Prague. His escort was splendid and imposing. It consisted 
of Roman Catholic nobles, deputies from the emperor, and 
five hundred horsemen. The reception (May 1, 1448) was all 
that the pride of the cardinal could desire. He was wel- 
comed by ‘the clergy, the university, the schools, and the 
guilds of the city who joined the procession with their wa- 
ving banners. The magistrates, in festive robes and with silver 
staves, met and escorted him, amid pealing music and the 
ringing of bells, to his lodgings. It seemed as if all memory 
of the old hostility to Rome had vanished, or as if the city 
were making amends for past disrespect. Some few express- 
ed their dissatisfaction that such honors should be paid to a 
mere mortal. 

This demonstrative reception was politically a blunder. 
The legate’s head was turned by it. He appropriated it all as 
recognition of, and tribute to, his authority. He felt that it 
was for him alone to dictate terms, and that to his decision 
no resistance would be offered. But he little knew the spirit 
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of the people. At length the diet assembled and he address- 
ed them. But he would commit himself to nothing. The 
compactata he did not understand; he had never read them. 
As to Rokyzan his answer was evasive, nor would he promise 
even the concession of the cup. Meanwhile he refused to 
attend any of the churches of Prague where the sacrament 
was administered according to Calixtine usage, while some 
of his expressions were calculated only to exasperate. 

Pressed again and again for a definite answer, he at length 
declared that he had come to restore peace, and was not em- 
powered to sanction the compactata or concede the cup. Some 
of the lords from the diet called upon him and asked him if 
Rokyzan was a heretic. He replied evasively that it was best 
to hold fast by the church, to share its faith, and yield 
it obedience. The significant retort of the Bohemian was : 
“Tt is still better to give heed to Christ himself.” Peter of 
Maldoniewic, the friend of Huss, at the council of Constance, 
called out to him: “ Sir legate, if you do not give us Rokyzan 
and the cup, you will hear strange things of us before you 
turn back to Rome.” The legate asked what he meant. No 
definite answer was given, but it is plain that already there 
were leading minds prepared to isle application for conse- 
cration to the Eastern church, and that the success of this 

yroject was only defeated by the capture of Constantinople 
S the Turks, in 1453. 

At this crisis the deputation to Rome ventured—as they 
had not dared to do before—to report in full their experience 
of papal intrigue, and to declare that Carvajal had been their 
great antagonist. The patience of the people was now ex- 
hausted. Indignant murmurs were heard in the streets. The 
memory of the violence offered to Huss at Constance was 
revived, and significant threats were made against the 
person of the legate. Two short weeks had changed him 
from an object of respect and affection to one of hate or con- 
tempt. A reaction in popular feeling had taken place which 
carried the city back a full quarter of a century and revived 
the old detestation of Rome. The legate took the alarm. 
Protected by horsemen of the lord of Rosenberg, he fled 
from the city, pursued by scorn and insult, while the mob 
with stones, and the butchers with their cleavers hurried af- 
ter him and were only kept back by the armed escort. 

This was an end of the moderate Calixtines. That wing 
of the party, eager for union with Rome, was for the time 
completely paralyzed. The citizens in the town-house and 
the priests, masters and doctors in the Carolinium, swore to 
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maintain the compactata inviolate. The administration of the 
sacrament under one form, in accordance with Romish usage, 
was prohibited. To reproach a Utraquist, or call him heretic 
should be punished with banishment from the city. A few 
weeks later the preparations of Podiebrad were complete, 
and hastening to Prague he took possession of the city with 
scarce the loss of a man. The seal was set upon the Hussite 
reaction. Rokyzan returned (Sept. 10, 1448) from his long 
banishment, and was welcomed with scarcely less joy than 
had greeted the arrival of the legate a short time before. 
The Prague Chapter, composed of his bitter foes, withdrew 
to Pilsen. The Dutch masters and students of the university, 
who during late years had rapidly increased, left in a body. 
Rome had grasped Prague as in a vice, and felt sure of hold- 
ing it, but there was a deep gulf between them now. 

It is not necessary to pause to trace the results of the 
violent measure adopted by Podiebrad. Its justification is to 
be found, if at all, in the circumstances of the case which im- 
peratively required, if order was to be restored, that the in- 
trigues and disquieting measures of the Romish party should 
cease. A civil war was indeed threatened, and hostilities broke 
out in some places. Some of the old Taborites, out of dis- 
trust of Podiebrad, or through local grievances, joined the 
Romish party, but the power of Podiebrad was too over- 
whelming to be resisted. Opposition was overborne. Peace 
was restored. Podiebrad was chosen as the fittest man, in 
the absence of the king, to rule the land. Civil feuds were 
suppressed by his authority. .The more turbulant of the po- 
litical Taborites were subdued or reduced to terms.  In- 
dustry and traffic revived. Street robbery and viclence were 
brought to an end, and for the first time for nearly half a cen- 
tury, the prosperity of Bohemia attested the benefits of wise 
and vigorous government. 

The Taborites as a party had disappeared from the scene, 
had in fact been largely absorbed by the more zealous Calix- 
tines, while, since the flight of the legate from Prague, and 
the assumption of power by Podiebrad, the prospect of union 
with Rome was indefinitely postponed. Without papal con- 
secration, Rokyzan was almost universally recognized as arch- 
bishop, and even if he could have forgotten his own personal 
grievances, the popular feeling at Prague could only be con- 
ciliated by a bold and manly attitude in defiance of Rome and 
an unsparing exposure of her manifold intrigues and corrup- 
tions. 

We can well believe that, restored again to his pulpit, he 
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“ thundered ” against them, and carried the sympathies of his — 
hearers with him. Nor, when he considered the fickleness of 
the people, and their instability in adhering to the principles 
of reform—and how largely the Calixtine church was now 
made up of men who only awaited a change of circumstances 
to invite back the old usages of the church with all its cor- 
ruptions, could he withhold the rebukes which his own knowl- 
edge of the truth, and his powerful and impressive eloquence 
enabled him to utter. The old issues, with which ten years be- 
fore he had had to deal were now obsolete. No hope, for the 

resent at least, existed of conciliating Rome. The insulted 
reve would never be disposed to forgive the man who had 
so strangely succeeded him in popular favor. 

Rokyzan found himself surrounded by men who listened to 
him with varied emotion. But there was a little band, more 
thoughtful and seriously disposed than others, upon whom his 
words produced a deep effect. In their hearts, in which the 
spark of truth already was kindled, his words fanned it to a 
flame. They gathered around him for more definite instruc- 
tion. They wished to approach nearer the lofty standard 
which, in contrast with Roman apostasy, he held up before 
them. At length, encouraged by bins they sought in mutual 


converse and religious intercourse, to cultivate a deeper piety 


than that which they discerned in the communion, not merely 
of the Roman, but the Calixtine church. 

Rokyzan could not fail to appreciate their earnestness and 
sincerity. Without questioning his own, we may well believe 
that he sought to promote the object which they so much de- 
sired. Lacking leisure himself, he would naturally be disposed 
to direct them where they would be most likely to be profited. 
This at least we know that he advised them, if not to seek the 
personal acquaintance, at least to read certain of the writings 
of a fellow-countryman, a certain Peter Chelcicky. 

A most remarkable man in many respects was this same 
Peter Chelcicky—a man of sound common sense, keen dis- 
cernment, sterling fidelity to his convictions, and devoted 
piety. He was an independent and original thinker, taking 
nothing on trust but the word of God alone. He called no 
man master, and acknowledged no authority of pope, prelate 
or council. He controverted Rokyzan. He disputed with 
Jacobel. He criticized Huss. The Church Fathers he had 
never read, and if he had, he would never have surrendered 
his judgment to theirs. He grappled manfully with all the 
great questions of his age. Of reap f events he was a close 
and critical observer. The currents of angry and excited feel- 
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ing were ploughing deep channels all over the land, undermi- 
ning old foundations, or building up new with their stranded 
drift. But he held himself aloof from themall. He identified 
himself with no party. Calmly noting each aspect of the 
varied scene, he held on his own straight-forward course, 
seemingly impassive alike to human praise or blame. 

N either did he aspire to form a party of hisown. He had 
no ambition for either power or fame. The force of events 
thrust him into notice. He would have been content to live 
and die without any record save that which Heaven registers 
against the name of every humble follower of Christ. To 
serve God by a holy and beneficent life was the height of his 
aspiration. When the pen was thrust into his hand, and he 
was called upon to come forward as the champion of vital 
truth, he yielded reluctantly and only at the ae of duty. 
He was evidently unconscious of his real powers. : 

Tried by the standard of his own age his education was 
quite imperfect. He had studied at ob yg but had never 
completed his course. With Latin he did not profess to be 
adequately acquainted, and yet the learning of the age was 
only to be found in Latin books. But he had snbiied some 
rare advantages. He had resided at Prague while Huss was 
there. He had listened to the earnest and excited discussions 
in which Huss and Jacobel and Rokyzan and the masters of 
the University had taken part. He had felt the intellectual 
stimulus of the time and place. We seem to see him in Beth- 
lehem Chapel, an absorbed listener, with open ear and riveted 
gaze drinking in the words of the great reformer. Nota word 
alls unheeded. The youth of less than twenty years is think- 


ing the ae of a man of twice his age. He reads the 


treatises and sermons of Huss, and the “ Antichrist” of 
Janow. He reads his Bohemian Bible. The great Babel 
world disgusts him, and he thinks—as Luther afterwards did— 
of entering the cloister. There in solemn quiet, he will pray 
and meditate, and far from the noise of the world listen to the 
wed voices that shall turn his cell into the ante-chamber of 
eaven. 

It was a fond dream, never to be realized. The events of 
each passing day were pouring a strange light in upon the 
gloom of the cloistered cell where the monk knelt to say his 
prayers and count his beads, but where also darker deeds and 
thoughts had birth. Popular indignation, roused by the fate 
of Huss, hung like a lightning-charged cloud ready to burst 
over cathedral and monastery, its bolts ere long to be launched 
upon cowled and mitred head. It was no time now to dote 
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over rosary and crucifix when a nation was grasping the sword, 
and popes were impelling Christendom to the wholesale mas- 
sacre of an excommunicated but innocent people. 

Chelcicky withdrew from the capital, and for more than 
twenty years—the most stirring years of Bohemian history— 
one of the most profound thinkers of his age is buried in ob- 
scurity. Only now and then can we catch a glimpse of him by 
the light of his own writings. His sympathies are mainly with 
the Taborites—the advanced wing of reform. Peter Payne, 
the exiled Englishman, the champion of Wickliffe, the zealous 
opponent of the doctrine of transtibstantiation, finds shelter 
with him at his home in Chelcick. Though not agreed in doc- 
trine the two men are evidently one in spirit, and the Bohe- 
mian patriot welcomes the English exile, driven out of Prague 
for his Puritanic contempt of the host, to his hospitality. 

Meanwhile great changes have taken place. Crusading ar- 
mies have swept in ravage and terror over the land, and been 
shattered by Taborite valor. Calixtine and Taborite have 
come in conflict, and the council of Basle has lured back the 
former Rome-ward, by the promise of the cup. The less com- 
promising reformers find their ranks thinned by desertion, and 
the veterans of Zisca and Procopius sink crushed under the 
overpowering supremacy of their more fortunate rivals. The 
‘ney that follows is only an armed truce. The land is rent 
»y civil feuds. Scarcely the semblance of legal forms remain. 
Many a rocky fastness or castle is a robber’s den. Taborite 
discipline is relaxed, and almost every form of religious belief, 
combined with more or less of a levelling democracy or an 
agrarian radicalism, is sheltered beneath its banner. Alien- 
ated from all sympathy with such views and scenes, Chelcicky 
coolly tests them by the gospel standard, and weeps over the 
humiliating exhibition of human weakness and passion. A 
little band of spirits kindred to his own, gathers around him, 
and are known as the Chelcick Brethren. 

Little organizations or societies not unlike this are spring- 
ing up all over the land. Men who have recognized in Rome 
the Antichrist of prophecy, and whose Taborite or even Ca- 
lixtine sympathies have been chilled by the cold-blooded deeds 
of violence or cruelty in which both parties have alike in- 
dulged, seek in quiet obscurity a communion among themselves 
in which they may cultivate in accordance with an unadulter- 
ated gospel, the peaceful virtues of a Christian life. They 
ask only to be left to the unmolested enjoyment of their own 
religious views. They shrink alike from the arena of fierce 
and embittered discussion, and from the conflict of arms. The 
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concession of the cup does not satisfy them. The ultraisms and 
excesses of Taborite zeal—in reaction against Rome verging 
to latitudinarianism of doctrine, or finding expression in 
coarse invective—only repel them. Attracted more by the 
gentle spirit and the Christjan virtues of the martyred Huss, 
they look even beyond him to the great Master himself, and 
acknowledge no authority but his words. 

Of this class, small in number, Peter Chelcicky is a repre- 
sentative. As early as the first grand invasion of Bohemia, 
(1420) the fierce and murderous conflicts which he perhaps 
witnessed from the walls of Prague, when imperial valor 
quailed before the terrible flails of the Taborites, had con- 
firmed him in his non-resistance principles. He eame at that 
juncture in collision with Jacobel, and forced that greatest 
theologian of his party to confess that from the gospel of 
Christ alone he could not vindicate the taking of life in self- 
defense. The horrid scenes of the next few years must have 
made a deep impression upon his mind, and when at length 
he takes up the pen, we find him not only opposed to war in 
all cases whatever, but to the infliction of capital punishment. 
On the latter point his views met with a very general approval, 
and for several years, while violence and strife prevailed 
throughout the land, the popular sentiment at Prague, forbade 
the execution of even a single criminal. 

But with these views, others less calculated to secure gen- 
eral approval were connected. Human government he consid- 
ered as simply a necessary evil, and as partaking of the nature 
ofitscause. But for human wickedness, there would be no oc- 
casion for judges and executioners. Kings and lords were but 
the relics of heathen institutions. A Christian should not re- 
sist them, but neither should he accept of any civil office. 

* It mattered not that the authority of Huss was cited against 

him. Even the reformer had “ drunk of the wine of the great 
harlot.” He had been seduced by the influence of the great 
names of the Fathers of the church. But from the days of 
Constantine the abomination of desolation had found a place 
in the sanctuary. The donation to Sylvester had heathenized 
the church, and the Emperor himself was still a pagan at 
heart. The alliance of civil and ecclesiastical power had ce- 
mented that tyranny of ages by which doctors, masters and 
priests had become the satraps of the emperor. 

On the subject also of the sacrament of the altar, Chelcicky’s 
views were peculiar. He rejected transubstantiation, and yet 
maint: ined as firmly as Luther against Zwingle the presence 
of Chiist’s body and blood in the sacrament. A Taborite on 

26 
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many points, he rejected on this the views of Wickliffe, Peter 
Payne, and the -whole tag in Bohemia that seemed to have 
departed most widely from Rome. He accepted the simple 
words of Scripture, and adored the mysterious presence in the 
sacrament, while he admitted that the bread and wine were 
also there. 

But setting aside these, and perhaps some other peculiari- 
ties,* we recognize in Chelcicky the noblest elements of Puri- 
tan thought and feeling. No disciple of Calvin, no follower of 
John Knox, could reject more peremptorily and unhesitatingly 
than he did, the corruptions and inventions of the Romish An- 
tichrist. ‘“ The power of the keys” which was claimed by the 

riesthood, was in his judgment a simple usurpation of the 
Divine prerogative. ransubstantiation, purgatory, indul- 
gences and prayer to the saints, were utterly to be repudiated, 
as neither grounded in reason nor warranted by the word of 
God. The Phariseeism of the church, attaching such impor- 
tance to mere rites and usages, was no more to be commended 
by Christ’s followers than it had been by Christ himself four- 
teen centuries before. The grand test for ceremonies or or- 
dinances, not positively enjoined in Scripture, was their ten- 
dency to make men better, to promote personal holiness. If 
they failed in this respect they were quite superfluous. If 
they overshadowed or prejudiced the claims of evangelical 
obedience, they were positively wrong and pernicious. The 
sternest religious utilitarianism could go no further. Frank- 
lin would have commended at least Chelcicky’s philosophy, 
however little he might have been won by his piety. 

But with a Puritanism so thorough and effective, there was 
no fanaticism,no cant, no boisterous excess. There was no in- 
dulgence of wanton speculation. The views and methods of 
the reformer were marked ~ calmness and sobriety. Chris- 
tianity was to him rather a life than a creed. The precepts 
of the gospel seemed to be allowed precedence of its doc- 
trines. The dogmatic was held subordinate to the practical. 
To love God with the whole heart, and one’s neighbor as him- 
self, was not only more than all burnt-offerings and sacrifices 
—it was more than all forms of worship, all orthodox specula- 
tion. Supreme love to God implied hearty obedience to his 
commands and cheerful self-denial. The love of man was to 
flow forth in all the manifold forms of charity and humanity. 
The show of virtue without the substance, the forms of re- 





*He and those who were associated with him interpreted literally the com- 
mand—“ thou shalt not swear ’—and would not allow the use of the oath. 
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ligion without genuine piety, roused Chelcicky’s indignation 
and invited his unsparing rebuke. The pride of birth, rank 
and wealth, he regarded with contempt. The extortions to 
which the poor were subjected—the violence which was prac- 
tised against “ heretics ”—the insulting tone and lawless plun- 
derings of the lords and knights, who at the head of 
bands of robbers, in the name of party ravaged the land—the 
oppression of the peasant class the victims of despotic ca- 
price, accounted no better than horses or hounds—the unscru- 
pulous avarice which introduced fraud into trade and impelled 
to the indulgence of the basest passions—the pride, indolence, 
luxury, gluttony and drunkenness of the wealthy, sustained by 
the sweat and toil of the poor—the extravagance shown in 
dress and ornaments, and the crude tastes aa senseless fash- 
ions which prevailed in connection with it—the greed, licen- 
tiousness, ambition and pomp of the priesthood, their revels 
and excesses, their sacriligious usurpation of “the keys,” 
while they assign salvation to one and doom another to hell,— 
all these offences against God, and crimes against men, are held 
up to stern reprehension and withering rebuke. Lucian him- 
self might have smiled at many a picture which Chelcicky, 
combining in one the moralist and satirist, has drawn of the 
tastes and manners of his age. There are passages of his 
writings which well entitle him to the epithet of the Christian 
Juvenal. ; 

Chelcicky evidently belonged to the school of Matthias of 
Janow, whose Anatomy of Antichrist is one of the most re- 
markable curiosities of the religious literature of the age. 
That he was personally acquainted with him is altogether im- 
possible for he could have been but an infant when Maithias 
died. The writings of the earlier reformer, however, had 
been widely read, and were doubtless familiar to Chelcicky 
while he yet studied in Prague. In penetration, profundity 
and earnestness, the pupil is equal to his master; while in 
boldness, decision pet force of utterance, he is vastly his su- 

erior. His style was formed from no extant model. It was 
just the natural, unstudied utterance of an earnest and inde- 

endent thinker. There is in it no attempt at ornament, yet 
it is not lacking either in homely force or unstudied grace. 
We seem, in perusing his writings, to be conversing with one 
who never heard the term, or knew the meaning of, scholasti- 
cism ; a man who, to the freshness and graphic power of a 
Chaucer, conjoins the unpolished but nervous rigor of a Cob- 
bett ; a man, who, placed as it were in a middle rank between 
noble and peasant, stands as a mediator toward both, and 
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speaks in language fit to be addressed to the one, yet level to 
the comprehension of the other. 

Such was the man who, with no forethought or design of his 
own, became perhaps the most vigorous and effective writer 
of his age. With a humble estimate of himself and his own 
powers, he was yet —like the dreamer of Bedford jail—rarely 
gifted, almost entirely self-educated, and fairly thrust forward 
into fame. His friends urged him to write, and conscience and 
duty enforced compliance. During the ten years—from 1433 
to 1443—he wrote most of his works, defending not only his 
peculiar views and exposing the corruptions of the church and 
the vices of social life, but presenting the high standard of 
Christian duty set forth in the gospel. In Christ alone he 
recognized the perfect model. In his life he discovered the 
measure of the stature of a perfect manhood. From this he 
deduced the pattern of all Christian virtues, and while nearly 
all other church writers of the age were identified with party, 
he stood alone, an independent thinker, anxious for the success 
of no political or ecclesiastical scheme, but only to cultivate 
personal piety in himself and in others. 

Disgusted with Rome, indignant doubtless at his own per- 
sonal wrongs, and disposed to confirm the minds of his hear- 
ers in opposition to what he denounced as antichrist, Rokyzan 
could refer anxious and inquiring minds to no one who would 
be more capable or disposed to confirm them in the tenden- 
cies in which they had been directed, than Peter Chelcicky. 
The question on the subject of transubstantiation had been put 
at rest, or overshadowed by others of more practical importance. 
Indeed, for the period of the first six years—from 1449 to 
1455—after Rokyzan’s return to Prague, it seemed as “though 
the old differences between Calixtine and Taborite had be- 
come well nigh obliterated, and except in its military aspects 
the earlier period of their common opposition to Rome had 
returned again. In August, 1452, the last monument of the 
political power of the Taborites disappeared, and Tabor itself 
surrendened to the arms of Podiebrad, on condition that 
the citizens should be secured in “ their rights and privileges.” 

As if to facilitate the absorption of the weaker by the dom- 
inant party, the latter were forced by external causes to ad- 
vance much nearer to the position occupied by the former. 
In 1451, pope Nicholas V. sent cardinal Nicholas of Cusa, and 
John Capistran, a Franciscan monk, to Bohemia, to recover it 
if possible to the communion of Rome. Capistran was an or- 
ator and a reputed saint, and he did not disavow the power of 
miracles which was popularly ascribed to him. Wherever he 
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went thousands flocked to see and hear him. The numbers 
who collected from the surrounding region at almost ever 
slace at which he paused on his journey, seem almost homed 
ible, and although he needed an interpreter in order to address 
them, they adored him as an angel from heaven. He seemed 
to be a Peter the Hermit revived, save that his bigoted zeal 
was directed to a different object. Podiebrad regarded him 
as a dangerous man, and would not allow him to cross the bor- 
ders of the kingdom unless he would pledge himself to silence 
on the subjects of the compactata and the cup. This pledge 
he refused to give. He was confident that nothing could re- 
sist his eloquence, and that if he could but once enter Prague 
unfettered by terms, he could turn the tide of popular feeling 
toward Rome. 

Such a man was the very one whom Bohemia, and whom 
Rokyzan himself had most to fear. He kindled bigotry to en- 
thusiasm by his presence, and fanned by his breath the dying 
embers of intolerance to a fiercer heat thanever. In Moravia 
his success was wonderful. He pictured a Utraquist as a mon- 
ster, and opened the pit of woe to describe his doom. The 
people of Breslau, almost infuriated in their bigotry, would 
not go to Prague to swear allegiance to their new king La- 
dislaus, for Prague to their view was but a suburb of hell. 

Podiebrad acted discreetly in excluding the bigoted or hypo- 
critical monk from Bohemia. But Rokyzan, provoked by his 
insolence and the plausibility of the arts by which he deluded 
the people, challenged him to a disputation. He denounced 
him as the precurser of antichrist. Perhaps he had learned, 
that though outwardly austere and a perfect ascetic, the monk 
was fond of dainties, a connoisseur of good wines, and greedy 
after human applause. That such a man should denounce the 
compactata as invalid, and doom to perdition all who partook 
of the communion according to Calixtine usage, betrayed the 
madness of his self-confidence. 

It was only necessary for the monk to write as he did 
against Rokyzan, to complete the exasperation. So bitter was 
the language which he employed that the Bohemian nobleman 
who had promised to make the letter known at Prague felt 
himself discharged from the obligation. But enough was al- 
ready known to fire the hearts of the people. The old Ta- 
borite zeal was revived in the hearts of the Calixtines. Po- 
diebrad was only too moderate in his hostility. In forbidding 
Capistran to enter the kingdom, he had simply shown the 
luke warmness of his zeal. At the national diet at Prague, 
and even in presence of the new Roman Catholic king La- 
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dislaus, the smothered indignation broke out into open ex- 
pression. Lord Benes Wokrowausky had been in his youth 
one of the leaders of the Horebites, and subsequently a me- 
diator between Rokyzan and the Taborites. But he now rose 
boldly and in presence of the whole diet demanded that steps 
should be taken to settle the affairs of the church. “Seek ye 
first,” he said, “ the kingdom of God.” He was told that that 
was not the place for such a discussion. It should first be 
brought before the king’s council. Several of the lords at- 
tempted a reply. But he was not to be put down. He at 
length dochased ink he spoke not merely in hisown name, but 
in the name of all the members of the diet. “Is it not so?” he 
asked, turning toaddressthe body. “ Yes! yes!” was echoed 
from all sides of the chamber. By Podiebrad’s moderation 
the storm was for the time allayed. 

At length (1456) there was hope, on the election of a new 
pope, Calixtus III. that milder measures might be adopted, 
and terms be secured which Bohemia might accept. Capistran 
was alarmed. He wrote to Rome, intent and anxious to de- 
feat the project. He said he had never met men more antago- 
nistic to fens than the Hussites. They feared neither God 


nor man. They cared neither for truth nor righteousness, but 
only for the gratification of their own will. Grant their de- 


mands—the compactata and Rokyzan’s confirmation—and they 
would be incorrigible in their pride. Secret Hussites would 
no longer conceal themselves among the Catholics. They 
would come forward and declare and defend their heretical 
views. Not only in Bohemia and Moravia, but in Hungary, 
Servia, all along the Moldau, and in neighboring lands those 
deadly tainted with heresy would come forth to avow their 
creed. 

But the Pope was in earnest for a reconciliation. He had 
too much good sense to adopt Capistran’s policy, or to press it 
to its legitimate results. He wished to recover Bohemia to 
his allegiance. He opened a correspondence with Podiebrad 
and even with Rokyzan. The hopes of the latter were ex- 
cited, and the bitterness of his hostility to Rome was abated. 
It was now perhaps that he began to feel that he had gone 
too far. He had “ thundered” too long and too loudly for his 
own interest. If he was to make terms with the pope, he 
must be more circumspect and moderate. His views unques- 
tionably remained cae oe ey but he was pre-eminently a man 
of tact and prudence. He understood how to trim his sails to 
the popular breeze. He was in fact a statesman in the pulpit, 
the counter part in the church of Podiebradin the state. Not 
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an original thinker, with too cool a head for a zealot, with too 
clear perceptions of the truth to be blinded by any man, con- 
servative both from instinct and position, and yet tolerant of 
human weakness, and, when circumstances would allow, lenient 
toward those who differed from him—he drew back not by 
any manifest or sudden movement from his former stand-point, 
retaining still the confidence and respect of those who had 
looked to him for counsel. 

But he could not so readily arrest the ball which he had 
contributed to set in motion. Those earnest minds which had 
been made still more earnest by the reading of Chelcicky’s 
writings, could not shake off their convictions or draw back in 
company with Rokyzan. The words they had read were “as 
a fire in their bones.” Under the new influences which had 
been brought to bear upon them, they had obtained larger and 
clearer views of reform. With pain they noticed the growin 
moderation of Rokyzan. They exhorted and even sinsalehel 
him to go forward. Among them must have been some who 
commanded Rokyzan’s respect. Gregory—not a nephew of 
Rokyzan as has been incorrectly stated, but one who for eigh- 
teen years had been his familiar aecquaintance—was one of 
these. A man of profound acquaintance with the truths of 
the gospel—one who could appreciate the force and truth of 
Chelcicky’s writings, and who in fidelity to his convictions and 
loyalty to the truth, was not unworthy to rank as the peer of 
Huss himself—he was in fact the one to whom the others 
looked as their leader. 

The Brethren, longing for a more thorough reform, and re- 
pelled by the low demands of the Calixtines for the conces- 
sion of the cup, met together by themselves for religious con- 
ference. They asked counsel of Rokyzan, and urged him to 
complete the work he had begun. But he shrunk from the 
task. He told them it was difficult, arduousand dangerous. If 
they were so disposed they might prosecute it further, and 
God might grant them a success that had hitherto been de- 
nied to them. But greatdeeds like those they proposed, were 
not unattended by danger. He intimated tothe Brethren that 
they wished to push forward too fast. They would be more 
wisely content with slower progress. 

This was not the counsel they wanted. It revealed, more- 
over, the disappointment of their hopes. To Rokyzan they 
could no longer turn with confidence. If they had still been 
disposed to rely upon him, the negociations which had already 
(1456) been commenced at Rome, and indeed initiated by the 
pope himself, would have dissipated their delusion. It only 
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remained for them to seek elsewhere some sheltered spot 
where they might eseape from the ecclesiastical Babel and 
uni npeded by the machinations of antichrist, seek the reali- 
zation among themselves of their ideal of a church of Christ. 
That spot they found at Lititz, in Bohemia—a portion of the 
domains of Podiebrad, where a few families of kindred spirit 
had already taken refuge. There, amid scenes that had been 
ravaged and depopulated by the civil wars, they were wel- 
comed by the moderate and tolerant Podiebrad, who doubt- 
less recognized their peaceful and industrious spirit, and their 
moral worth. The nucleus was thus formed, around which 
were soon to be gathered refugees from Bohemia and Moravia, 
till the prosperity of the settlement and the rapid increase of 
numbers rendered the necessity of organization imperative. 
This work was begun in 1457, and perfected at Lhota in 1467. 
The church of the United Brethren was thus the result of a 
secession from what might be called the imperfectly reformed 
church of Bohemia, in which Taborite had been absorbed by 
Calixtine, and in which there yet existed a disposition to tem- 
porize with Rome. The new organization was the true rep- 
resentation of Huss and the early Taborites. It held fast to 
their distinetive position—the sole and supreme authority of 
the Word of God. Its lineage is not to be determined by 
definite doctrinal or dogmatic forms; for even after the or- 
ganization of the church, its successive Confessions varied 
from each other. Its unity was rather that of the Christian 
life, and its platform was more practical than speculative. 
Anabaptists, while those whom they received had only had 
the baptism of the Romish church, which they would not rec- 
ognize as valid, they only waited the advent of Luther to 
unite with him on his platform. Adopting at one time by the 
vote of their Synod, some of Chelcicky’s peculiar views, they 
renounced them on more mature consideration, but still, from 
Pe - last keeping in view the practical aims of Christianity 
itself. 
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Art. IIl.—THE MESSIAH’S SECOND ADVENT.* 
By Epwin F. Harrievp, D.D., New York City. 


MILLENARIANISM claims a venerable antiquity. It insists 
that the early church everywhere received its views,—that 
nothing like opposition to its principles of interpretation is 
to be found, in any respectable writer, before the middle of 
the third century ;—and that, when the system became ob- 
solete, it was not discussion, argument, the force of truth, that 
produced the result, but the wide-spread corruption of doctrine 
and morals occasioned by the introduction, into the church of 
the fourth and fifth centuries, of the old Pagan philosophy and 
superstition. 

To what extent these representations are well founded may 
be seen in the course of these investigations. The testi- 
monies already given are sufficient to show, that the doctrine 
was sectional, not general ; that it was resisted from the first ; 
that it was met, both in the second and third centuries, by 
free and ful) discussion ; and that it had lost its prominence, 
and sur. ‘rt» comparative obscurity, long before the inaugu- 
ration of “ie Christian Empire, under Constantine and his 


immediate successors. Just as soon as it was subjected to the 
test of investigation, its pretensions were exposed, and it 
speedily sank into deserved obscurity. 





* “ An Inquiry into the Nature, Progress and End of Prophecy.” By Samuel 
Lee, D.D. Cambridge, 1849. 

“The Second Advent: or, What do the Scriptures teach respecting the 
Second Coming of Christ, the End of the World, the Resurrection of the Dead, 
and the General Judgment.”’ By Alpheus Crosby. Boston, 1850. 

“Christ’s Second Coming. Will it be Pre-Millennial?” By the Rev. David 
Brown, A. M., St. James’ Free Church, Glasgow. Second Edition. Edin- 
burgh, 1849. 

“Dissertations on the Prophecies relative to the Second Coming of Jesus 
Christ.” By George Duffield, Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of De- 
troit. New York, 1842. 

“Outlines of Unfulfilled Prophecy : being an Inquiry into the Scripture 
Testimony respecting the ‘Good Things to Come.’” By the Rev. T. R. Birks, 
M. A., Rector of Kelshall. London, 1854. 

“The Coming and Reign of Christ. ‘The Kingdom of this World has be- 
come our Lord’s.’”? By David N. Lord. New York, 1858. 
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Gradually, too, and surely, the church became emancipated 
from the shackles of Judaism,—from its erroneous interpreta- 
tions of Scripture, its narrow prejudices, its extravagant ex- 
pectations, and its baseless traditions. At the first, every- 
thing connected with Christianity was seen through a Jewish 
medium. The Scriptures of divine truth were the product 
of Jewish writers, whose thoughts were conveyed, either in 
the Jewish language, or in a Jewish idiom. The representa- 
tions, made by these writers, of things heavenly and divine, 
were drawn from Jewish scenery, manners, customs and forms 
of worship, and everywhere illustrated by Jewish life and 
history. The Saviour himself, as well as each of his apostles, 
was a Jew. It was not easy then,—it is not now,—to sepa- 
rate the adventitious from the essential,—to strip the truth of 
its Jewish dress, and ascertain the exact intent of these re- 
presentations. 

As, however, the Gospel spread beyond the confines of 
Syria, and laid the Gentile world under tribute, new and in- 
dependent modes of thought and speech were brought into 
use ; sectional aspects gave place to general; the local and 
the literal, to the universal and spiritual. So that Judaism, 
not passively indeed, but convulsively, and after a most de- 
termined struggle for the maintenance of its supremacy, was 
compelled at length to retire from the conflict, discomfited, 
but not slain. All along through the ages, we find it occa- 
sionally emerging from its obscurity, assuming something of 
its primitive position, and asserting something of its former 
claims to superiority, but only to experience afresh humilia- 
tion and defeat. That it should hive struggled so persist- 
ently and strenuously for recognition during the two centuries 
just past, is only what might have been expected. That it 
will succeed is out of the question. Christianity can never 
be brought back to the swaddling-clothes of its infancy. The 
mature-fruit can never resume its embryo-state in the unfold- 
ing bud. “That which thou sowest is not quickened, except 
it die,—and that which thou sowest, thou sowest not that 
body that shall be.” Judaism was the seed-corn of Christian- 
ity—and, only as it dies, can the corn produce the golden 
harvest. The law,—the Jewish system—had, as Paul tells us, 
“a shadow of good things to come, and not the very image of 
the things.” Its place was only typical, symbolical, introduc- 
tory. It has done its work, ne passed away. 

“The visible and tangible system of the First Covenant,” 
says Prof. Lee, “typified or shadowed forth, and so foretold, 
others—as we shall presently see,—which should not be visible 
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or tangible to the senses, but by the apprehension of faith. 
Spiritual things were here shadowed forth,—and these can 
only be spiritually discerned. The system of evidence, there- 
fore, afforded by the real and substantial character of these, 
would, in the fullness of time, and when the New Covenant 
should be established, no longer be wanted ; it would have 
been continued through a period long enough to make it bind- 
ing ; and then would be superseded by another, claiming the 
entire faith of men in all its appointments. To look, there- 
fore, for a system purely spiritual under the First Covenant, 
would be to look for that which would neither suit the cir- 
cumstances of those times, nor could contribute satisfactoril 
to our information now, as indeed every one must see. ion 
in like manner, to think of retaining anything of the tangible 
and visible elements of those times under the New Covenant, 
which is purely and exclusively spiritual, cannot but evince 
an utter disregard of its character. Jews, under their spirit- 
ual blindness, can be expected to know and to do no better ; 
while Christians, professing to live under the new and spirit- 
ual system of the apostles, doing so, must be altogether inex- 
cusable.”* These principles, so obviously correct, are of vast 
importance in the interpretation of prophecy. They must 
not be lost sight of, in our attempt to understand the teach- 
ings of Scripture in reference to the Messiah’s Second Ad- 
vent. 

In our investigations thus far, we have endeavored care- 
fully to distinguish the First from the Second Advent, as set 
forth in prophecy ; and to discriminate between the figurative 
and the literal in those passages that speak only of the Second 
Coming of our Lord. The same care has been taken to dis- 
sociate this event from factitious adjuncts ;—from the Rab- 
binical conceit of a Sabbatical Millennium, at the close of the 
sixth Chiliad of the world’s duration,—and from the Millen- 
nium spoken of by John in the 20th chapter of his Apoca- 
lypse. The former, we have seen, is but an idle dream ; and 
we have yet tg discover that the latter, either at its beginning 
or its close, synchronizes with the promised and expected Ad- 
vent of our Saal 

Our inquiries have brought us to the middle of the fourth 
century. Juster views, more enlarged, and more spiritual, 
had now been taken, of the teachings of Christ respecting the 
establishment of his kingdom on the earth. To this, none 
more effectually contributed than Augustine, at the close of 


* Lee’s “Inquiry into the Nature, Progress, and End of Prophecy,” pp. 5, 6. 
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the fourth, and the commencement of the fifth, century. He 
had at one time been inclined to Chiliasm ; but subsequent 
reflection compelled him to abandon it. Referring to Rev. xx, 
6, he says: “Those, who have supposed from these words, 
that there shall be a first corporeal resurrection, have been 
moved among other things chiefly by the number of the 
thousand years, as if there ought to be, among the saints, a 
sabbatism, as it were, in a holy vacation, after their 6,000 years 
of trouble. Which opinion, however, would be tolerable, if 
any spiritual delights were mentioned, that the saints would 
enjoy, during that sabbath, by the presence of the Lord. For, 
we also, formerly (aliquando) were of that opinion. But since 
they say that those, who shall then be raised, will be occupied 
with the most profuse carnal banquets, in which the meat and 
drink shall be so abundant, that they will not only not observe 
any moderation, but shall exceed all conceivable indulgence, 
these things can be credited by none but the carnal.”* 
Rejecting, therefore, these Judaizing views, Augustine in- 
terpreted the first resurrection figuratively, and regarded the 
thousand years as partly past, and soon to terminate. This 
theory,—to use the words of Elliott,—‘ supposed the resur- 
rection meant to be spiritual, viz.: that of dead souls from the 
death of sin to the life of righteousness :—that the time of 
its commencement was to be dated from Christ’s first coming 
and ministry (for it explained the Apocalyptic Millenary vi- 
sion as altogether retrospective) : at which time the devil, the 
strong man armed, was, according to’ Christ’s own saying, 
bound and expelled from the hearts of his disciples, and so 
their reign over him, though indeed but a regnum militie, 
made to begin :—that it was a resurrection, moreover, not then 
completed, but one which would still go on wherever the 
gospel was preached ; its subjects being the election of God, 
(so the nations, or @Sv7 of verse 3, whom Satan might not de- 
ceive, were explained,) and its term of continuance all that 
remained of what Augustine regarded at the world’s sixth 
chiliad of existence, evén until Antichrist’s coming at the end 
of time : which last enemy’s manifestation and persecution of 
the saints, (including the Jews then at length converted, as 
well as the Gentile church,) was supposed to be prefigured 
under the emblematic appellation of Gog and Magog : the 
destruction of whom by ive from heaven would introduce the 
literal and universal resurrection of the dead, (a resurrection 
both of good and bad), and, consequent thereon, the final judg- 





* De Civ. Dei, xx, 7. 
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ment ; after which that eternal blessedness of the saints would 
begin in heaven, which alike the Old Testament prophecies, 
and the Apocalyptic prophecy in its two last chapters, (so 
they explained it,) prefigured under the symbol of the glori- 
fied Jerusalem.”* 

This now became the current theory of the church, and so 
continued for a thousand years and more. It discarded en- 
tirely the doctrine of the Personal Reign of Christ on the 
earth ; and represented the Millennium of John as, in part, 
already past. Augustine, in common with all, or nearly all, 
the Christian writers of that early period, taught, that the 
world would continue but six thousand years; when, after a 
brief convulsion, Christ would come to raise the dead and 
judge the world. This event, as intimated already in the 
course of this discussion, was regarded as just at hand. 

It should be borne in mind, as having an important bearing 
on the consideration of these questions, that our received 
chronology is comparatively of modern date, and limited pre- 
valency. About forty centuries of time, extending back to 
the birth of Abraham, may, by aid of well authenticated 
data, be reduced to tolerable certainty. Beyond that period, 
all is vague tradition, except the records of the sacred writers 
of Israel. These come to us in three tongues—the Hebrew, 
the Samaritan, and the Greek ; and these vary some fifteen 
hundred years as to the date of the creation. 

The Greek version, known as the Septuagint, was in com- 
mon use among the Jews in the days of Christ, and has been 
universally received among Greek-speaking Christians from 
that date to the present.time. It dates back to B. c. 280, and 

yas made from the best Hebrew copies of the day. Accord- 
ing to this version, the creation occurred 5478 years before 
the Christian Era. Josephus, professing to follow the Hebrew 
Scriptures of his day, (A. p. 90) accords with this statement. 
So also Clemens Alexandrinus (A. pD. 194). Theophilus of An- 
tioch (A. p. 180) increased the sum to 5507; in which he is 
sustained by Epiphanius (A. p. 368), and the Paschal Chronic ‘le, 
of the 7th century. The Greek church, throughout Russia 
and the East, differed but one year from this reckoning. Hip- 
polytus (A. D. 200,) and Julius Africanus (A. p. 220,) make the 
period 5500 years ; a conclusion that, Syncellus (a. p. 792,) 
affirmed was received by all the learne .d Christi ins of his day. 
Busebias, of Cosares, (a. p. 325,) reduced the sum to 5200 


* “Hore Methinien,” Ed. of 1844, LIT. 1353, 1354. Giles + Augustin! 
Civ. Dei, xx 
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years; and Jerome (A. D. 378) made a still further reduction. 
Mainly on the authority of his Vulgate, the Western church 
received the shorter computation, but the Eastern and South- 
_ern churches adhered to Africanus and Epiphanius.* 

Guided by the current opinion,thus sustained, the Second 
Coming of the Messiah was confidently expected in the sixth 
century. The signs of the times were portentous, The 
previous century had brought down, from the frozen North, 
vast and irresistible hordes of Goths and Vandals, who swept 
over the sunny south, laying waste its fertile plains, ravaging 
its towns and villages, giving over its populous cities to be 
sacked and consumed, and sparing neither sex nor age in their 
thirst for plunder and blood. Irretrievable ruin had overtaken 
the wri old empire of the West, and the foundations of so- 
ciety had been convulsed to their very center. Still fresh 
swarms of savages, Huns and Tartars, were pressing forward, 
obscuring the whole northern and eastern horizon, eager to 
share in the abundant spoils. Surely, the thousand years had 
expired, and Satan had been “loosed out of his prison?’ “ to 
deceive the nations which are in the four quarters of the 
earth, Gog and Magog, to gather them together to battle ;” 
and their number was “as the sand of the sea.” 

As the century advanced, the omens became still more 
marked. Comet after comet with its immense train glared 
angrily for weeks together from the heavens, portending wars, 
plagues and shiverings of the earth. The fifth and thirteenth 
years of Justinian (A. D. 531, 539), were thus made memorable. 

ear and terror seized the people, and not without cause, 
The result fulfilled their worst forebodings. Year after year, 
at times, the earth trembled and shook. Proud Byzantium, 
for forty days, was subjected to these fearful shocks. The 
whole empire felt them. “Enormous chasms were opened ; 
huge and heavy bodies were discharged into the air; the 
sea alternately advanced and retreated beyond its ordinary 
bounds; and a mountain was torn from Libanus, and cast into 
the waves.” “Two hundred and fifty thousand persons are 
said to have perished in the earthquake of Antioch.”+ Bery- 
tus, with its iiustrious university, was swallowed up. It fell, 
July 9th, 551. 

Nine years before, the Plague, the most terrific stourge of 
antiquity, had begun its work. Entering on its career of des- 





* See Prof. Wallace’s “True Age of the World.” London, 1844. Rev. Dr. 
Akers’ “ Bible Chronology,” Cincinnati, 1855. 
+ Milman’s Gibbon, Am. Ed., IIL. 148, 149. 
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olation on the borders of the Nile, it spread eastward and 
westward along the Mediterranean, penetrating on one hand 
Persia and India, and on the other * team Italy, and the re- 
gions beyond. Year after year, it pursued its awful ravages, 
with more or less virulence. More than half a century of 
pent it prevailed on the earth. The number of its victims 

us never been computed. Procopius, whose own observa- 
tions supplied material for his graphie descriptions, wants 
words by which to show forth its horrid triumphs; ywupiddes 
pupidd@y pupids” isthe expression that he uses. We are re- 
minded of John’s account of the hosts of heaven: “ten 
thousand.times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands.”* 
At Constantinople, “ during three months, five, and at length 
ten, thousand persons died each day.” “ Many cities of the 
East were left vacant, and in several districts of Italy the 
harvest and the vintage withered on the ground.”+ The 
mortality of the century, by the plague alone, has been estima- 
ted as high as one hundred millions. 

Well might the miserable dwellers on the earth, in the 
midst of these accumulated horrors, deem that the day of 
doom was at hand, that the “seven angels having the seven 
last plagues,” were pouring out their vials upon the reprobate 
earth. Vastly greater reason had they for such a conjecture, 
than had the poor enthusiast, who waited so eagerly, a score 
of years ago, br the coming of our Lord to destroy the world. 
Gregory the Great was the bishop of Rome during the last 
ten years of the century. His letters show that these ca- 
lamities had led him to believe, that the world was sinking 
under its corruptions, and would soon come to anend. “He 
spoke of it,” says Fleury, “onevery occasion ; and in all his 
discourses, and all his letters, repeated nothing more fre- 
quently than the coming of the terrible Judge, and the se- 
verity of his judgment.”+ 

In a letter to the Emperor Mauritius, he complains, “ that 
any should be forbidden to withdraw from the world, at a 
time when the end itself of the world is at hand. For with- 
out delay, the tremendous Judge will appear, (the heavens on 
fire, and the earth burning and the te glowing,) with 
angels and archangels, thrones and dominions, principalities 
oad powers.” To another he writes : “ While we say these 
things, time is flying, and the Judge is coming, and now the 
day is near, that whether willing or unwilling we must leave 
the world.” “ Appropinquante fine mundi,” “the end of the 


* Apoc. v. 11. ft Milman’s Gibbon, III, 151. { Hist. Ecc. VII, 102, a. p. 595. 
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world is at hand,” is a phrase of frequent occurrence in his 
discourses.* Writing to king Ethelbert, he says, “ From the 
words of the Lord Almighty we know, that the end of the 
present world is now at hand, and the reign of the saints, 
which can never come to an end, approaching. But as the 
end of the world draws nigh, unheard of things are to be 
looked for, viz: derangements of the air, terrors of the sky, 
unseasonable tempests, wars, famines, plagues, earthquakes, 
Which, if they come not all to pass in our days, will surely 
happen in the days following.”+ 

Centuries come.and go—-busy centuries, with their chang- 
ing dynasties, invasions, insurrections, revolutions, convulsions, 
campaigns of fire and blood, famines, pestilences, prodigies, 
and omens dire. During all this time the earth keeps on, in 
its beaten track, unconscious of any approaching doom. 
Gradually, yet surely, and overloaded with much of error and 
superstition, the religion of the cross finds its way into the 
habitations of the rude barbarians of the north and west ; 
while the East with dismay is compelled to retire, from the 
well-fought field and the conquests of centuries, before the 
yathering hosts of the prophet of Arabia. The world is too 
much occupied with its own cares, and schemes, and perils, 
to busy itself with discussions about the Latter Day and the 
Messiah’s Second Advent. The theory of Augustine is 
everywhere received, the dogma of an earthly Millennium is 
abandoned, and all confidence in the Jewish tradition of the 
continuance of the world for only six thousand years has 
passed away. So far as can be gathered from the expository 
and theological writers of the seventh, eigth and ninth centu- 


‘ries, the thousand years of the Apocalypse are regarded as 


having commenced with the First Advent, and to be termi- 
nated with the Second Advent of Christ in power and glory. 
Occasionally we hear of a panic, more or less local, in re- 
spect to the destruction of the world. A blazing star, on its 
periodical return to our heavens, would fill all Europe with 
terror, aggravated by the arts of a portion of the priesthood, 
who diligently improved the occasion to multiply their pos- 
sessions, and establish more firmly their power over the 
people. An earthquake, of more than ordinary violence, was 
regarded as the sure forerunner of Him, at whose approach of 
old, “ the earth shook and trembled, the foundations, also, of 
the hills moved and were shaken.”* Now and then, a wild 





* Epist. Decretalium Sum. Pontif., I. 118, 148, 375. 
+ Bede’s Hist. Eccl., Ed. of 1838, p. 84. t Po. VII. 7. 
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fanatic would start the cry,—‘ The end cometh!” and create 
a fearful alarm among all classes. Mention is made, in the 
chronicles of the period, of a female enthusiast, named 
Theoda, of Suevian origin, who, a. D. 848, proclaimed every- 
where in the region of Mayence and Constance, that it had 
been revealed to her, by the apparition of an angel, that the 
last day of the world would come that very year.* ‘ 

Ss the first thousand years of our era was drawing to 
close, advantage was taken, by not a few of the priesthood, to 
stir up the populace with the expectation of the immediate 
approach of the Last Great Day. The views of Augustine 
respecting the thousand years of the Apocalypse were re- 
produced, and everywhere credited. That famous period was 
about to expire. Satan was about to be let loose. The 
terrible Antichrist, foretold by Paul, and supposed to be 
identical with the “Gog and Magog” of John, or at least, 
their prince, was soon to be revealed. The grand conflict— 
the last great battle—of the ages was soon to be fought. 
The Lion of the tribe of Judah was sure to come shortly, 
to put an end to the reign of the “ Old Serpent,” to destroy 
the world, and bring in everlasting righteousness. The old 
exploded dogina of the limitation of time to six thousand years 
was revived. The Septuagint, for hundreds of years, had 
given place to the Vulgate, with its peculiar chronology. 
According to the new reckoning, the sixth chiliad was just 
about to commence, and this was regarded as a very proper 
occasion for the introduction of a new and grander dispen- 
sation. The pulpit sounded the alarm far and wide, and eager 
crowds gathered to hear the wonderful news. It became the 
theme of universal discourse, it was uppermost in every one’s 
thoughts. 

“ Among the opinions which dishonored and disquieted the 
Latin + churches in this century (the tenth), none produced 
more excitement than the belief, that the day of final consum- 
mation was at hand. This belief was derived, in the prece- 
ding century, from the Apocalypse of John, (xx, 2, 3, 4,) and, 
being advanced by many in this century, it spread over all 
Europe, and excited immense terror and alarm among the 
people. For they supposed, St. John had explicitly foretold, 
that, after a thousand years from the birth of Christ, Satan 
would be let loose, Antichrist would appear, and the end of 
the world would come. Hence immense numbers, transferring 





* Gerhard’s Loc. Theol. LX. 182, 183. 
t Not the Greek, as their chronology was 1500 years in advance of the Latin 
churches. 
27 
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their property to the churches and monasteries, left all and 
proceeded to Palestine, where they supposed Christ would 
descend from heaven to judge the world. Others, by a 
solemn vow, consecrating themselves and all they possessed 
to the churches, the monasteries, and the priests, served them 
in the character of slaves, performing the daily tasks assigned 
them ; for they hoped the supreme Judge would be more 
favorable to them, if they made themselves servants tq his 
servants. Hence, also, whenever an eclipse of the sun or 
moon took place, most oma betook themselves to caverns 
and rocks, and caves. Very many, also, gave a large part of 
their estates to God and the saints—i. e. to the priests and 
monks. And, in many places, edifices, beth sacred and secular, 
were suffered to go to decay, and, in some instances, actually 
ulled down, from the expectation that they would no longer 
e needed. This general delusion was opposed, indeed, by a 
few wiser individuals ; yet nothing could overcome it, till the 
century had closed. But, when the century ended without 
any great calamity, the aw part began to understand, that 
John had not really predicted what they so much feared.”™ 
In illustration of the style of discourse at that period, 
Abbo of Fleury, who died a. p. 1004, in his “Apologeticum 
adversus Arnulphum,”’ makes the following statement : 
“When a little boy (adolescentulus) I heard, in a church at 
Paris, a sermon before the people on The End of the World ; 
that, as soon as the meni of a thousand years was com- 
pleted, Antichrist would come: and, not long afterwards, 
would follow the Universal Judgment. This doctrine I re- 
sisted, as far as 1 was able, from the gospels, the Apoca- 
lypse, and the book of Daniel. At last, my abbot, of blessed 
memory, Richard, very skilfully eradicated the inveterate 
error respecting the end of the world, after receiving the 
letter from the Lotharingians which I was to answer. For 
the rumor had filled almost the whole world, that, when the 
Annunciation of our Lady should happen on Good Friday 
(parasceve), beyond any doubt the end of the world would 
oceur.”+ 


“The inveterate error ” 


could not have been very effee- 
tually “eradicated,” by the learned “abbot of blessed memory,” 
thus early in the tenth century, if we may judge from its preva- 
lence towards its close.’ “This belief,” says Robertson, “ was 
so universal and so strong, that it mingled itself with civil 
transactions. Many charters, in the latter part of the tenth 





* Murdock’s Mosheim, 5th Ed., II. 130, 131. ¢t Mosheim, IL 131. 
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century, begin in this manner: “ Appropinquante mundi ter- 
mino,” ete. “ As the end of the world is now at hand, and b 
various calamities and judgments the signs of its mea 
are now manifest,” ete* ; John Trithemius, Abbot of Span- 
heim, in his chronicle of this period, relates, a. D. 960, that 
Bernhard, a hermit of Thuringia, made his appearance in the 
Diet at Wurzburg and declared that the last day was just at 
hand, and that the world would very soon come to an end. 
He claimed that he had received it by revelation from God ; 
and in testimony thereof God had permitted crosses to appear 
on men’s garments, which would not disappear, until the end 
occurred. 

The “ Gesta Episc.-Leodiensium,” written about a. p. 1050, 
describe a terrible panic in Calabria, among the army of Otho, 
occasioned by an eclipse of the sun, said to have occurred in 
995 ; possibly the nearly total eclipse of May 7th, 970, re- 
corded in Struyk’s catalogue : “Smitten with an incredible 
terror, they thought of nothing else but the approach of the 
day of judgment. Some basely hid themselves away in wine 
casks, some in chests, others under waggons. Every one 
prized the opportunity, if, on that unnatural night, he could 
find a hiding place for himself.”+ 

Of the last year of the century, a. D. 1000, Sigebert, who 
flourished at the close of the next century, and wrote a chron- 
icle of the times, says: “ Many prodigies appeared. A tre- 
mendous earthquake occurred. A comet made its appearance. 
At nine o’clock on the 19th of January, the heavens opened, 
and a torch, as it were, with a long track, darted, like light- 
ning, to the earth, so that not only they who were in the 
fields, but they, also, who were in the houses, were dazzled 
with the light ; which fissure gradually faded away, and a 
figure sppearee as of a serpent with a huge head and ceru- 


lean feet.” : 


Numerous citations from the old chronicles of the period, in 
relation to the prodigies, calamities, and other portents, that 
distinguished the thousandth year from the Incarnation of our 
Lord, illustrative of the loosing of Satan from the bottomless 
pit after his long imprisonment of ten centuries, are to be 





* Hist. of Chas. V.,Am. Ed. 517. For further illustrations, see Chron. Guil. 
Godelli, in “ Recueil des Historiens de France,” X. 262. “Vita Abbonis,” ibid., 
p. 332. “Corp. Script. Medii Avi,” I. 909. “ Annalisto Saxo,” ibid., 476. 
‘Chron. S. Pantaleonis ap. Eccard.” “ Hist. de Langued.,” par D. D. de Vic. 
et Vaisette, Tom. II, Preuves, pp. 86, 89, 90, 117, 158, ete. 

+ Martene, “ Collectio Amplissima,”’ IV. 860. 

t Bucholceri, Index Chron. 309. ~ 
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found in archbishop Usher’s “ De Ecclesiarum Christianorum 

Successione et Statu.” He cites particularly the testimony 

of Werner, William of Tyre, Sigonius, Hector Boethius, He- 
idanus, the abbot Rupert, Sabellicus, Sigebertus, Nangiacus, 
incentius, Antoninus, and Nauclesus.* 

The long looked for and dreaded year, the first of the 
second thousand of our era, — like all its forerunners ; 
the second also ;, and still the world moved on; the earth 
pursued its wontoh-course in the heavens ; and the scoffer 
could say, and doubtless, after so much prognostication on the 

art of the priesthood, did say,—‘ Where is the promise of 
his coming? for, since the fathers fell asleep, all things con- 
tinue as they were from the beginning of the creation.’ 

In the third year the people took heart, laughed at their 
fears, and began to undo the folly of the recent reign of ter- 
ror. “Asthe year 1003 approached,” writes Glaber Rudol- 
phus, a. D. 1045, “there was almost the world over, but es- 
pecially in Italy and France, a general repairing of the 
churches. An intense emulation prevailed among the Chris- 
tian people in the matter of church decorations. It was as if 
the world had everywhere cast off its old garments, and was 
decking itself with the white raiment of the churches.%{ The 
splendid cathedrals of Strasburg, Mayence, Trier, Speyer, 

orms, Basil, Dijon, Toul, and others, date from this period— 
monuments and memorials of the great panic, and fruits of the 
spoils acquired by the priesthood, 

The panic was in some measure renewed when, a few years 
afterwards, Jerusalem was trodden under foot by the Turks. 
“In the year of our Lord 1009,” says William Godell, the 
chronicler of the period, “ through God’s permission, the land 
of Judea was invaded by the unclean Turks, Jerusalem was 
taken, and the glorious sepulchre of Christ our Lord fell into 
their hands.” “In the year following, when these events were 
reported throughout the world, fear and grief filled the hearts 
of most people, since they imagined that the end of the world 
had arrived, and the better disposed, turning the occasion to 








* Asimilar array of authorities, in respect to the thousandth year from our 
Lord’s Passion and Ascension, a. p. 1033; and from the Destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, a. p. 1070, illustrative of the theory that Satan was loosed from imprison- 
ment at one or the other of these dates, is given by Usher, in the same excel- 
lent treatise, chaps. III, IV, V. , 
t 2 Pet. IIL. 4. 

Duchesne’s Script. Franc., IV, 217. 

Gieseler’s Ecc. History, Il, 100. Baron. Annal. a. p. 1003. Glaber Ro- 
dulph. Hist. Lib. Ill. ch. 4. 
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their lives.” 
Out of these agitations and convulsions sprang the Cru- 
sades, extending from the close of this century to A. D. 
1270. “The impulse,” says Major Proctor, “which, above all 
others, had a tendency to increase the ardor for pilgrimages, 
arose from a growing belief, early in the tenth century, that 
the end of the world was at hand. It was imagined that 
the thousand years mentioned in the Apocalypse would 
speedily be fulfilled ; that the reign of Antichrist approached ; 
and that the terrors of the last judgment would immediately 
follow. In proportion as this erroneous interpretation of 
sacred prophecy gained wider credence, the western world 
became violently agitated with fearful forebodings of the de- 
struction which awaited the earth. Every delusive form of 
propitiation for sin, in penance and pilgrimage, was eagerly 
embraced ; and, as it was concluded that to visit the scenes 
of redemption was both a meritorious and a preservative act, 
multitudes annually flocked to Jerusalem, to revive and re- 
cover those hopes of salvation which withered under the 
remembrance of habitual guilt. When an expedient, so qui- 
eting to the consciences of men in a state of society equall 
fruitful of crime and superstition, had once been discovered, 
inducements were not wanting for its repetition, and the cus- 
tom surpassed and survived its original impulse and occa- 


profit, pomener addressed themselves to the reformation of 


ion.”+ 

‘te fact, the original impulse itself survived.’ The world was 
kept almost continually in a state of alarm in respect to the 
last day. The thousand years had been dated from the In- 
carnation. Now the Crucifixion was thought to be the termi- 
nus a quo; and then the Destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans. Aventinus, the annalist, relates, that during the 
reign of Henry IV, about a. p. 1062, a report was of constant 
prevalence that the end of the world was at hand.”{ So 
greatly and generally had the outward church become a sink 
of immorality, at this period, and so completely had impiety, 
infidelity, and every form of vice and crime taken possession 
of the priesthood of all orders, with rare exceptions, that 
thoughtful and serious men, here and there, were emboldened 
openly to declare that Antichrist had surely come, and seated 
himself in the temple of God; and that, consequently, the 





* Recueil des Historiens, X. 262. 
+ History of the Crusades, Am. Ed., 20, 21. 
} Gerhard’s Loc. Theol. [X. 183. 
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Second Coming of the Messiah to judge the world was mo- 
mentarily to be expected.* 

In fact, there had been no generation since the Apostles’ 
days that had not been told that Antichrist had come, or was 
just about to come. In every age a class of men is to be 
found, who take special interest in exposing the immoralities 
and degeneracy of their own times ; who regard the days in 
which they live as the very worst of all; who cannot believe 
that any future age will exceed theirs in depravity ; and who, 
therefore, look upon the predictions respecting the Antichrist 
of the last days as in actual fulfillment before their own eyes. 
The Neros of Pagan, and the Borgias of Papal, Rome, the 
Alarics, Attilas, and Genserics of the North, the Mahomets, 
Saladins, Bajazets, and Tamerlanes of the East, the Hilde- 
brands, Leos, and Napoleons of the West, have each, in their 
turn, been identified with the Man of Sin. Now it is an indi- 
vidual; then an organized system or dominion. In no one 
particular have interpreters differed more than in their iden- 
tification of the Antichrist of John’s epistles, and the “ Ano- 
mos” of Paul—* the Man of Sin.” The Apocalypse makes no 
specific mention of either. All sorts of speculations have 
been started and maintained as to the times of Antichrist, 
and the period of his operations ; some confining his dominion 
to the forty-two months of the Apocalypse, and others extend- 
ing the time to nearly thirteen centuries. 

“ With respect to the nature of that power,” says the Rev. 
Dr. J. H. Todd, of Dublin, “its head or leader, its duration, 
the date of its appearance in the world, and the mode or de- 
gree in which it shall seek the subversion of the truth ; 
whether we are to look for an individual Antichrist, or a suc- 
cession of itidividuals, or a body of men leagued together 
against religion; whether we are to expect a power openly 
and avowedly professing atheism, and Genhaes the very 
name and semblance of Christianity ; or whether we are to 
look for this enemy in the garb of a friend, naming, indeed, 
the name of Christ, and professing to act in his name and by 
his authority, but in reality a deadly foe, undermining true 
religion by insidious fraud, and propagating, under the name 
of Christian-doctrine, the most damnable and fatal errors : 
these are questions upon which there does indeed exist, and 
upon which there has long existed, much diversity of opinion 
in the church.”+ That these questions ever have been satis- 


* Consult Gerhard’s Confessio Catholica, 585-595. 
t Discourses on the Prophecies relating to Antichrist, pp. 36, 37. 
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factorily answered, or that they can be at the present day, 
cannot be affirmed but by ignorance or self-conceit. 

The twelfth century, that witnessed the colossal strides of 
the papal power towards universal dominion, and the agita- 
tions consequent upon the first Crusades, gave rise, also, to a 
new school of prophetic interpreters. Hitherto the views of 
Augustine had been currently received, at least throughout 
the Latin portion of the Church. Elliott says, of his inter- 
pretation of Rev. xx, 1-6,—“ This view prevailed from Au- 
gustine’s time, through the middle ages, nearly to the Re- 
formation. In the sixth century, Primasius and Andreas 
advocated it; in the eighth and ninth, Bede and Ambrose 
Ansbert.” “ Even after the Reformation various Protestant 
doctors still held to it—among others, Pareus and Foxe.”* 
Now, for the first time, the Apocalypse was interpreted as a 
, of the more remarkable events in the fates and 
ortunes of the Christian Church, in chronological order, from 
the days of John to the end of time ; as designed to furnish a 
true chronological chart to all future ages of the progress of 
Christ’s kingdom on the earth. 

“A new scheme of interpretation,” says the Rev. Dr. 
Charles Maitland, “‘ now began to be planned ; an adaptation 
of history to a part of those prophecies which till then had 
been applied exclusively to the end. The first part of the 
Apocalypse so explained was the vision of the seven seals. 
Down to the year 1120, every writer that had handled the 
seals had agreed in the meaning of the first, sixth, and sev- 
enth. The first had been taken to mean the gospel triumph ; 
the sixth, the precursors of the last judgment; the seventh, 
the beginning of the eternal rest.” “The problem, as it pre- 
sented itself to the expositor, was this: Given, in the first and 
sixth seals, the beginning and the end of the dispensation, to 
find, in its intermediate history, the intervening four.”+ 

A specimen of the early interpretation of the first and sixth 
seals may be seen in what follows from Anselm of Havelberg, 
who wrote in this twelfth century : “The white horse is the 
Church’s first state, bright and beautiful with the lustre of 
miracles.” “The sixth seal;—that state of the Church in 
which there is indeed a’ great earthquake, even that terrible 
persecution which will come in the time of Antichrist.”{ The 
symbols were regarded as expressive of the general charac- 
teristics of the age or period which they were designed to 





* Hore Apoc. IIL. 1354. 
+ The Apostles’ School of Prophetic Interpretation, pp. 315, 316. 
} In Dr. Achery’s Spicilegium, XIII. Dialog. I. vii-xiii. 
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represent. Much was referred to costume. No one thought 
_of finding a detailed history of men and things in the various 
particulars of these allegorical representations. 

“So late as the thirteenth century,” says Professor Stuart, 
“began the far more important and influential error of re- 
garding the Apocalypse as a kind of nucleus or syllabus of 
ecclesiastical and civil history, down to the end of the world. 
‘Prophecy,’ says Litcke, with much force, ‘appeared to be the 
compass which the Divine Spirit had given to the Church, on 
her voyage over the wide sea of time, in order that she might 
at any moment determine where she was, how Jong she must 
still maintain her contest, and whither she should direct.her 
eourse.’” “Boundless scope was given to imagination, con- 
jecture, witty applications of certain expressions in the Apoc- 
alypse, and, in a word, to everything but a truly historico- 
exegetical mode of exposition.” “While the application of 
the symbols in the Apocalypse has been greatly changed, in 
many respects, from that which the Romish expositors main- 
tained, yet the principle itself, which led to the making of the 
book a mere syllabus of civil and ecclesiastical history, has 
been transferred unimpaired to the Protestant Church, and 
remains, down to the present hour, as the current one in Eng- 
land and in America.”* 

How confidently and even arrogantly this novel principle 


of Apocalyptic interpretation, unknown until nearly the close 
P y Pp y 


of the twelfth century, is now assumed, contrary to all the 
teachings of the primitive church, as the only true and relia- 
ble principle, may be seen in the writings of the late Prof. 
George Bush of New York. In reply to Prof. Stuart, he says : 
“Tf your hypothesis be correct, not only has nearly the whole 
Christian world been led astray for ages by a mere ignis 
fatuus of false hermeneutics, but the church is at once cut 
loose from every chronological mooring, and set adrift in the 
open sea, without the vestige of a beacon, light-house, or star, 
by which to determine her bearings or distances from the de- 
sired millennial haven to which she had hoped she was tending. 
She is deprived of the means of taking a single celestial obser- 
vation, and has no possible data for ascertaining, in the remotest 
degree, how far she is yet floating from the Ararat of promise. 
Upon your theory, the Christian werld has no distinet intima- 
tion given it, as to the date of the downfall of the Roman 
Despotism,; civil or eeclesiastical, of Mahometanism, or of. Pa- 
ganism,—no clew to the time of the conversion of the Jews, 





* Commentary on the Apocalypse, L 459, 460. 
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or of the introduction of the Millennium. On all these points 
the church is shut up to a blank and dreary uncertainty.”* 
But when and where are we told in Holy Scripture, that such 
a chart had been, or would be, provided for the church ? With 
what a cool assurance are the main points at issue between 
the two great schools of prophetic interpreters here taken for 
granted,—all settled with a dash of the pen! 

The greatness of the revolution, introduced at this era, war- 
rants a somewhat particular reference to its chief originator. 
It was the work of Joachim, a Calabrian monk, born A. D., 
1111,+ near Cosenza, in the southern part of the kingdom of 
Naples. His opportunities for education were quite limited, 
not extending una the elementary principles of grammar. 
At the age of fifteen, on his way to the Holy Land, he was ar- 
rested by a great pestilence at Constantinople, and led there- 
by to enter upon a religious life. At Jerusalem, whither he 
proceeded as a barefooted hermit, he gave himself to the most 
rigid austerities ; and while worshiping in the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, was rewarded, as his eulogists affirm, and as 
he himself maintained, with a peculiar measure of the Spir- 
it’s influence, by which he was enabled to penetrate the most 
obscure mysteries of the Holy Scriptures, and clearly perceive 
the exact meaning of their predictions. More particularly he 
claimed to have found, what had thus far evaded all search, 
the key of the Apocalypse.t Returning to Calabria, he en- 
tered the order of Cistercian monks, and became successfully 
prior and abbot of the monastery of Corazzo. By leave of 
the Pope, Lucius III., he retired from his monastery, a. D. 
1183, to the solitude of Haute-pierre in the Appenines, where, 
during the next six years, he composed most of his works. He 
founded, a. p. 1189, the order of Flora, and became their first 
abbot. His death occurred March 30, 1202, at the convent of 
“St Martin de Jove ou de canale.” 

He wrote a Harmony of the Old and New Testaments, 

* The Hierophant: or Monthly Journal of Sacred Symbols and Prophecy. p. 
* 80 Moreri: “vers l’an onze cens onze.”” Others, 1130 and 1145. 

t ‘‘ Il est constant, qu’étant allé visiter les lieux saints & Jérusalem, 
al’ége de quinze ans, lorsqu’ il ne savoit encore pour le plus, que la gram- 
maire, il s’alla mettre dans l’esprit que Dieu lui avoit donné, dans |’ eglise 
du saint Sépulchre, une connoissance infuse de tous les mystéres de 
l’Ecriture et sur-tout de l’Apocalypse, dont il croyoit avoir la clef, que 
personne n’avoit encore pu trouver. II est vrai qu’il disoit qu’il n’avoit 
poit de révélation du Ciel, ni méme de don de prophetie ; mais il ajoutoit 
qu'il avoit regu de Dieu l’esprit d’intelligence pour entendre clairement 
les propheties de l’Ancien et du Nouveau Testament.’’ Louis Moreri’s 
‘« Dictionaire Historique,’’ in verb., ‘‘Joachim.’’ Ed. of 1740. 
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Commentaries on Isaiah and portions of the Minor Prophets, 
on Jeremiah, on Daniel, and on the Apocalypse ; besides sev- 
eral other treatises on prophecy, containing divers predictions 
or prognostications of bis own, respecting the Popedom, An- 
tichrist, &c. One of his works, that savored strongly of 
Tritheism, was condemned by the Council of Lateran, a. p. 
1215, another by Alexander IV., in 1256, and another by 
the Council of Arles in 1260 ; but in no case to the prejudice 
of the author himself. He lived and died in the bosom of the 
church, enjoying the favor of successive Pontiffs, by whose 
order, he affirmed, he wrote the most of his works. He was 
held, by the superstitious multitude, in high repute both for 
wisdom and piety ; while others regarded him as a heretic, a 
hypocrite, an impostor. He seems to have been a weak- 
minded enthusiast, elated with exalted views of his own con- 
= a and regarding his visionary notions as divine ora- 
cles. 

In the “ British Magazine,” for October and November, 
1839, two articles on “ Antichrist in the Thirteenth Century,” 
appeared, in which his history and opinions are discussed with 
great learning and critical skill. From these essays, and other 
notices of his life and writings, in “ Acta Sanctorum, Maii, 
Tom. VII., die vigesima nona,” pp. 89-143, as well as from 
portions of his works now at hand, it is not difficult to ascer- 
tain his general views. 

Guided by the tripartite classification in Matthew’s genealo- 
gy of our Lord, he divides the whole period of the world’s 
duration into three states; 1. From Adam to Christ: 2. From 
Christ to a. D. 1260: 3. Thence to the End of the World. 
The first is typical of the laity ; the second of the clergy ; 
the third of the monks. The first is the dispensation of the 
Father ; the second of the Son ; the third of the Holy Ghost.* 
As he lived and wrote near the close of the 12th century, he 
taught that the dispensation of the Son would terminate with- 
in two generations—sixty years—and be succeeded by a new 
dispensation of the Holy Ghost, during which the monastic 
orders would every where be glorified. The 42 months, du- 
ring which the holy city was to be trodden under foot of the 
Gentiles, are made to represent 42 generations from the First 





* “Significat enim prima statio earundem primum statum a generationibus 
seculorum inchoatum,—utique ab Habraam, in persona Dei Patris, et ordine 
laicorum. Secunda, statum inceptum a Christo in persona Filii, et ordinecleri- 
corum. Tertia, tertium a diebus nostris exorsum, in persona Spiritus Sancti, et 
ordine spiritualium contemplantium dominum, et usque in finem seculi prolong- 
andum.” In Jeremiam Prophetam Interpretatio, p. 2. 
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Advent,—40 of these had nearly past,—two more remained, 
during which the church would be subjected to severe per- 
secution. The last three and a half years of this period would 
be the most terrible of all, Antichrist being then fully devel- 
oped. The year 1260 would put an end to sorrow, and bring 
in the new and beatific state.* This correspondence between 
the months of the dragon’s raging against the church and the 
generations from Christ to his own times, so far as can now 
be seen, led him to interpret the 1260 days as so many years. 
No other reason is given. It was a good hit; it tallied well 
with his scheme,—it brought the times of Antichrist and the 
Second Advent just where he wanted them to come—near 
enough to his own days, to create a great sensation ; and yet 
far enough off to allow himself to pass from the stage of ac- 
tion, and not survive any possible mistake in his prognostica- 
tions. So he takes it for granted, not condescending to prove 
it, that a day is to be accounted a year. t 

This was the origin of the year-day system of prophetic in- 
terpretation. A Calabrian monk, a wild enthusiast, unlettered, 
a pretender to a sort of divine inspiration, whose commenta- 
ries are beneath criticism, are wholly dogmatical, and visiona- 
ry to the last degree, unsupported by any references to the 
wisdom of twelve centuries, and in direct opposition to the 
teachings of all the fathers of the church and of every eccle- 
siastical writer before his day,--marks out a scheme, and in- 
troduces a principle, of interpretation, which Protestant in- 
terpreters have since adopted, almost without inquiry, and on 
which they have builded vast and magnificent structures, suc- 
ceeding each other as rapidly as the clouds that flit across the 
vernal sky, and as shadowy and unsubstantial. True, here and 
there, before his day, we meet with an obscure writer, or a 
late author, who suggests that the three and a half days of 
the exposure of the dead bodies of the two witnesses (Apoc. xi, 
9,) may mean three and a half years. Such were Tychonius, 
Prosper, Primasius, Bede, Haymo, Ansbert, Bruno and Rupert. 
None others went as far. But even they had not the least 
thought, apparently, of stretching the 1260 days of the drag- 
on’s raging over the long period of 1260 years. Joachim was 





*“ Templum, ecclesia Romana scilicet generalis, quae calcanda est velut civ- 
itas sancta mensibus quadraginta duobus, generaliter a Christo usque in finem 
secundi status,—42 menses, 42 generationes sunt, in quibus affligendus est poipu 
lus Christianus,—et terminantur anno Christi 1260.” “In 60 annis terminabtur- 
afflictio eeclesiae,—particulariter autem in tribus annis et dimidio gravior in- 
dncetur vexatio.” In Jeremiam, p. 285. 

+ “Accepto haud dubia die pro anno, et 1260 diebus pro totidem annis.” Liber 
Concordiae 2, c. 16, & 5, c. 118. 
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the first to venture on so bold an assumption, and must be cred- 
ited with the invention. This, however, is not the place for the 
consideration of this popular theory. It will receive atten- 
tion in a separate article. 

The seven churches in this scheme are emblematic of the 
second state, and so are the seven seals, the seven trumpets 
and the seven vials. Dr. C. Maitland has well observed : 
“ Joachim’s method of expounding was simple enough ; pla- 
cing himself close upon the end, he adapted the concluding 
prophecies to the events of his own time. Of any series of 
seven he makes the sixth present; therefore, there is but one 
more to come. This method, afterwards so often applied to 
the seals, trumpets and vials, was not only invented by Joa- 
chim, but even made the basis of his commentary.”* His cor- 
respondences are endless; he finds them everywhere, The 
plainest prose of the historian, and the simplest words of the 
poet, are big with prophecy. Everything in the patriarchal 
and Mosaic dispensation is type and symbol. He is the most 
inveterate allegorizer and the most visionary expositor of 
Scripture, whose writings have fallen under our eye. He is 
never at a loss for historic personages and events to fill out 
his scheme. Every head of the dragon is identified, and the 
seven days of creation are full of ecclesiastical history.t His 
conceits are both endless and puerile. 

It is a mistake to suppose, as some have done, that Joachim 
regarded the Roman church as Antichrist. It was the Roman 
church that was to be trodden under foot; the mystical Jeru- 
salem was the symbol of that church, and the mystical Baby- 
lon of the Alemanic [Gerffan] Roman empire, or Rome as its 
capital. The latter was to be the oppressor of the former, 





* “The Apostles’ School of Prophetic Interpretation,” p. 321. 

t “Septem capita dicitur habere draco diabolus, de quibus dicitur, ‘ Contri- 
visti capita draconum in aquis ;’ (Ps. Ixxiv. 14;) scilicet principum in bapti- 
zatis. Primum. in apostolis ; secundum, in martyribus ; tertium, in doctoribus ; 
quartum, in virginibus ; quintum, in clericis et conventualibus ; sextum, in 
cruce signatis et fidelibus; septimum, in duobus futuris testibus. Primum 
caput diaboli fait Herodes, per quem, quia non potuit Christum, innocentes 
pueros devoravit ; secundum, Nero; tertium, Constantius ; quartum, Cosdroe, 
rex Persarum; quintum, Henricus primus, princeps Alemanorum; sextum, 
Saladinus ; septimum, Antichristus, rex Patarenorum. Nota; singulus accipitur 
cum suis successoribus. Vide casum. Primo die, lux et tenebre ; apostoli et 
Judei. Secundo, firmamentum in aquis ; martyres in idolatris et philosophis. 
Tertio, terra germinans ; doctores, remotis aquis hereticis. Quarto, luminaria ; 
virgines contra Mahumetas, ut lucerent super terram. Quinto, pisces, Kc. ; 
contra luxuriosos, dantes eis exemplum virginitatis. Sexto, homo contra bes- 
tias ; scilicet, fideles contra Saracenos. Septimo, predicatores veritatis contra 
falsos Christianos, quia sub septimo angelo consummabitur mysterium Dei, et 
perficientur ccelum et terra, et omnis ornatus ecrum.” In Jeremiam, p. 143. 
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and the precursor of the great Antichrist who was to rage 
during the last three and a half years of the forty-two mysti- 
cal months.* 

Such a speculator, so bold, so positive and so radical, was 
just the man to sway the populace of that rude age. The 
ignorant and superstitious multitude were fully prepared to 
credit his claims to divine illumination, and to receive his 
interpretations as oracular predictions. His fame spread 
everywhere, and brought him numerous clients ; he was con- 
sulted by high and low, and his sayings regarded as prophe- 
cies. Richard I., of England, on his way with a noble army to 
rescue the holy sepulchre from the sultan Saladin, wintered at 
Messina, Sicily, a. D. 1190. Hearing of Joachim, then in his 
80th year,t he prevailed upon Tancred, king of Sicily, to send 
for him. The abbot came; Richard sought information as to 
the issue of his expedition. The old monk assured him that 
he would have his labor for his pains; that the time for the 
recovery of the Holy City was not yet; that Saladin was the 
sixth head of the dragon of the Apocalypse, and could not be 
conquered until seven years had expired from the conquest of 
the city by the Saracens, a. p. 1187. He further informed 
him that a. p. 1199, the seventh seal would be broken, and 
shortly afterwards Antichrist, already born, would set up his 
kingdom, persecute the saints, and eventually be slain, when 
the gospel would prevail over the whole earth. Richard and 
the prelates of the court confronted him, but of course failed 
to make any impression upon him.t 

The writings of Joachim obtained a wide circulation in the 
thirteenth century; in many quarters they were regarded as 
veritably inspired productions. Large extracts were made 
from them, and obtained great currency under the name of 
“the Everlasting Gospel.” He was commonly spoken of as 
“the Prophet,” and classed with the sacred writers. The 
growing iniquity of the times, the unutterable depravity of 
the court of Rome, the infamous and diabolical massacre of 
the Albigenses by tens of thousands, in the name of the 
church, and at the instigation of the papacy, and the convul- 
sions of the period consequent upon the inroads of the Sara- 
cens, and the vast gatherings and movements of the crusaders, 
prepared the way for the belief that the world was verily 





* Dr. Todd’s Discourses on Antichrist, 459. 

+ According to Moreri, whose references are ample. 

t Moreri’s Grand Dictionaire Historique, V. 140. Roger de Hoveden, in 
Richard L, Anno 1190. Annales Ecclesiastici C. Baronii, a. vp. 1190. Acta 
Sanctorum, Maii, Tom.VII., die vigesima nona, pp. 137, 8. 
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coming to a speedy end. The second age seemed to have lost 
its vitality, and to be in the very extremity of decay and 
death. A new age—the promised dispensation of the Holy 
Ghost—seemed to be imperatively demanded. Never had 
there been a period so ominous of destruction. The end of 
all things was confidently expected at the time foretold by 
Joachim ; his theory of interpretation continually grew in 
favor among the people, and epecially among the monastic 
orders. 

The Franciscans, more particularly, espoused the new 
theory, and warmly advocated the views and principles pre- 
sented and taught in “the Everlasting Gospel.” <A party 
grew up among them, who insisted on rigidly maintaining the 
rule of poverty established by their founder, Francis of Assissi, 
A. D. 1207, whose life they claimed to have been an exact trans- 
cript of the life of the blessed Jesus himself. That rule, under 
the sanction of the papacy, had been greatly modified. The 
Spirituals, as they were called, were thus thrown into a state 
of opposition to the oa power. “Under these circumstances 
the writings of Joachim, abbot of Flora, were seized upon with 
avidity by the more rigid party, his complaints of the corrup- 
tion of the church, and his prophecies of an approaching 
renovation, being thought strictly applicable to the origin and 
fortunes of their order. Thus arose amongst the more rigid 
Franciscans an Apocalyptic party, who not only declared the 
existing state of the church to be entirely corrupt, but consid- 
dered the whole work of Christ to have been only a prepara- 
tion for a more perfect period of the Holy Ghost.”* 

A new impulse was given to the advocates of the new Apo- 
calyptic theory, by the appearance at Paris, a. p. 1254, of a 
work called “Introductorius in Evangelium Aternum,” in 
which it was solemnly announced, that but six years remained 
before the advent of the Great King to introduce the glorious 
era of the Holy Spirit. It was issued anonymously, but ap- 
pears to have been written by Gerhard, a Franciscan friar of 
the party of Spirituals, and an adherent of John of Parma, 
with whom he was put on trial. His refusal to renounce the 
views of Joachim subjected him to an imprisonment for eigh- 
teen years. 

“ This treatise,” says Mosheim, “among many other absurd 
and impious things, contained this most detestable assevera- 
tion: that the true and eternal gospel of God was exhibited 





* Giesseler’s Text Book of Ecclesiastical History, vol. II. 300, 301, Am. Ed. 
of 1836. 
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to mankind by St. Francis, who was the angel mentioned in 
the eae Ea chap. xiv. 6; that the gospel of Christ would 
be abrogated in the year 1260, and this new and eternal gos- 
pel take its place; and that the ministers, by whom this great 
change would be brought about, were to be itinerant, bare- 
footed friars.”* Great indignation was excited, among the 
theologians of the newly-founded Sarbonne, against the men- 
dicant orders, and the book was condemned in the following 
year, 1255, by Alexander IV. But the excitement growing 
out of these predictions could not be suppressed ; as the time 
of the expected end drew nigh, A. D. 1260, the agitation in- 
creased, and publications on the subject were multiplied. In 
1256, William, of St. Amour, a doctor of the Sarbonne at Paris, 
wrote, in defence of the University against the mendicant 
orders, a work on “ the Perils of the Latter Times,” (“ De Peri- 
culis Novissimorum Temporum,”) in which he took the ground 
that the prediction in 2 Tim. ui. 1, &c., had its fulfilment in 
the begging fraternities, appealing to Joachim’s “ Everlasting 
Gospel” in proof of his positions, and reminding them that 
according to their favorite author the world would, a. p. 
1260, be brought to an end; that as the destruction of old 
Babylon followed close upon the appearance of the word 
“Mene” or number, so in the new Babylon, even the church, 
the completion of the number 1260 must announce a speedy 
ruin.”’+ 

The failure of the year, thus designated, to accommodate 
itself to their prognostications, by no means put an end to 
the speculations of these adventurers. The sebuah survived 
its first disappointment. Joachim had numbered his prophet- 
ic year-days eons the incarnation. Possibly it should have 
been from the death and resurrection of Christ ; a slight error, 
only, in the application of the principles of interpretation ! 
Such, from that day to the present, has been the practice of 
this school of interpreters. Six centuries of repeated fail- 
ures in the chronological arrangements of their year-days, 
have, apparently, but increased their confidence in the system 
itself. 


* Inst. of Ecc. History, I. 313, 314. Hermann Conner specifies the following 
errors in the book: “ Quod novum testamentum, sicut vetus, evacuandum est. 
Quod novum testamentum non durabit in virtute sua, nisi per sex annos _— 
ime futuros, scilicet usque ad annum 1260. Quod adveniente evangelio Spiritus 
Sancti, sive clarescente opere Joachim, quod dicitur evangelium eternum s. 
Spiritus Sancti, evacuabitur evangelium Christi.” Eccardi Corpus Histor. Me- 
dii Avi. II. 849, seq. Gieseler, II. 302. 

t Dr. C. Maitland’s Apostles’ School of Prophetic Interpretation, p. 333. 
Murdock’s Mosheim, ITI. 309. 
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Towards the close of the thirteenth century, Peter John, 
of Olivi, a Franciscan and a “ Spiritual,” wrote, and pub- 
lished, A. D. 1278, a commentary on the Apocalypse, in which 
he taught that the Roman church is the Babylon of the Apoc- 
alypse ; that the Pope is the mystical Antichrist, the precur- 
sor of the great Antichrist ; and that the apostate church 
would be utterly rejected, in “the good time coming,” as the 
Jewish church was cast off at the first advent ; that this re- 
jection would take place near the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and that then the last judgment would be at the very 
doors. The work itself has not survived, but copious extracts 
from it are preserved in the report of certain learned doctors, 
(to whose investigation the book had been commigted by Pope 
John XXI., then at Avignon,) containing sixty articles of con- 
demnation. This curious document, with other papers illus- 
trating his views, may be found in “Stephani Baluzii Miscel- 
lanorum, Libri Primus: Hoc est, collectio veterum, monumen- 
torum, que hactenus latuerant in variis codicibus ac biblio- 
thecis. Parisiis, 1678,” pp. 213-267. 

Early in the fourteenth century we find the same or similar 
views maintaind by the Beguins, or Beghards, a fanatical sect, 
of the third order of Franciscans, distinguished from the 
Spirituals by the name of the Fraticelli. They were pecu- 
liarly obnoxious to the Holy See, and were suppressed even- 
tually by the Inquisition. In the Book of Sentences and Con- 
fessions, published by Limborch, are recorded the examina- 
tions (A. D. 1321 and 1322) of Raymund de Buxo, Raymund 
de Antusano, Peter Moresius, Bernardus de na jacona, Maria 
de Serra, and many others, who agree in maintaining the sen- 
timents of Peter John of Olivi, and represent the years 1325, 
1330, and 1335, respectively, as the time when Antichrist 
would be slain. How they determined these dates is not so 
clear. Possibly they may have regarded the destruction of 
Jerusalem as the point of time for the commencement of the 
1260 so-called year-days ; or they may have used the 1335 
days of Daniel, (xii., 12) as better suited for their purpose, 
and dated them from the incarnation of our Lord.* 

Such was the school from which emanated the modern sys- 
tem of interpretation: a school few in number and feeble in 
intellect ; against whose peculiarities were arrayed not only 
the scholarship of the age, but the teachings of the whole 
church, with rare and doubtful exceptions, from the begin- 
ning. “There is nothing,” says Dr. Todd, “in the history or 





* Cf. Mosheim’s de Beghardis et Beguinabus Commentarius, Lipsic, 1790. 
Also Dr. J, H. Todd’s Discourses on the Antichrist, pp. 486-495. 
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general character of the sects amongst whom the peculiar ex- 
positions of the book of Revelation, to which I allude, origi- 
nated, to induce us to expect from them any new or important 
light on the real meaning of the prophecies of Holy Scripture. 
Still less is there any good ground for the opinion, that the 
rise of these very sects” (as maintained by Mede) “was 
itself a fulfillment of prophecy—that in them many did go to 
and fro, and knowledge was increased ; or that, by the labors 
of such interpreters, the mysteries of the prophets were un- 
sealed, and the book laid open. On the contrary, it has been 
shown that these sects were, for the most part, corrupt in doc- 
trine, or ignorant and superstitious in their practice ; and that 
their denunciations of the Roman church, as the Babylon of 
prophecy, were the offspring of a spirit very different indeed 
from that in which we should seek for the true interpretation 
of a book, of which it is written, “ Blessed is he that readeth, 
and they that hear the words of this prophecy, and keep 
those things that are written therein.”* 

As the ages rolled on, and the | ore designs of Providence 
were developed, without regard to the prognostications of 
these keen-sighted wiseacres, such of them as survived the 
papal persecutions of their day, or followed in the footsteps 
of Joachim and Peter John, were compelled to re-adjust the 
“ Calendar of Prophecy,” and find new initials for the long 
periods of Daniel and John. With the fourteenth century 
grew up a new empire in the far East, portentous of evil to: 
both the Oriental and Occidental churches; and from this 

eriod the Turks figure largely in Apocalyptic interpretation. 

t would be almost endless to notice the varying conjectures 
of successive writers of this class, from the. beginning of this 
century onward. A brief glance at the most conspicuous of 
these speculators must suffice. 

An awful pestilence, breaking out in Central Asia, a. p. 
1345, spread desolation over Asia and Africa, and finally made 
its appearance, three years afterwards, in Europe, sweeping 
away the population by tens and hundreds of thousands. At 
Lubeck 90,000 perished, at the rate of 1,500 daily. Fifty 
thousand died at London. In many places none were left to 
bury the dead. At Erfurt, after the cemeteries were filled, 
20,000 were buried outside of the city. One-third of the pop- 
ulation of Europe, it is thought, fell victims to the destroyer. 
Fearful earthquakes, moreover, shook the continent, and filled 
the miserable people with the most gloomy forebodings. It 





*Discourses on the Prophecies relating to Antichrist, pp. 496, 497. 
28 
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was believed by multitudes, that the angel of destruction had 
received commission to pour out the judgments of God upon 
the earth, in anticipation of the Second Advent of Christ, and 
the day of doom. 

John Wickliff was then in his twenty-fifth year, and a stu- 
dent at Oxford. The prophecies of the Abbot Joachim hav- 
ing arrested his attention, he was persuaded that the drama 
of time was nearly at an end, and so was led to write the first 
of his famous tracts against the corruptions of the clergy and 
the times. It was called “The Last Age of the Church,” and 
was put forth a. p. 1356. He maintained that four periods of 
tribulation were to intervene between the first and second 
Advent of Christ, two of which had already passed, and the 
other two were to be crowded into that (the fourteenth) cen- 
tury, which was to bring in the Last Great Day. As the work 
is found only in manuscript, and is not accessible, a full ac- 
count of his scheme cannot now be given.* Subsequently 
he wrote on Antichrist, and the Apocalypse, in which treatises 
he boldly charged that the Pope was the Man of Sin. 

In a sermon preached at Paul’s Cross, London, A. pb. 
1387, the Rev. R. Wimbeldon, speaking of Daniel’s 1290 days, 
says: “ Thus argueth a doctor in a book that he maketh of 
the end of the world.” “A day must be taken for a year, 
both by authority of Holy Writ in the same place and in 
others, and also by reason. So it seemeth to this Clerke, that. 
the great Antichrist should come in the 1400th year from the 
birth of Christ, the which number of years is now fulfilled, not 
fully twelve years and a half lacking.”+ This date he obtained, 
probably, by counting from the destruction of Jerusalem— 
the time of the setting up of the abomination in the Holy 
Place—1335 years. The book to which he refers, it is likely, 
was Wickliff’s, to which reference has just been made. 

That this book, or some other similar publication, in which 
Joachim’s theory was presented, was exerting some influence 
at Oxford, England, appears from a voluminous document, 

reserved by John Fox, purporting to be from the pen of 
Walter Brute, a layman and a husbandman, but “ brought up, 
as it seemeth, in the University of Oxford, being there also 
graduate.” He represents the 1290 and 1335 days of Daniel, 
and the 1260 days of John, as so many years, the most of 
which had already passed ; and the coming of the Lord and 
the end of the world as near at hand. Britain was the wil- 
derness into which the woman spoken of by John (Apoc. xii, 


*C. W. Le Bas’ Life of Wickliff, Am. Ed. of 1832, pp. 106, 107. 
+ Fox’s Acts and Monuments, Ed. of 1684, I, 628. 
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6) fled, and where she had continued, at that time, 1260 years. 
The beast from the sea was the Roman Empire, which con- 
tinued forty-two months—1260 years—from Julius Cesar, 
the first, to the end of Frederick, the last, Emperor of Rome.* 
Walter submitted to the church, and recanted, after which he 
sank into obscurity. 

The fifteenth century added but little, if anything, to the 
material for the better interpretation of the prophetic peri- 
ods. John Huss and Jerome of Prague, espousing the views 
of Wickliff, perished at the stake. Constantinople was cap- 
tured by the Turks, and the old Hastern Empire was brought to 
anend. The art of printing was discovered, and the dark ages 
of parchment and deiamas fled away forever before the com- 
ing day., These mighty changes compelled the new school of 
interpreters to re-adjust their “ dramatis personas,” and bring 
the termination of their periods to a later date. 

Having extended this inquiry over a period of fifteen hun- 
dred years from the First Advent, it is well to look back from 
this point, the commencement of a new era, and gather up 
some of the results of the investigation, respecting the opin- 
ions of the church relative to the Second Advent, as thus far 
‘ developed. 

From the days of Augustine, or the commencement of the 
fifth century, scarcely an allusion is found to the old Rabbini- 
cal fable of a Sabbatical Millennium in the seventh chiliad 
from the creation of the world. For more than a thousand 
years it appears to have passed out of sight, if not out of 
mind. With the chiliasm of the first three or four centuries, 
it seems to have been utterly exploded during this whole 

eriod, The Judaizing era had passed away, and with it such 
fables as the personal reign, in visible form and worldly state, 
of the Messiah with his saints on the earth; and the literal 
return of the twelve tribes of Israel to the land of their 
fathers ;—views that grew out of the old Rabbinical interpre- 
tations of the Old Testament Scriptures. The typical nature 
of the old dispensation was better understood, and its merely 
precursory character inculcated. 

It further appears, that the current and orthodox opinion of 
the church, during this period, respecting the thousand years 
of Satan’s imprisonment, as seen in vision, and described in 
the Apocalypse, by the seer of Patmos, differed wholly from 
the current opinion of our own times, as well as from those of 
the ancient and modern Chiliasts. The allegorical seizure and 





* Acts and Monuments, I, 548, 549, 550, 569. 
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chaining of “the dragon, that old serpent, which is the Devil 
and Satan,” and his imprisonment in the bottomless abyss, was 
interpreted, generally, as referring either to the Advent or to 
the Srucifixion, Resurrection and Ascension of our Lord. 
Some few referred it to the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
abolition of the Jewish Dispensation. In the later portion of 
the period under review, an opinion began to prevail that it 
referred to the overthrow of Paganism, at the accession of 
Constantine to the imperial throne. The thousand years of 
imprisonment were regarded as passing, or past—not future. 

“ Concerning the interpretation of which times,” says John 
Fox, “I see the common opinion of many to be deceived by 
ignorance of histories and state of things done in the church ; 
they supposing that the chaining up of Satan for a thousand 
years, spoken of in the Revelation, was meant from the birth 
of Christ, our Lord.” His own opinion was, “that Satan, after 
three hundred years, counting from the Passion of Christ, 
began to be chained up at what time the persecution of the 
primitive church began to cease ;” and that the thousand 
years ended in “the year of our Lord 1324, which was the 
cee! of the letting out of Satan.”* He represents his fifth 
200k as “containing the last three Bea: ta years from the 
loosing out of Satan.” Nothing is more common in the wri- 
tings of the latter part of this period than references to the 
loosing of Satan after his imprisonment, as having already 
occurred. 

Thus Wickliff says, “I have no recollection of any of the 
holy doctors, before the time when the Devil was loosed, who 
so treated of grace ; but, after the loosing of Satan, the eu- 
charistic error led many into other heresies.” He says, that 
the Friars “never came into the church until the unclean 
spirit, Satan, was loosed.” He speaks of it as probable, that, 
after the loosing of Satan, which took place in the second mil- 
lenary after the Ascension of Christ, the church will deviate 
greatly from the footsteps of Christ.t Glaber Rodulphus, a. p. 
1045, speaks of certain recent events as “agreeing with the 
abe e of the an ner John, who said that Satan should be 
oosed when a thousand years have been completed.”{ Lam- 
bert, the chronicler, writing of his own times, A. D. 1076, says, 
“Now Satan, loosed from his prison, assaults the peace 
of the church, not only with corporeal but with spiritual 
arms.” Archbishop Ussher says that the theologians who flour- 





* Acts and Monuments, I., 111, 112, 452. 
+ In Trialogo, Lib. II. ch. 7. Also IV. 33. 
t Hist., Lib. IL. ch. 12. 
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ished before his day, the seventeenth century, mostly agreed 
in dating the time of the enchaining of Satan from the rise 
of the Gospel, and the infancy of the Christian church. 
He excepts, among the ancient writers, the Chiliasts, and 
among the more recent, Nicholas de Lyra.* 

Andreas, bishop of Cesarea, in Cappadocia, a. p. 490, the 
most satisfactory expositor of the Apocalypse of the first five 
centuries, says, “the thousand years are the period from the 
Lord’s Incarnation to the coming of Antichrist.” The most of 
the interpreters previous to the Lutheran Reformation, such 
as Bede, the two Anselms, Haymo, Victorinus, Baringuedus, 
and Thomas Aquinas, interpret the Angel descending from 
heaven and chaining the Devil, as representing the Saviour, 
leaving the Father, to become incarnate for man’s redemption 
from Satan’s power.t “The position of Andreas,” says Prof. 
Stuart, after Piacke, “that the thousand years of chapter xx. 
must be counted from the first institution of the Christian 
church, which in itself was the first resurrection, was gener- 
ally admitted.”{ Tichonius, a. p. 362, fluctuates between the 
Advent and the Passion of our Lord, as the time for the bind- 
ing of Satan. Augustine, Primasius, and others, adopt the 
same views.§ Some difference of opinion prevailed, also, as 
to the length of this millennium. “Some,” says Andreas, 
“think that a long or a perfect period is signified ; others, 
that it is te be taken literally; others, again, that it should 
be restricted to a shorter period. But which of them is cor- 
rect is known only to God.” Says Arethas, successor of 
Andreas, “ Whether the thousand years are the space from 
the advent of Christ to the advent of Antichrist, or are just 
ten centuries, or even fewer than these, it is not ours to know 
exactly ; for to no mortals is it given to know the times or 
the seasons, which the Father hath put in his own power.”4 

However they may have differed as to the exact duration 
of the millennium, they agreed perfectly in believing that it 
was passing, or past, according as they preceded or followed 
the close of the first ten centuries from the Advent or Passion 
of Christ; with the exceptions already stated. The arrest, 
enchaining, and imprisonment of the old Dragon, as seen in 
vision by John, they interpreted not literally but spiritually. 
The binding was a past, not a future event. They, who lived 


* De Eccl. Christianorum Successione et Statu, ch. I. § 6. 
t Idem, I. 6. 
Commentary on the Apocalypse, I. 459. 
Aug. De Civitate Dei Lib. XX. ch. 8. 
|| Comment. in Apoc., eh. 60. 
In Apoc., ch. 60 
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after the first chiliad of the Christian era, were continually 
finding the most abundant and striking evidence, that Satan 
had been loosed from his chains, and was at large upon the 
eartl.* 

Not until the latter part of the twelfth eentury have we 
found, in this review, any trace of the interpretation, that pro- 
longs the three and a half years of the treading under foot of 
the Holy City by the Gentiles, the prophesying of the two 
witnesses in sackcloth, and the abiding of the star-crowned 
woman in the wilderness, (Apoc. xi, xii,) to more than twelve 
and a half centuries. A woman more than twelve hundred 
years old was an idea of which the writers of that period seem 
to have had no conception. They did not dream that two 
men could possibly preach a thousand years and more. Theirs 
were rational views of the imagery of John in comparison 
with the speculations of a later era. We have found but little 
in the character and history of the originater and first pat- 
rons of these modern speculations to challenge our convictions 
of their correctness. Nor does the subsequent history of this 
scheme of interpretation from the days of the Lutheran Re- 
formation, for which we have now no space, increase our con- 
fidence in its truth. It has never solved a single prophetic 
problem ; it never will. 


Arr. IV.—THE EPISTLE OF BARNABAS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE CODEX SINAITICUS. 


(Concluded from page 46.) 


11. Let us seek these things,if they have been a eare to the 
Lord.* He hath fereshown concerning the water and concern- 
ing the cross. Concerning the water indeed, it is written to 
Israel how they will not receive baptism, which conveys re- 





* Of. Ussher’s De Ecc. Chris. Succes. et Statu, III, IV, V. 

@ Literally, “ {[f it hath been a care to the Lord.” The sentence seems to be 
a singular for the plural, and properly to belong to the preceding section—the 
new section commencing with the following words. A very different construc- 
tion is required by the reading of the corrector, who has changed the aorist 
form tpoeparvepwoer into zpog~avepwoat. The translation will then run: 
“ Let us seek these things ; if it hath been a care to the Lord to foreshow con- 
cerning the water and concerning the cross.’”’ The common reading is, ‘“ Now 
let us seek him (whether) it has been a care to the Lord to foreshow concerning 
the . and the cross.” There seems to be a vague reminiscence of 1 John, 
vy. 6-8. 
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mission of sins, but will build for themselves; for saith the 
prophet, Be astonished, O heaven, and at this let the earth 
shudder still more,’ because this people hath done two evil 
things ; they have forsaken me the fountain of life, and for 
themselves have dug a pit of death. Is my holy Mount Sina* 
a desolate rock? For ye shall be as the young of a bird, fly- 
ing upwards, bereaved of a nest. And again says the prophet: 
I will go before thee, and I will level the mountains, and I will 
crush the brazen gates, and I will break the iron bars, and I 
will give to thee hidden, invisible treasures of darkness; that 
they may know that I the Lord am God, and thou shalt dwell 
in a profound (lofty) cave of a strong rock, whose water is 
constant. The king with glory you shall see, and your soul 
shall meditate upon the fear of the Lord.4 And again, in ano- 
ther prophet, he says: And he who doth these things shall be 
as the tree which is planted by the channels of waters, which 
shall yield its fruit im its season, and its leaf shall not fall 
away; and all things whatever he does shall prosper. Not so 
the impious; not so, but as the chaff which the wi{nd dri] veth* 
from the face of the earth. Therefore the impious shall not 
arise in judgment, nor sinners in the council of the just; 
because the ce knows the way of the just, and the way of 
the impious shall perish. Ye perceive how he described at 
once the water and the cross; for he means this: the blessed 
are they who, hoping in the cross, went down to the water; 
because, says he, his reward is “in his time;” then he says, 
“T will recompense.” But now what means, “ The leaves shall 
not fall off?” This means that every word whatever, which 
proceeds from you through your mouth, in faith and love, shall 
also be for conversion and hope to many. And again, another 
prophet says, “And the land of Jacob was applauded above all 
the earth.”# This means, the vessel of his spirit he glorifies." 
Then what means, “And there was a river flowing on the right 
hand, and there went up out of it beautiful trees, and whoever 
eats of them shall live for ever ?”* That we indeed go down to 


the waterfall of sins and defilement, and come up bearing fruit 








6 This loose quotation from Jer. ii. 12, 13, is much improved by the corrector, 
who gives ppigat@ for ppatarw. We put this in our translation because the 
other is nonsense—“ let the earth still more confine—.” 

¢ Sion is no doubt meant. Isaiah xvi. 1, 2. 4 Isaiah xlv. 2, 3. 

¢ Part of two words and an article omitted by the scribe, but supplied by a 
corrector. Psalm i. 3-6, 

J The text here varies considerably from the common text. 

9 Perhaps an allusion to Zeph. iii. 19. 

h The corrector has, “ he will glorify ;” the old text, “ these things mean the 
vessel of his Spirit which he will glorify.” 

i Compare Ezek. xlvii. 12; John vi. 51, 58; Rey. xxii. 2. 
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in the heart, and having fear and hope in the spirit towards 
Jesus. And whoever eats of these shall live forevers This 
means, whoever says he hears those who speak, and shall be- 
lieve, shall live for ever. 

12. Similarly again he gives indications concerning the cross 
in another prophet, saying, “And when shall these things be 
accomplished? says the Lord. When the tree bows down, and 
rises up, and when blood flows from the tree.”* Thou hast 
something here again concerning the cross, and him who was 

oing to be crucified. Now, he says again to Moses, when 
Fora was assailed by the aliens, and that he might admonish 
those who were assailed, that for their sins they were deliv- 
ered unto death: the Spirit says to the heart of Moses, that he 
should make a figure of the cross of him who was going to 
suffer, because, says he, except they confide in him they will be 
defeated for ever.’ Moses therefore puts one upon another the 
arms in the midst of the mass," and standing higher than all, 
stretched out his hands, and thus Israel conquered again. 
Then when he lowered them again, they were slain. Where- 
fore? ? Thet the — know that they could not be saved 





les xxii. 16; CoLi. i. 9, 10; 1 Pet. iii. J5, 16; John vi. 51. 


k This question and answer are from some apocryphal book, which appears 
to be unknown. The apostles asked a like question sometimes; Matt. xxiv. 3; 
Mark xiii. 4; Luke xi. 7; so Daniel xii. 8. But the reply is a palpable fraud, 
though said ‘to be a quotation from a prophet. The passage has been believed 
to be an interpolation, because it is flatly opposed to the notion that it was the 
Barnabas of the New Testament. The author’s system of interpretation ought 
to have given the quietus to that idea long ago ; and this extract smacks of the 
same age—an age wherein Sibylline oracles and ’such like had gained acceptance 
and authority. It is humiliating to think that so soon we have a case parallel 
with the medieval grossness of the line in the well-known Dies Ire— 

“Teste David cum Sibylla!” 

We are sorry to think that this coupling of fraud with truth, this honoring of 
God and Mammon, still continues. We can find illustrations of it nearer than 
Loretto, where the Sibyls, to the number of a dozen, are exalted above the 
prophets of God. To return to Barnabas: there is one MS. where at this point 
several pages of interpolations are introduced. The latter — s the 

assage—“ when blood flows from the tree,’’ occurs in 4 Esdras : “de 
iene sanguis stillabit;” E. V. 2 Esdras, v. 5, “And blood shall drop yeh of the 
wood.” 

‘Here is a reference to Exod. xvii. 8, seq.; and a very gross perversion of 
the facts. Dressel quotes Menardus as citing Justin, Trypho, iii. ; Tertul., Adv. 
Jud. x. ; and Adv. Mare. iii. 18. 

mITvyyuns. This is probably for wozy 7S in accordance with a known habit 
of putting v for oz. See Cowper’s Codex A, p. 10 (8vo. 1860), where we have 
avxtdA0S for roimAos. But rory uns is also a corruption, apparently, of ryyue- 
tos which gives the required sense, for this word is used, as by Polybius, in the 
sense of a heap, pile or mass. Of course zvyyuy is a fist; but in this case we 
believe it means a mass, or compact body of men, Others take it to mean a hill 
or bank. We cannot say whence the details of this story are derived. 

" It; that is, the cross—represented by the outstretched arms of Moses. 
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And again, in another prophet, he says, “All the day have I 
stretched out my hands to a people unbelieving, and gainsay- 
ing my righteous way.” 

Again, Moses makes a figure of Jesus, because it behoves 
him to suffer,and he shall make alive him whom they think to 
have destroyed in the sign of falling Israel; for the Lord made 
every serpent bite them,and they died when the transgression 
through the serpent came to pass in Eve, that he might con- 
vince them that because of their transgression they will be 
delivered up to the tribulation of death.” Moreover, the same 
Moses, in commanding, “ Not unto you is a molten or a graven 
thing for a god to you,’ does it that he might show a type of 
Jesus. Moses, therefore, makes a brazen serpent, and sets it 
up manifestly, and by a summons calls the people. When 
they came together, therefore, they besought Moses that he 
would offer for them supplication for their healing. 

And Moses said to them, “ When,” says he, “any one of you 
is bitten, let him come to the serpent which lies upon the tree, 
and let him hope, believing that he whor is dead can make 
alive, and forthwith he shall be saved.” And thus they did. 
Thou hast again also in these things the glory of Jesus, be- 
cause in him and for him are all things. What again says 
Moses to Jesus the son of Nave? Put‘on him this name as 


being a prophet, only that all the 9 may hear that thy“ 


father manifests.all things concerning his son Jesus. Moses 
says therefore to Jesus the son of Nave, putting this name 
upon him when he sent him as a spy of the land, “ Take a book 
into thy hands and write what the Lord says, that thou shalt 
cut up from the roots all the house of Amalek.”” The son of 
God in the last days,—observe again—Jesus, not son of man, 
but son of God, and in a figure was manifested in the flesh. 
Therefore, to those who were to come, that Christ is son of 
David, David himself prophecies, fearing and understanding 
the error of sinners; “The Lord said to my Lord, Sit at 
ay right hand till I make thine enemies the footstool of thy 
eet.”” 





© Isaiah Ixv. 2; Rom. x. 21. 

P 1 Cor. x. 9, 10; Numb. xxi. 6-9; Eccle. x. 11; Gen. iii. 1-19; 2 Cor. xi. 3; 1 
Cor. xv. 21, 22; John iii. 14-18. 

q Exod. xx. 4; Deut. xxvii. 15. 

r Or, “that which;” the Greek is ambiguous. 

5 Rom. xi. 36; 1 Cor. viii. 6; Col. i. 16, 17. 

t The corrector gives “ putting,” i.e., when he put dn him this name of Jesus. 

« The pronoun “thy” is noted by a corrector, and ought to come out. 

v Exod. xvii. 14-16; Deut. xxv. 17-19. 

’ The preceding two or three sentences are in part very obscure, chiefly 
owing to the entire absence of proper punctuation, and might therefore be dif- 
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And again, Isaiah says thus, “ The Lord said to my Lord, 
Of whom he hath taken hold by his right hand, the Gentiles 
obeyed him, and I will break through the power of kings.” 
Behold how David says that he is Lord, and says that he is 
son of God? 

13. Now let us see if this people inherits first, and the 
covenant be to us or to them. Hear then concerning the peo- 
ple what says the Scripture. Now Isaac prayed because of 
Rebekah his wife because she was barren; and she conceived. 
Then went out Rebekah to enquire of the Lord; and the Lord 
said to her, “ Two nations are in thy belly, and two peoples in 
thy womb; and the one people shall be above the other people, 
and the greater shall serve the lesser.” You ought to under- 
stand who is Isaac and who Rebekah, and of whom he declared 
that this people is greater than that. And in another prophecy 
Jacob speaks more manifestly to yo his son, saying, “ Be- 
hold, the Lord has not bereft me of thy face; bring to me thy 
sons that I may bless them.” And he brought Ephraim and 
Manasseh, wishing that he might bless Ephraim, because he 
was the elder; for Joseph brought him to the right hand of 
his father Jacob. Now Jacob saw in the spirit a type of the 
people in the meanwhile. And what says it? “And Jacob 
put his hands across, and placed his right hand upon the head 
of Manasseh, the second and younger, and he blessed him ; 
and Joseph said to Jacob, Change thy right hand to the head 
of Ephraim, because he is my first-born son.” 

“ And Jacob said to Jacob, I know, my son, I know ; but the 
greater will serve the lesser, and he too will be blessed.” 
You see whereby he signified this people to be first and heir 
of the covenant. If, then, through Abraham it is still remem- 
bered, we acquire the end of our knowledge. What, then, 
saith he to Abraham, when alone believing it was counted for 
righteousness? “Behold I have constituted thee Abraham, 
the father of the nations, who believe, through uncircumcision, 


in God.’ 





ferently rendered. Comp. 1 Tim. iii. 16; 1 Pet. i. 20; Psalm ex.1. The writer 
clearly intends to say, that in the person of Joshua (Greek, Jesus), he who be- 
came Son of God in the last days, Jesus the Saviour, was typically manifested 
in the flesh; and that David foretold him. The clause rendered by us, “ There- 
fore to those who were to come,” is so altered b the corrector as to mean, 
“ Therefore to those who were going to say that Jesus,” etc. Matt. xxii. 43-45, 

z Several corrections are made in the preceding prragraph, but only ¢ one need 
be named here—‘The Lord said to my annointed, to Cyrus, ( Aamor —— ). 
Isaiah xly. 1; Luke xx. 41-44. y Gen. xxv. 21-2 

2 Gen. xlix. 9-20. The words, “Jacob said to Jacob,” have +t sein’ ; 
“ Jacob said to ae od 

@ Gen. xv. 16; xvii. 
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14. Yea: but let us see if the covenant which he sware to 
give to the fathers, to give to the people ; if he has given it. 
He has given it. But they became unworthy to receive it 
because of their sins. For the prophet says, “And Moses was 
fasting in Mount Sinai to receive the covenant of the Lord for 
the people, forty days and forty nights; and Moses received 
from the Lord the two tablets which had been written with 
the finger of the hand of God in the Spirit ; and having re- 
ceived them, Moses took them down to give to the people.” 

And the Lord said to Moses, “Moses, Moses, go down 
quickly, because thy people whom thou leddest out of the 
land of Egypt have transgressed. And Moses understood 
that they had made for themselves molten images ; and he 
cast [the tablets] from his hands, and the tablets of the cove- 
nant of the Lord were broken.”’ Moses indeed received 
them ; but they were not worthy. But learn how we receive 
them. Moses, being a servant,’ received them ; but the Lord 
himself gave them to us for a people of inheritance, enduring 
for our sakes ; but he was manifested that they also might be 
made perfect in sins, and that we, through the Lord Jesus 
[Christ],° who inherited the covenant, might receive it ; he 
who was prepared that he himself appearing, redeeming from 
darkness our hearts already wasted . death and given over 
to, the iniquity of error, might institute with us a covenant by 
his word. For it is written how the Father commanded him, 
having redeemed us from darkness to prepare’ for himself a 
holy people. Therefore the prophet says, “I the Lord thy 
God have called thee in righteousness, and I will take hold of 
thy hand and will strengthen thee ; and I gave thee for a cove- 
nant to the race, for a light to the nations, to open the eyes 
of the blind, and to lead out of bonds those who were bound, 
and from the prison-house those who sat in darkness." We 
know, then, whence we have been redeemed. Again, the 

rophes says, “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 
e hath annointed me to preach the Gospel to the poor, he 
hath sent me to heal the contrite in heart, to preach remis- 
sion to the captives, and sight to the blind, to proclaim the 
acceptable year of the Lord, and the day of recompense, to 
comfort all who mourn.” Again, the prophet says, “Behold, 





b Exod. xxiv. 18; xxxi. 18. ¢ Exod. xxxii. 7, 19. 

@ Heb. iii. 5. ¢ This reading is doubtfal. 

F Literally, “he prepared.” 9 Isaiah xiii. 6. 7. 

h The corrector prefixed to this quotation from Isaiah 1xi. 1, 2, after the word 
prophet :—“ Saith, Behold I have set thee fora light of the nations, that thou 
shouldest be for salvation unto the end of the earth. Thus saith the Lord, who 
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I have set thee for a light to the nations, to be for salvation 
unto the end of the earth. Thus says the Lord who redeemed 
thee, the God of Israel.” 

15. Because/ therefore also concerning the Sabbath, it is 
written in the Decalogue, in which he spake in the Mount 
Sina to Moses face to face, “ And sanctify the Sabbath of the 
Lord with pure hands and a pure heart.”* And elsewhere 
he says, “If my sons keep my Sabbath, then will I bestow my 
mercy upon them.” The Sabbath he speaks of in the be- 
ginning of the creation. 

“And God made in six days the works of his hands, and 
finished on the seventh day and rested, and hallowed it.”™ 
What means, “he finished in six days ?” This means, that in 
six thousand years the Lord will finish all things ; for the day 
with him signifies a thousand years.” Now he himself testi- 
fies to me, saying 

“ Behold the day ; of the Lord shall be as a thousand years.’ 
Therefore, children, in six days, in six thousand years, il 
things will be finished. “And he rested on the seventh day.” 
This means: when his Son, having come, shall abolish time, 
and judge the ungodly, and shall change the sun, and the 
stars, and the moon, then indeed will he rest on the seventh 
day. Moreover, he says “Thou shalt hallow it with pure 
hands and pure heart.” ‘Tf, therefore, the day which God 
hallowed, any one can now sanctify, being pure in heart,’ we 
are again deceived. But if not, then indeed resting aright 
we shall sanctify it, when we ourselves can be justified : and 
having received the promise, iniquity no longer exists ; but 





redeemed thee, God. And again the prophet.” But all was again erased as 
occurring below. 

Isaiah xlix, 6, 7. j Corrector, “ moreover.” 

k Exod. xx. 8; Deut. v. 12. 

l Jer. xvii. 24, 25. For “sons ” the corrector has “ Israel,” 


m Gen. ii. 2. The Chiliasm is illustrated by many passages in the fathers, 
2 Pet. iii. 3, 8; Psalm xe. 4. See too Ecclesiasticus xviil. 10. 

n The eorrester inserts here,—“ For David testifies to me, saying, For a 
thousand years in Fg sight are as yesterday which is past, and a watch in the 
night,” Psalm xe. 

° Corrected, “ iia he is pure in heart.’ So just after, for “ again,” he 
gives “in all things.” ihe next sentence is obscure : “ for “‘ not ”’ the corrector 
gives “therefore ” at the commencement of the sentence, and “then” at its 
close. He must have taken the opening words ez d¢ ov, to stand for 7d¢ ovr. 
The passage will then stand thus : See therefore, then resting aright we shall 
sanctify it, when we ourselves can be justified; and having received the 

promise, iniquity no longer exists; but all things having been made new by 
the Lord, then shall we be able to sanctify it, having been first sanctified our- 
selves.” ‘In any case, yap before “sanctified” must go ont as in the cor- 
rection. 
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all things having been made new by the Lord, shall we not be 
able to sanctify it, having been first sanctified ourselves ? He 
says to them, moreover, “ Your new moons and sabbaths I en- 
dure not.””? You see how he says, not “Your present sab- 
baths are acceptable,” but, “that which I made,” on which 
having made an end to all things, I shall make the beginning 
of the eighth day, which is the beginning of another world. 
Wherefore also we pass the eighth day in rejoicing, whereon 
also Jesus arose from the dead,‘ and having been manifested 
he ascended into the heavens. 

16. And again also concerning the temple, I will say to you, 
how being deceived, the miserables hoped in the building and 
not in their God who made them, because it was the house of 
God. For almost in the manner of the nations did they 
worship him in the temple.” But how speaks the Lord when 
he is about to abolish it? Learn :—“ Who has measured the 
heaven with a span, or the earth with his palm? Have not 
I? saith the Lord. The heaven is my throne, and the earth 
is the footstool of my feet : “ What house will ye build to me, 
or what is the place of my rest ?”§ 

Ye know that your‘ hope is vain. And moreover, again he 
says, “ Behold, they who have destroyed this temple, they 
shall build it.“ For because they made war, it was destroyed 
by the enemies, and now they and the servants of their ene- 
mies rebuild it. Again, how the city, and the people, and the 
temple of Israel was about to be given up, was manifested ; 
for the Scripture says,— 

“ And it shall be in the last days, and the Lord will give up 


the sheep of the pasture, and their fold and tower unto de- 
struction.”” And it happened according to what the Lord 
spake’ But let us seek if there is a temple of God. There 
is ; whefe he says he shall make and prepare one. 

For it is written, “ And it shall be when the week is accom- 
plished, the temple of God shall be built gloriously in the 
name of the Lord.” I find, therefore, that there is a temple. 





~p Isaiah i. 13. 

@ Corrector: “Our Lord Jesus Christ.” The resurrection of Christ on the 
first day of the week is shown by several passages of the Gospels. The sentence 
may be connected with what follows ; “arose from the dead, and having been 
manifested, ascended into the heavens.” As there is no pointing, the reader 
must judge for himself: editions differ. 

r That is: they worshipped the temple for him. Not unlike our image wor- 
shippers. 

8 Isaiah xl.12. ¢ Corrector : “ their hope.” “ Comp. Isaiah xliv. 17. 

* Comp. Isaiah v.; Jer. xv. and xxv.; Micah iv. 

w Dan. ix. 24, 27; Hag. ii. 10. 
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How then shall it be built in the name of the Lord? Learn, 
“Before ye believed in God, the habitation of our heart was 
corruptible and weak, like a temple truly built by hand, be- 
cause it was full of idolatry, and was a house of demons, 
through doing all that was opposed to God ; but it shall be 
built in the name of the Lord.” 

[Learn : before you believed.*] 

Observe that the temple of God was gloriously built. How? 
Learn. When we received the remission of sins, and hoped 
in his name we became new, created again from the begin- 
ning. Wherefore, in our habitation God truly dwells in us. 
How? 

His word of faith ; 

The calling of the promise ; 

The wisdom of judgments ; 

The commandments of doctrine ; 

He himself prophesying in us ; 

He himself dwelling in us ; 

Opening unto us who were enslaved to death, the door of 
the temple, 

[Which] is the mouth. Giving repentance to us, He leads 
us into the incorruptible temple.? For he who desires to be 
saved, looks not to man, but to Him who dwells in him, and 
speaks to Him, astonished at never having either heard him 
speaking such words with his mouth, or himself desired to 
hear this,—is the spiritual temple built by the Lord. 

17. As far as it was possible, and in simplicity to manifest 
these (things) to you, my soul hopes that it has (not) omitted 
anything. For if concerning present or future things, I write 
to you, ye would not understand because it lies in parables. 
These things indeed are so.* 

18. But let us pass to another (form of) knowledge and 


* The words in brackets are repeated by mistake. The preceding passage 
strongly favors the idea that the author was a Gentile convert from idolatry. 
The editors compare some places in Clement of Alexandria, who did not 
scruple to quote this epistle as genuine. This very passage is quoted in the 
Stromata, lib. ii, to prove demoniacal influences upon the sinner, beyond all 
controversy. “I shall require to say no more, if I adduce the apostolic Barna- 
bas as a witness (now he was one of the seventy, and the fellow-laborer of 
Paul), speaking in these terms, ‘ Before we believed,’ ” etc. 

y Corrector : “hoped in the name of the Lord.” 

# The preceding is cut up into portions, as printed. 

@ This short section has been considerably altered by revisers, and according 
to them should stand thus: “ As far as it was possible, and in simplicity to mani- 
fest these things to you, my mind and soul in my desire hopes it has not omitted 
any of those things which promote salvation. For if concerning present or 
future things I should write to you,” etc. 
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doctrine. There are two ways of doctrine and of authority, 
the one of light, and the other of darkness ; but great is the 
difference’ of these two ways. Over one indeed are set the 
light bringing angels of God, and over the other® the angels 
of Satan. And he is Lord for ever and ever, and Prince of 
the present time of iniquity. 

19. The way of light then is of this sort: If any one is 
wishing to travel this way to the appointed place, he should 
be zealous in his works. The inebediedie, therefore, which is 
given us to walk herein is of this sort : 

Thou shalt love Him that made thee ; 

Thou shalt fear Him that fashioned thee ; 

Thou shalt glorify Him that redeemed thee from death ; 

Thou shalt be simple in heart, and rich in spirit ; 

F Thou shalt not be joined with those who go in the way of 
eath ; 

Thou shalt hate everything which is not pleasing to God ; 

Thou shalt hate all hypocrisy ; 

Thou shalt not forsake the commandments of the Lord; 

Thou shalt not exalt thyself, but shalt be lowly-minded in 
all things ; 

Thou shalt not take to thyself glory ; 

Thou shalt not take evil counsel against thy neighbour ; 

Thou shalt not give insolence to thy soul ;4 

Thou shalt not commit fornication ; 

Thou shalt not commit adultery ; 

Thou shalt not be a corruptor of youth ; 

Let not the Word of God be uttered by thee in impurity ; 

Thou shalt not accept the person of any ; 

Rebuke any one for transgression ; 

Be meek; 

Be quiet ; 

Fear the words which thou hearest. Be not mindful of evil 
to thy brother. Be not of doubtful mind whether it shall be 
or not. Thou shalt not take thy’ name in vain. Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour more than thine enemy, thy own soul 
Thou shalt not slay the child with destruction," nor again, 


b For “ difference,” the text originally had “ corruption.” 
e The text has eg’ o2S, which is plainly an error for eg’ 7s. 
d Sie; for, “thy soul to insolence.” 


e The corrector inserts at the beginning of this clause : “ Thou shalt not take 
evil counsel.” 


f For “ thy name,” the corrector gives “the name of the Lord.” 
g Corrector : “ Thy neighbor as thy own soul.” 
h That is, not procure abortion. 
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shalt thou kill that which is born. Thou shalt not withdraw 
thy hand from thy son or from thy daughter, but from child- 
hood shalt thou teach them the fear of God. Be not covetous 
of what is thy neighbour’s. Be not avaricious ; nor be joined 
in thy soul with the haughty, but converse with the humble 
and righteous. Receive as good things the trials which befall 
thee, knowing that without God nothing happens. Be not of 
uncertain mind, nor loquacious. Be subject to masters, as a 
type of God, with modesty and fear. Thou shalt not give or- 
ders in bitterness to thy servant or to thy maiden, who trust 
in the same God, lest they should not fear that God who is 
above both, because he came not to call according to the per- 
son, but those for whom the Spirit has made preparation. 
Thou shalt communicate in all things with thy neighbor, and 
not say that they are thine own; for if in the incorruptible 
ye are oa how much rather in those which are subject 
to death. Thou shalt not be hasty with thy tongue, for the 
mouth is a snare of death. As far as thou canst, be pure in 
thy soul. Be not stretching out thy hands to receive, and 
contracting them to give. Thou shalt love as the pupil of 
thine eye every one who speaks to thee the word of the Pord. 
Be mindful of the day of judgment, day and night. And thou 
shalt seek out every day—either doing something by word/ 
and going in order to exhort, and meditating in order to save 
a soul by thy word,—or by thy hands thou shalt work for the 
redemption of thy sins. Thou shalt not hesitate to give, nor 
murmur when thou givest. But thou knowest who is a good 
recompenser of reward. Thou shalt keep what thou hast re- 
ceived, neither adding nor taking away. To the end thou 
shalt hate evil; and thou shalt judge justly. Thou shalt not 
cause a division. Thou shalt pacify those who contend, bring- 
ing them together. Thou shalt confess thy sins. Thou shalt 
not attend to prayer with an evil conscience.* 

20. But the way of the Black one is full of crookedness and 
of cursing ; for it is the way of death eternal’ with punish- 
ment, wherein are what destroy their soul—idolatry, rashness, 
haughtiness of power, hypocrisy, double-heartedness, adultery, 





“4 Corrector : “ which are corruptible.” 

j This defective sentence has been corrected thus : Thou shalt seek out every 
day the faces of the saints; either by word, and work, and labour ; doing 
{something ?] and going,” etc. The passage is faulty. Hefele’s text reads, 
“ And by word watching and going,” etc. Dressel has, “ or by word watching 
and going.” The »étaloyovxomiwyrtt of the text seems to be for 7 dra 
Aoy ov xoniwy ti, and not xom:@yvrt. The rz is partially erased. 

* Corrector adds : “ This is the way of light.’ 

t The text has a:wvza for arwriov. 
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murder, rapine, boasting, transgressions, fraud, malice, self- 
sufficiency, poisoning, irreverence," persecutors of the good, 
hating truth, loving falsehood, not knowing the reward of 
righteousness, not allied to good, not regarding the widow and 
orphan with just judgment, watching not for the fear of God, 
bat for evil—from whom far and distant are meekness and 
patience ; loving vanity, following after a reward, not pitying 
the poor, not laboring for the wearied one 3 : ready at reviling ; 
not knowing him that made them ; slayers of children, de- 
stroyers of the workmanship of God, turning away him that 
is needy, and oppressing him that is afflicted, advocates for 
the rich, lawless judges of the poor, sinners in ‘all things. 

21. It is well that he who has learned the judgments of the 
Lord, whatever are written, should walk in them. For he 
who does these things, in the kingdom of God shall be glori- 
fied ; he who chooses those things shall perish with his works. 
Therefore (there is) a resurrection; therefore a reward. I 
pray you who are superiors, if you receive any counsel of my 
good-will, have with yourselves those to whom ye may do 
good ; do not forsake them. The day is near wherein all 
things will perish with the Evil one. The Lord is near, and 
his reward. Again and again I pray you, be your own legis- 
lators; of your own aed abide faithful counsellers; take 
from yourselves all hypocrisy ; and may God, who rules over 
all the world, give to you wisdom, understanding, prudence, 
knowledge of his judgments, patience. Seek ye what the 
Lord Be. from you, and (so) do that ye may be found in the 
day of judgment. Now if there is any remembrance of good, 
remember me, meditating on these things, that both my de- 
sire and vigilance may turn out to some good. I pray you, 
asking your favour.” while yet the good vessel is with you,’ 
fail not in any one of yourselves, but constantly seek these 
things, and fulfill every commandment; for it is worthy. 
Wherefore I was the more zealous to write to the best of my 
power” Farewell, children of love and peace, the Lord of 
glory and all grace be with your spirit. 





m Irreverence Corrector adds Ov; i.e. “towards God.” The preceding 
vices are arranged in a single column. 


” Literally : “ asking grace.” 


° Or, “so long as the good vessel is with you ;” i. e., ‘so long as you are in 
the body. 


P Corrector adds : “in order to rejoice you.” 


29 





THEORIES OF CURRENCY. 


Art. V.—THEORIES OF CURRENCY. 
By Exeazar Lorp, Esq., Piermont, N. Y. 

[Except the war itself, which the nation is now waging, no subject is 
of greater practical moment to all classes than that which is so ably and 
thoroughly discussed in this article. Its paramount importance, not 
simply as a question of policy and finance, but also because of its man- 
ifold bearings on the morals and social condition of the nation, as well 
as on the prosecution of our great missionary work abroad, is our apol- 
ogy—if apology be needed—for giving it a place, and so much space, in 
this Revtew. No one’s views are entitled to a more careful considera- 
tion than Mr. Lord’s. As already expressed they have attracted no little 
attention in high quarters, and among the most thoughtful of our busi- 
ness men; and their influence has been felt for good.—Eprrors. | 

As a subject of practical concern to the moral and social 
well-being of a civilized people, there is no one within the 
scope of human legislation of greater or more immediate and 
universal importance than that of its currency; yet there is 
no subject concerning which theories and opinions are more 
conflicting and unsettled, or practice more unstable and dis- 
astrous. 

The currency of a country is, like the implements employed 
in agriculture and the arts, an artificial means of effecting re- 
sults which are essential to the individual and social interests, 
convenience, security, and well-being of the people ; an instru- 
ment by which the wages of every kind of labor and skill 
may at once be made to supply food, clothing, and other tem- 
poral wants, and by which the products of land and machinery 
may be exchanged and distributed. It has a direct bearing on 
the motives to action in every individual. If it is safe and 
uniform in quality and sufficiency, it will powerfully tend to 
promote industry, honesty and contentment. If deranged and 
uncertain, it will inevitably tend to thriftlessness, dishonesty 
and social degradation. Those elements of moral character on 
which self-respect and mutual confidence depend, will be 
broken down. 

Mr. Webster, in a speech in the national Senate in 1832, 
(see his Works, vol. 3, p. 394,) observed, that 


“ A sound currency is an essential and indispensable security for the fruits 
of industry and honest enterprise. Every man of property or industry, every 
man who desires to preserve what he honestly possesses, or to obtain what he 
can honestly earn, has a direct interest in maintaining a safe circulating medium ; 
such a medium as shall be a real and substantial representative of property, not 
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liable to vibrate with opinions, not subject to be blown up or blown down by 
the breath of speculation, but made stable and secure by its immediate relation 
to that which the whole world regards as of permanent value. A disordered 
currency is one of the greatest of political evils. It undermines the virtues 
necessary for the support of the social system, and encourages propensities de- 
structive of its happiness. It wars against industry, frugality and economy ; 
and it fosters the evil spirit of extravagance and speculation. Of all the con- 
trivances for cheating the laboring classes of mankind, none have been so effect- 
ual as that which deludes them with paper money. This is the most effectual 
of inventions to fertilize the rich man’s field with the sweat of the poor man’s 
brow. Ordinary tyranny, oppression, excessive taxation, these bear lightly on 
the mass of the community, compared with a fraudulent currency, and the rob- 
beries committed by depreciated paper. Our own history has recorded for 
instruction enough, and more than enough, of the demorahzing tendency, the 
injustice, and the intolerable oppression on the virtuous and well-disposed of a 
degraded paper currency, authorized by law, or in any way countenanced by 
Government.” 

His statements and reasonings as to the effects of an inse- 
cure and fluctuating currency are just and incontestible ; but 
he suggests no effectual remedy for the evils complained of. 
How, it may be asked, can the people help themselves and 
avoid the evils from which they suffer, if the Governmem> 
does not do its duty by prescribing, providing and maintaining 
a sound currency, uniformly sufficient in quantity for the ends 
to be answered by it? To say that paper, to be safe as cur- 
rency, must be “a real and substantial representative of pro- 
perty,” is obviously just and true: but it does not follow that 
it can be “ made stable and secure by its immediate relation 
to that which the whole world regards as of permanent value,” 
—that is, to gold. For it is as impossible to maintain the sup- 
posed immediate relation, that of immediate exchangeability 
for coin on demand, as to provide and keep in circulation a 
sufficiency of coin to supersede and render the use of paper 
needless. 

It is a first duty, and ought to be a first object of the civil 
government—especially of a republican, which purports to be 
a government of the people by themselves—to preclude the 
evils above referred to by providing a safe, uniform and suffi- 
cient currency, receivable alike in all payments, public and pri- 
vate. Such a currency is a vital necessity to the well-being 
of the whole community. It is as essential, and as necessa- 
rily to be provided for by law, as are the rights of property 
and the obligation of contracts; and in proportion as such 
provision has been withheld or inadequately made in any 
country, have the people been liable to the evils in question. 
The money of a country is a means of mighty and decisive 
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power over property of every kind, and over the labor, the 
natural rights, and the individual and social welfare of the 
people. To crafty, selfish and aspiring men, the temptation 
to abuse such power is too insidious and seductive to be resist- 
ed; and it is to the manner in which that ls er is employed 
in different countries that. the tyranny and corruption of the 
ruling class, and the abject condition of the people, is wholly 
or in a very large degree to be ascribed. 

To guard the Hebrews in respect to this and kindred sub- 
jects directly relating to their individual integrity in their pe- 
cuniary and commercial transactions, and to their natural and 
social rights and welfare, the divine Lawgiver prescribed fixed 
standards of measures of length, of capacity, and of weights. 
The current rate, value, or estimation in reckoning, exchanges 
and payments, of pieces of gold and silver used as money, was 
determined hy their weight, according to the prescribed stand- 
ard of weights. The rate at which the respective pieces of 
@yen weight were current, was expressed in the terms of 
notation by which the respective weights were defined, and 
by which also the price of things sold for money was express- 
ed. A shekel, for instance, denoted a certain fixed weight. 
The price of an article sold was expressed as so many shekels. 
He who bought an article for ten shekels, paid for it by weigh- 
ing and delivering ten shekels of silver, or of gold, if that was 
stipulated in the agreement. To deviate from this rule by 
using false weights or otherwise, was to trespass on the rights 
of the other party, and to violate the statute and incur its 
penalty. But let it be observed, that under this system, which 
was perfect in its principles and its ethics, the silver (the 
money delivered in payments) was not a rule or measure of 
the value of the things bought and sold in any other sense or 
respect, than the price asked for those things was a rule or 
measure of the quantity in weight of the silver to be paid. 
They were exchanged as equivalents in barter; not as equiva- 
lents in respect to their inherent properties. When Abraham 
had ascertained from Ephron that his price for the field of 
Macphela was 400 shekels of silver, he weighed and delivered 
to Ephron “the silver which he had named—four hundred 
shekels of silver current money with the merchant.’ Gen. 
xxiii. Ephron considered the field as good to him, as desira- 
ble or ioe as 400 shekels of .ilver would be. Abraham 
wanted the field : it was more desir:.ble to him than the number 
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of shekels named, and therefore he gave that number. The 
weight of the shekel being fixed and invariable, served as a 
rule of comparison and calculation with respect both to the 
land and the silver. 

We propose to notice some of the theories of currency 
at present before the country, and to offer some suggestions as 
to its nature and office, and the principles and measures neces- 
sary to render it safe, uniform, and adequate to its objects. 


I. The theory, that the currency—the money author- 
ized by law to be passed in exchange for land, labor, com- 
modities and debts,—should possess intrinsic value,—an in- 
herent natural property rendering it useful and desirable: that 
it should consist of gold and silver, for the reason that those 
metals possess the requisite natural property: and that being 
coined and a specific degree of intrinsic value being assumed 
and stamped on the respective pieces in arithmetical figures, 
it should be, according to those figures, a rule or standard b 
which to reckon the market price or exchangeable value 
other things as expressed by the same figures. By this theory 
the fixed intrinsic value of coin was to be the rule of com- 
parison, calculation, proportion, like inches, feet, yards, in 
measures of length. As values are of different degrees or 
proportions to each other, like weights and lengths, which 
required to be expressed in figures or signs of proportion, it 
was necessary to fix and specify the inherent value of coin, as 
a mle by which to calculate the different degrees of value in 
different things so as to distinguish between them, and ascer- 
tain the difference. 

This as a theory may seem plausible and prepossessing ; 
but in practice, unless in barbarous countries where pecuniary 
transactions are limited and where mutual confidence and the 
use of credit are unknown, it is fallacious and inadequate to 
its object. 

First, because the precious metals do not exist or are not 
attainable in sufficient quantity to supply an adequate cur- 
rency in coin for the demands of internal and foreign traffic in 
a highly productive, prosperous, and commercial country 
like our own. They are not attainable in sufficient quantity 
to facilitate and liquidate a tenth part of the exchanges and 
payments which are necessary; and either traffic and ex- 
changes must be reduced in proportion to the deficiency of 
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coin, or the defect must be supplied by the use of credit, 
trust in personal promises expressed in book accounts, notes 
of hand, drafts, bills of exchange, etc—mere tokens or cer- 
tificates of indebtedness—not money, not currency, not things 
of intrinsic value. 

Secondly, Because, if a sufficient quantity of the metals 
were at any time attainable, they could not be controlled and 
retained under our system of commercial relations and inter- 
course with other nations. Being, on account of their in- 
trinsic value, exportable commodities, and as much wanted in 
other countries as in this, they would be constantly liable by 
being drained away, to become inadequate in quantity, and 
thereby disastrously to depress the exchangeable values of all 
other commodities. For it is essential to its being a just 
measure of the value of other things that the coin should it- 
self. be uniform in quantity as that yard-sticks should be uni- 
formly of the same length to be just measures of cloth, or that 
weights, gallons, bushels, acres and miles, as defined and fixed 

y statute, should be invariable as measures. Those measures 
of quantity are purely arbitrary enactments of law; and in 
like manner it is solely in virtue of legal prescription and 
definition that coin is sanctioned as currency at a specific and 
fixed rate expressed by those marks of notation in which com- 
mercial computations and exchanges are expressed. Coin, as 
having intrinsic value is a commodity of trade and commerce 
like wheat and cloth, and is liable like them to be affected by 
alternate scarcity and abundance. As currency it is its /egal 
value denomination or rate irrespective of its market price as 
a commodity, that is fixed by statute constituting it a rule by 
which to compare and reckon the fluctuating value or market 
price of other things. 

As such to be a uniform rule, and applicable at all times and 
to all commodities, the quantity must ts uniformly adequate to 
the demands of trade. For as the quantity is reduced below 
the demands of trade, the exchangeable value or market price 
of other things, supposing them to remain as abundant as be- 
fore, will be reduced. Thus if, with an adequate currency of 
coin, indicated by gold and silver being at par in the market 
as commodities, the legal dollar was equivalent to the ex- 
changeable value of a bushel of wheat, then if the quantity of 
coin were diminished one half, the legal dollar would be equiv- 
alent to the exchangeable value of two bushels of wheat. The 
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intrinsic value—the value for use—of the wheat, might re- 
main as before. The exchangeable value would be reduced 
one half. The legal value of the dollar would remain un- 
changed, but its exchangeable value would be doubled ; and 
as a commodity it would be said to be at a premium of 100 
per cent., solely because the quantity of legal coin with which 
the price of all other things was to be compared and paid, was 
diminished, It is therefore plain that to be a standard, the 
quantity must be uniform in relation and proportion to the 
payments to be effected, so that the legal value or rate and 
the intrinsic value or price in the market, of coin, might be 
uniformly the same. The intrinsic value of a thing is its value 
for use, which at different times may be indefinitely greater or 
less than at a given time. The exchangeable value is the price 
at which a thing will sell, which will depend on the pro- 
portion of supply to demand, and more or less on other cir- 
cumstances. 

Metallic coin cannot be a just or uniform standard by which 
to determine the value or price of other things unless it be 
(1) sufficient in quantity for the purposes of currency ; nor 
unless (2) an invariable intrinsic value be affixed to it as cur- 
rency ; nor unless (3) it be precluded from circulation and also 
from being sold as a commodity, at either more or less than 
par as fixed by law. To make that a standard which is itself 
variable and subject to fluctuations, is no less absurd in rela- 
tion to the currency than it would be in relation to measures 
of length. The Hebrew lawgiver seized upon that unchage- 
able inherent property of metal as his standard, which could 
not be altered or affected by external circumséances or vicissi- 
tudes of trade. His rule of measurement was uniform and 
exclusive, as applied to pieces of gold or silver used as cur- 
rency. He did not prescribe a specific weight to a piece of 
gold or silver, to be binding as the rule in case of its being 
employed in paying debts and balances, and, in case of its be- 
ing scarce and in demand for export, another rule by which 
to estimate and reckon it. He legislated concerning it, not to 
determine what price it should be sold for as an article of mer- 
chandise, but solely What it should pass for in its relation as 
money, as a sign of proportion and a common multiple in 
reckoning and accounts. It would have been as little like in- 
finite wisdom to prescribe the price at which gold should at 
all times and places be sold as merchandise, as to prescribe a 
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uniform price of labor per day, or of wheat, cloth and other 
articles of consuurption, without reference to the fluctuations 
of supply and demand, or to apply yard-sticks or other meas- 
ures of length as standards by which to measure liquids, or to 
determine by figures of arithmetic that things were stationary 
when they were in motion, or that inherent and commercial 
values meant precisely the same. 

Trade, exchange of commodities, may be hampered or sup- 
pressed by statute ; but to whatever extent it is carried on, it 
is uncontrolably governed by the relations of demand and sup- 
ply. Exchangeable and relative values can no more be pre- 
scribed or controlled by law than the quantities of commodi- 
ties offered for sale can be predetermined and fixed by statute. 
These questions are as much out of the sphere of human leg- 
islation as is the nature and force of gravitation. 

The object and office of a currency—all it is designed for, 
all it can accomplish, and all that is wanted of it—is simply 
its use as an instrument, its instrumentality in facilitating ex- 
changes and payments. It is not preperly any part of its ob- 
ject to be a commodity of commerce, or to constitute dormant 
accumulated wealth, concentrated pecuniary power. As cur- 
rency it is a creature of law, an institution of utility for the 
common benefit as an instrument, a help; and as such its 
utility does not depend upon the nature or properties of the 
material employed in cireulation. If the material be metallic 
and have as a commodity a commercial and exchangeable 
value, it is not in that relation, or for that reason, that it is 
useful as currency. The law providing for its coinage and 
legalizing it as currency, has no reference to it as a commodity 
of commerce. In that relation it is not currency, nor a stand- 
ard or measure of value, or of computing values, but is itself 
a subject of valuation, price, as really as wheat or any other 
commodity of trade. The political economists, theorists and 
law-makers have nevertheless proceeded on the assumption 
that it is the inherent properties of gold and silver that alike 
give them value as commodities of commerce, and make them 
standards of value as currency. k 

Il. The theory of a currency not of intrinsic value but 
simply representative of value, is to be considered. This 
theory supposes that the deficiency of gold for the purposes 
of currency may be supplied by the use of paper (Bank notes) 
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by legalizing it as representing that metal so as to circulate 
with it as its equivalent ; as if it were gold itself by being by 
law convertible into metallic coin at pleasure. The laws 
sanction this theory as it has hitherto been acted on, by char- 
tering banks with authority to issue paper as money in 
virtue of its purporting to represent gold and promising to 
deliver on demand what it represents. But the theory in its 
very terms supposes a deficiency of gold for the purposes of — 
currency,—a deficiency which the paper is to supply—a 
deficiency which is shown by experience to amount on an 
average to nine-tenths or more of the whole quantity of cur- 
rency required for use in the traffic and business of the people. 
The paper therefore purports to represent to that extent what 
does not exist, or is not possessed by the banks, nor within 
their control. And when demand is made for more than they 
possess or can get, their #@omises fail; their paper loses its 
assumed representative character, confidence in it is with- 
drawn, it ceases to be current and becomes the instrument of 
evil. 

This theory is replete with paradoxes such as that of pur- 
porting to make the paper as currency a representative of 
gold both as to its intrinsic value as an article of merchandise, 
and as to its legal value as currency; as if the difference 
might be obviated by including both under one name. The 
paper itself possessing no inherent value, and not being a 
commodity of trade and export, is yet expected to fulfil the 
twofold purpose of representing the inherent value of gold, 
and of being a standard by which to determine the variable 
market value or price of commodities. As well might the 
inherent value of wheat, i. e. its value for use as the staff of 
life, be the standard by which to determine the price at which 
it should be sold in the market; a thing which cannot be 
foreseen, prescribed by law, or in any way represented. 

The paper though legalized as representing coin, does not 
in fact represent that article. Yet it is expected to supply its 
place and to circulate with it as its equivalent. The public 
credulity prompted by necessity, tolerates this notion till the 
demand for gold for export puts it to the test, when it fails to 
effect its object and occasions disaster and confusion. Under 
one modification or another this theory has been kept in 
practice only for lack of a better. The national government 
- not having provided a national and better system, the matter 
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has been left to the legislatures of the different states. A 
great number of banks, independent of each other, have been 
chartered ; with authority to issue notes on their own credit 
to be put in cireulation as money. They have naturally been 
inclined to use their privilege and power, by lending as much 
of their credit as possible. Fluctuations in quantity relatively 
to the demands of trade, panics, bankruptcy, demoralization 
and misery have naturally ensued. 

It is not possible that a currency founded on this theory 
should be stable, uniform and adequate to the purpose of 
facilitating the requisite exchanges and settlements. It must, 
in the nature of things, from the erroneous and antagonist 
principles and false assumptions involved in it and in the ap- 
plication of it, be unstable, unsafe and inadequate. It has 
been tried and is known by its fruits. 


IIIT. What the interests and well-being of the public de- 
mand is a safe and uniform currency adequate at all times to 
its object as an instrument whereby to facilitate and effect ex- 
changes and payments. 

1. It must be safe—that those who receive it in exchange 
for other things may not suffer loss by its becoming depre- 


ciated, uncurrent and worthless in their hands. 

2. It must be constantly sufficient in quantity relatively to 
the exchanges and payments to be effected, or it cannot be a 
uniform instrument of effecting those objects. If the quantity 
is relatively deficient it can effect but a part of the payments 
and facilitate but a part of the exchanges required. It will 
not be uniform as an instrument, a medium, but dispropor- 
tioned, inadequate, variable. 

3. To be safe it must represent value, property ; property 
existing, possessed, and within control in virtue of its legal 
and immediate relation to that which it represents. 

4. As an instrument, medium of calculation and settlement, 
between buyer and seller, debtor and creditor, it cannot repre- 
sent itself as property. 

5. To be uniform as an instrument of exchanges and pay- 
ments, it must be a legal tender, deliverable and receivable 
alike at all times and places within the sphere in which it is 
to circulate. It cannot be uniform if only a part of it is a 
legal tender and the rest not ; that would be a reproach to the 
government, a mockery to the people, productive of antago- 
nism, confusion and evil in practice. 
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Its office as an instrument being that of a representative of 
value, and as truly so whether it be coin and have, in another 
relation—that is, as a commodity of merchandise—intrinsic 
value, or paper, having no intrinsic or commercial value, it is 
plain that to render it safe and adequate to its objects as repre- 
senting coin, coin to a like amount must actually exist and*be 
possessed or at immediate command, or the evils of our past 
experience will inevitably ensue. But such quantity of con- 
trollable coin being impossible, the vital question is, Can pa- 
per, legalized as currency, be rendered secure as a representa- 
tive of property—safe for a man to receive and hold in place 
of the property which he sells and delivers, and certain to be 
current and to be received at the same rate for whatever pro- 
perty he agrees to buy? If it can be so secured as a repre- 
sentative of value, then it may answer all the legitimate 
purposes of a currency. In many respects it would be prefer- 
able for those purposes to gold, were that article at all times 
possessed in sufficient abundance; and there would be no 
more sense in enacting that it should be redeemable in gold 
on demand, than there would be in enacting that metallic coin 
should be redeemable on demand in stamped paper or in bushels 
of wheat. Such enactments, even were it certain that they 
would be complied with, would add nothing to the safety or 
the utility of the article employed as currency, but would in- 
juriously interfere with its proper function. Paper money if 
made safe as a representative of property at the uniform legal 
rate affixed to it, would as currency be as safe for use as coin 
can be, and would be, at that uniform rate, at all times avail- 
able for the purchase of every kind of property. If the holder 
desired to possess gold the paper would purchase it at the 
market-price, as readily and by the same rule,—as it would 
purchase wheat or anything existing and for sale. Having it- 
self no intrinsic value and no market-price, and as an instru- 
ment being made by law a fixed rule of reckoning in eflecting 
purchases and payments, it cannot be affected by fluctuations 
in the prices of commodities. The use of it im facilitating 
purchases and sales, reckonings and payments, cannot alter its 
invariableness as a rule, any more than the figure 2 can be 
altered so as to signify more or less by using it in computing 
different sums. Its effect when passed from one man to another 
is like that of a certificate of the sum to be paid or received ; 
or an order for a specific amount as the price of an article 


purchased. 
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Now we shall endeavor to show that paper to be employed 
as currency may be rendered secure as representing property 
—-secure in all the relations and for all the purposes for which 
a circulating medium is wanted. This may be done by a 
valid lien on property held in pledge as security for the notes 
issued as representing it. Suppose that the government de- 
sired to institute a safe and uniform national currency, ade- 
quate to the demands of trade, and receivable for all dues, and 
at all places alike: 

That the government had occasion to issue its bonds as 
liens on all the property of the country, and backed by its 
power of assessing and collecting taxes on the property pledged, 
to an amount equal to or exceeding that of the requisite 
amount of currency; and to sell and deliver the bonds as se- 
curity for loans: 

That the bonds as representing the property of the whole 
people and its liability to taxation, were universally regarded 
as perfectly secure, as secure to individuals holding them as 
the lands or other private property owned and held by them: 

That to put them, in their representative character, in a 
form to be circulated as currency * and for the use and ben- 


efit of the people who owned the pledged property and paid 


the taxes on it, the government should sell them to banking 
associations and receive pay for them : 

That the government should execute notes of different de- 
nominations suitable for circulation and stamped as having 
when issued the same force as liens on the pledged property 
as the bonds for large sums for which as currency they were 
to be substituted : 

That each association on delivering to the government a 

ortion of the bonds issued to it as security, for loans and 
louie them in pledge as security for an equal amount of notes 
for circulation, should receive from the government in place 
of them the same amount of notes, which the association might 
then issue as currency by discounting commercial paper at 
their own discretion and risk as in case of banks issuing notes 
of their own device and manufacture : 

That the notes so delivered and put in circulation should be 
a legal tender in all payments : 

That no association to which such notes were delivered 
should be authorized or permitted to issue or circulate any 
other kind or description of notes whatever. 
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It is plain that in such case the circulating notes would be 
as effectually secured as the transferable bonds for which they 
were substituted. If the bonds for large sums were safe as 
investments, productive interest bearing investments, the bonds 
for small sums called notes would be safe for circulation as 
currency transferable by delivery from hand to hand. If the 
bonds were not deemed to be secure as investments, purchase 
money or loans could not be obtained for them, the exigencies 
of the government could not be supplied and its operations 
and expenditures must cease. If issued in amounts adapted 
for circulation as currency, the people would be directly and 
immensely benefited by their use, and every tax-payer and 
every person owning or interested in the land and other 
property pledged for their security would have the strongest 
motives to maintain their safety. They would maintain it to 
prevent bankruptcy and ruin to themselves. 

Effectual security being practicable (not only in the way 
above specified, but in other ways), it remains to consider the 
manner of distribution and use of the national bonds as cur- 
rency, by banking associations as an agency between the 
government and the people. Such associations are requisite 
in different localities throughout the country, for the local 


convenience of the aoe in their pecuniary transactions ; as 


centres of issue, distribution, collection, deposit and safe 
keeping of the currency needed and used by the surrounding 
people in their traffic and payments. Having the national 
bonds in the form of notes for circulation as currency, they 
distribute them for use among the people by discounting the 
notes of individuals; that is, lending them for short periods 
on the security of negotiable commercial paper, notes of hand, 
made payable at certain dates. The — of those dis- 
counted notes would replace the circulating notes to be in 
like manner relent and issued. By this process the amount 
actually required to facilitate exchanges and payments for the 
time being would be regulated. For the consideration that 
interest must be paid on sums temporarily borrowed, would 
deter men from getting commercial paper discounted for 
larger sums of circulating notes than were needed for use. 
And on the other hand, the bank could well afford and would 
have strong motives of self interest to hold unemployed such 
of the notes as were not really wanted for use. For, having 
a constant income from the whole amount of its notes in their 
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character as government bonds its additional gain from dis- 
counts would be satisfactory if less than the whole amount 
were constantly lent for circulation. Thus, suppose an asso- 
ciation of men had $100,000, which they wished to invest 
in # productive interest-bearing security. They lend that 
sum to the government for a term of years, and receive that 
amount of bonds bearing interest at the rate of six per cent. 
per annum. They deposit the bonds as a pledge for notes to 
the same amount. They then lend portions of the notes from 
week to week for short periods, for use as currency, by dis- 
counting commercial paper, deducting the interest in each 
case in advance. If the commercial notes are paid as they 
fall due, the bank relends and issues the returned circulating 
notes. If the whole of the circulating notes are constantly 
wanted for use as currency, and satisfactory paper equal to 
the whole amount is offered for discount, the bank may re- 
ceive six or seven per cent. per annum in addition to the six 
per cent. receivable on the amount of their pledged bonds ; 
enough perhaps to double their income after defraying the in- 
cidental expenses. They can therefore afford to lend less than 
the whole amount of the circulating notes; restricting their 
discounts and issues from week to week to the actual de- 
mands for circulation; and their own safety will dictate that 
course. If the whole amount is actually needed for use in 
circulation, commercial paper that may be safely discounted 
will be offered for it. If the whole amount is not so needed 
those who have such paper will not get so much of it dis- 
counted as to subject them to a loss of interest on sums not 
wanted for use; and the fear of incurring loss will deter the 
banks from discounting commercial notes, the safety of which 
is doubtful. To whatever extent the government notes were 
put in circulation as currency they would be safe to the holder, 
even if the bank suffered loss and became bankrupt by dis- 
counting unsafe and worthless commercial paper. 

On the plan thus sketched no benefit would be gained or 
injury prevented by restricting the number of banking associ- 
ations, or the amount of pledged capital, or notes for circula- 
tion. If left free in these respects, banks and the currency 
would regulate and adjust themselves consistently with the 
demands of trade and the interests of the community. A 
monopoly of the money power in the hands of designing and 
unscrupulous men would be precluded. If no restrictions 
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were interposed, men possessing capital wherewith to purchase 
the required bonds or property to be pledged as security for 
the circulating notes, and being prohibited from issuing any 
other than the secured government notes, would have no 
power which they could abuse so as to injure anybody but 
themselves. The only way in which they could injure the 
people would be that of sacrificing their own interests by 
lending less of their notes for circulation than were wanted 
for use. If more banks were organized than could carry on 
the business advantageously ; or if they issued more notes than 
were wanted for use as currency, those mistakes would be 
easily corrected. If men were at liberty to institute banks of 
issue on this plan at pleasure, motives of interest would induce 
the institution of as many of them as were wanted, and not of 
more. No restraint ought to be imposed by law on such lib- 
erty, any more than on the liberty to construct houses, ships, 
or any kind of tools. The results under the Free banking-law 
in this state for 25 years may be appealed to as showing that 
where capital has to be invested and pledged for all the notes 
issued, there is no danger of more banks being established 
than the demands for currency wilk justify and render profita- 
ble. All that is wanting to render the secured bank-notes of 
this state perfect for all the purposes of currency within the 


state, is, that they should be made a legal tender, and that the 

obligation to redeem them in coin should be repealed. They 

are perfectly secure as representatives of property and in use 

as currency.* In that respect they neither cause, nor are the 

subject of panic, fluctuation and injury to the pea or loss 
i 


to individuals. It is only by being clogged with a promise to 
pay coin whenever called for—a promise which is futile when 
coin is scarce, and useless when it is plenty—that they are 
rendered fluctuating, deficient and insecure. The banks, to 
avoid the penalty of non-redemption, withdraw them from cir- 
culation, thereby causing sudden scarcity, distrust and alarm ; 
while those having debts to receive, and commodities to sell, 
decry the notes as promising what they do not fulfill. They 
are safe without the promise. The promise adds nothing to 
their safety, and is of no use except to speculators, and per- 





* When one of them fails its pledged securities held by the Bank depart- 
ment are sold, the notes which had been issued to such bank are called in 
by public advertisement and cancelled, and the holders paid for them 
in the notes of other banks. 
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sons owing debts abroad, by whose operations coin is render- 
ed scarce. When scarce the price of it as a commodity will 
rise, and speculation ensue. Debtors will clamor to have the 
promise fulfilled. Speculators will decry the“notes as broken 
promises, and strive to depreciate the securities pledged for 
them. Nothing of this could happen but for the fallacious 
promise. The notes would be secure, without the promise, 
and there would then be nothing to disturb their uniformity 
as to quantity or amount relatively to the amount of business 
and payments requiring them. 

The promise annexed to secured bank-notes to pay coin for 
them on demand, though it adds nothing to their security or 
utility as currency, has the effect of a bonus, to induce the 
importation of an excess of foreign commodities beyond the 
amount of our own products which can be sold abroad,—on 
the assumption that the banks can be compelled to furnish on 
demand the only thing the foreign nations will take for the 
balances due to them: viz., gold and silver. If by drawing 
away the coin, and upsetting the currency, the horrors of revul- 
sion and ruin are brought upon the people and all their affairs, 
the imprudent authors of the excessive imports will be shielded 
from dishonor, and our foreign credit be vindicated and main- 
tained—so that the same round of operations can be repeated. 
The supposed importance of maintaining that credit, even at 
the cost of all we have and of life itself, any one can estimate, 
by considering what we pay for it. 

If the notes were not subject to such promise and obliga- 
tion, and the currency did not in any respect depend on the 
presence or absence, scarcity or abundance of coin, then, the 
gold and silver being as freely exportable as any other com- 
modity, the importers of an excess of foreign articles would 
have to carry out their speculations at their own risk, making 
up the balances, if coin happened to be scarce, by purchasing 
it at the market-price with the sound, undisturbed, uniform 
legal-tender bank-note currency. If they had to pay a pre- 
mium, the loss thereby would fall directly on them, and not 
on their innocent neighbors. If there was not gold enough to 
be had at any price, their honor would be tarnished, the loss 
of the lacking amount would fall on the foreign creditor, and 
an excess of imports would for a time at least be discouraged. 
In other words: if foreign nations, to get rid of their surplus 
manufactures, did: not supply and sell in our markets, an 
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amount of them exceeding the amount of our products which 
they would consent to purchase in payment; and if our cur- 
rency itself were not exportable for the payment of the excess 
or balance, then the risk and loss would fall where it ought to 
fall, on those who chose to supply the excess of imports; and 
our own internal affairs, trade, industry, integrity, mutual 
good faith, morality and self-respect, would remain undisturb- 
ed. They would not be at the mercy of aliens, speculators, 
and enemies, striving to get rapidly rich at the expense of the 
community. 

Suppose the state of New York were a distinct empire, 
having commercial relations with the other states as distinct 
nations ; and also with transatlantic nations; and that in its 
commercial treaties and regulations this empire should say to 
each of the several nations, “We will sell to you such of our 
products as we can spare and you wish to buy; and we will 
buy from you such of your things as we want and you desire 
to sell; the differences, or balances in either case, to be paid 
in gold at the fixed rate per ounce in the country of the party 
to whom a balance is due. 

“Tf you sell to us a greater amount of commodities than 
you buy of us, and the persons you trusted do not pay the bal- 
ance in gold when due, you must bear the risk, damage and 
loss resulting from your own voluntary acts. In granting the 
credit you assumed the risk in the hope of profit. It is simply 
a personal affair between individuals. If it results in loss, 
that is not to be deemed a claim in law or honor on the nation 
to which the debtor belongs, or in any way to implicate it. 
If the individual debtor is honest and has the pecuniary abili- 
ty, he will procure the gold and pay the balance due to the 
creditor ; otherwise the creditor must be content to lose it. 
He might have withheld the credit at the outset. His grant- 
ing it was no benefit to us as a nation. We did not ask it. It 
was calculated to injure us. The loss may teach a lesson of 
prudence. It may teach individuals of different nations in 
trading with each other to pay as they go. 

“We shall not permit our currency to be exported, either for 
the payment of debts or for the purchase p griesaderrid of 
any kind. We shall take care that it shall be available and 
safe only as an instrument of exchanges and payments within 
our own limits. We cannot do without it, nor permit it to 
be unsettled and rendered fluctuating and uncertain. It 

30 


- 
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answers its proper purpose only by being stable and uniform 
in quality and quantity. Its relations to our labor, our pro- 
duets, our very subsistence, all our rights, necessities and 
interests, are such, that it would be no less ruinous to export 
it, or to allow it to be drawn away by aliens, than it would 
be to export the tools, implements, maehines and vehicles 
without which labor itself must cease. 

“We shall provide no public warehouses as the receptacles 
of the surplus commodities of other countries te induce the 
accumulation of masses ready to be thrust upon our markets 
when they are not wanted, to excite speculation, and to dis- 
turb all settled calculations of business. Such accumulations 
are made the basis of credits whieh ought not te exist, and 
which can hardly be used without aggravating existing evils 
or producing new ones. 

“Our rate or price for gold per ounce will be stamped on 
coined pieces, and applicable to bullion. At that rate it may 
be passed from hand to hand by agreement ; but not compul- 
sorily as a legal-tender; because it is a commodity of com- 
merce, and as such like other commodities liable to fluctua~- 
tious of price according to the preportion of supply and de- 
mand at different times. Our currency being secure, and 
uniform in all those respects which fit it for use in circulation, 
will be a legal-tender, payable and receivable at its fixed rate 
in all cases. 

“‘ We shall not allow two conflicting currencies, one for the 
rulers, the other for the people. That would not be repub- 
lican. It is in theory a monstrous absurdity, and in practice 
arbitrary and tyrannical. As the people for their own sakes 
appoint and support their government, we consider their in- 
terests identical, and not inconsistent and antagonist te each 
other, as the use of two wholly different kinds of currency 
implies.” 

On these principles the nation might realize all the benefits 
of free trade with other nations without keeping the people 
constantly on the rack of uncertainty and fear, and without 
sacrificing at short intervals their material interests, confound- 
ing their hopes and demoralizing their habits, and this state 
would have as an independent nation, little more to do to 
render its currency perfect for the objects to be effected by 
it, than to make it a legal tender, and to dissolve its connec- 
tion with the precious metals, leaving them to their appro- 
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priate relations as commodities of commerce negotiable by 
weight. Then if, by the operations of commerce, gold was 
drained away by export to pay balances for excess of’ imports, 
neither the quality nor the quantity of the currency would 
be disturbed any more than by exporting an unusual quantity 
of cotton. The currency continuing undisturbed, the affairs, 
labor and business of the country would be steadily carried 
on, without panics or revulsions. The currency would pur- 
chase for export all the gold and silver in the country without 
devouring or diminishing itself in the process. Nor would 
the import of any amount of those metals in any way affect 
the currency, any more than imports of iron, lead or other 
things. 

But the notion has so long prevailed, and become so fixed 
in the public mind, that paper cannot be circulated as money 
without danger; that it has caused great evils heretofore and 
is so unreliable from its nature, its having no intrinsic value,, 
the facility with which it may be increased or diminished,. 
the difficulty of preventing the power which it confers. from 
being injuriously used, that nothing said in favor of its use 
under any conditions or on any plan, can meet all the ob- 
jections or remove the prejudices which exist. To many the 
very name of paper as money is odious. It is associated in 
their minds only with disagreeable ideas of loss and trouble. 
Its evil effects are supposed unavoidably to result from its 
having no intrinsic value. Experience shows that as the 
ground of its evil effects, that defect is not remedied by 
making it by law redeemable in coin; it therefore seems no, 
ways likely that it should become harmless by exempting it 
from that law. 

The great question with all parties, except the foreigners. 
and aliens who chiefly dictate and control our commercial 
policy and profit by the derangements and fluctuations of our: 
currency, is, How can the evils of the past be avoided in the 
future? How can a currency exempt from these evils be. 
attained? Many persistently imagine that a currency ex- 
clusively of the precious metals would accomplish the object.. 
But suppose those metals to possess inherently a greater 
degree of safety than can be imparted to paper, they could 
not accomplish the object without being uniform or nearly 
so in quantity, which is impossible. Being exportable and 
in demand everywhere, no commercial nation can control a 
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uniform supply. They are as liable to fluctuations of scarcity 
and excess as other exportable commodities, and more liable 
to be suppressed by hoarding and concealment than any other 
property. Were there enough of them in existence to supply 
the demand for the domestic uses and the commercial objects 
of the respective nations, no nation could maintain possession 
and control of its due proportion, without ceasing to be 
commercial. But there is not in existence a tithe of the 
quantity necessary, as is evident from the universal demand 
for them, the slight causes which enhance their relative value 
the eagerness of all nations to produce them from new mines, 
the extent to which as substitutes for them, all the forms of 
negotiable and circulating credits are employed by com- 
mercial nations, and from various other considerations. Were 
all payments restricted to the precious metals as the medium 
the amount of transactions would be reduced to a fraction of 
the present volume. International commerce would cease, 
and the nations would relapse into apathy and barbarism. 

A currency of pet depending on its convertibility into 
coin when required, may supply the demands of circulation 


and payments whenever coin is plenty, and there is a settled 


and prosperous state of internal and international affairs ; but 
in proportion to its utility and the extent to which it is 
brought into use it is, when coin is withdrawn, the occasion of 
sudden and general distress, stoppage of payments, paralysis 
of business, destructive revulsions, demoralization and misery. 
While coin is abundant and not required for export to pay 
foreign debts, it is deposited and piled up in the vaults of 
banks issuing paper, and chiefly, from the course of trade and 
exchange with the interior, in the banks of the Atlantic 
cities, where it is readily accessible to the demands of foreign 
commerce. " On the occurrence of those demands, alarm and 
panic are instantly produced. The discounting of com- 
mercial paper is curtailed. Bank-notes in circulation are 
called in. Scarcity, stringency, high rates of interest, fall of 
prices, distress and bankruptcy ensue. Alarm and panic 
spread throughout the country. The-coin in actual circula- 
tion before is hoarded. Banks suspend payments, that is, 
they of necessity refuse to pay their notes with coin which 
they neither possess nor can get. The people suspend pay- 
ments because the currency in which they promised pay is 
withdrawn, practically annihilated. The evil effects are uni- 
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versal and they continue till the inability of the country to 
purchase and consume foreign commodities, checks and di- 
minishes their importation enough to turn the balance of trade 
in favor of the country and bring about an import of coin so 
as to enable the banks to resume specie payments, as the 
phrase is, and renew the issues of their notes to supply the 
vacant channels of circulation. 

Under our system of commerce with the rest of the world, 
this course of fluctuation and revulsion in connection with 
the currency (apart from periods of war) has been as natural 
as it has been injurious and unavoidable. We in effect offer 
a bonus to other nations to flood our marts with their surplus — 
manufactures at our risk and expense. It has not been the 
policy of the country to restrain the import of foreign com- 
modities by tariffs and prohibitions with a view to maintain 
a balance of trade and course of exchange in our favor, and 
preclude such drains of the precious metals as to derange and 
subvert our currency. Nor on the other hand has it entered 
into that policy to prohibit or restrain the export of the pre- 
cious metals, though the country has relied on them as the 
basis of the currency, and from their being drained away at 
the pleasure of aliens and rivals, frequent derangements and 
incalculable evils, have been inflicted on the people, and the 
government itself occasionally reduced to the most humili- 
ating exigencies. 

Great Britain, so far as legislative restrictions and prohibi- 
tions could effect the object, has systematically provided for 
and maintained a balance of trade with the rest of the world, 
in her favor, and thereby secured an influx of the precious 
metals. Her policy in this respect has been neutralized and 
defeated only by circumstances not within the control of her 
ordinary legislation ; namely, by drains of specie for the pay- 
ments out of the country of the expenditures for foreign con- 
tinental and colonial wars, and subsidies; and in years of 
searcity and famine, for foreign supplies of bread-stuffs and 
other provisions. Such drains have often rendered their cur- 
rency as unstable and insufficient as ours has been, and occa- 
sioned as wide-spread revulsions and bankruptcies of the 
trading and commercial classes. By her commercial policy, 
which by her naval supremacy she has been enabled to en- 
force, the vast expenditures of her foreign wars and of her 
aggresive coldial system, have substantially been assessed 
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on and derived from other nations. She had sense enough 
on the one hand to borrow monies and credits only from her 
own people, and also on the other hand to lend her credits, 
eal on the export of her manufactures, to the spendthrift 
nations who were silly enough to depend on her, and put 
their necks under her imperial yoke. Had she shrunk from 
taxing her people at the rate of about twenty dollars per 
capita for the annual expenditures of the government, includ- 
ing interest on the national debt (apart from municipal and 
local taxes and expenditures), and had she esate even a 
tenth part of her public debt from other nations on interest 
to be annually abstracted and drained out of the country, she 
would long ago have sunk to the condition of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. 
This stupendous system of policy, craft, and power, has 
been long in progress, Its elements were rife in the earliest 
eriods of her commercial power and foreign domination, and 
in her earliest colonial fogislation. While the American 
states were colonies, for example, the mother country pro- 
hibited her colonial children from smelting iron ores for agri- 
cultural and other domestic uses; and from manufacturing 
even British iron into nails to be used in constructing houses, 


shoeing horses, or for other fp yeen Iron ores, therefore, as 


raw material, were exported (as from Orange county in this 
state), to England to be converted into iron; and nails and 
other manufactures and implements of iron were imported. 
Through the industrious propagation of the doctrine of free 
trade for the guidance, not of their own but of other nations, 
and the influence of their emigrant commercial agents with 
British connections and credits, they successfully inculcated 
the absurd and barbarous notion that it was better for us as 
ignorant, and dependant offshoots and beginners, to employ 
ourselves at hand labor of the simplest kind, producing raw 
materials to be transported three or four thousand miles to 
their workshops, to be manufactured by their skill and ma- 
chinery, and returned in a state for use as cloths, tools, im- 
lements, etc., at one, two or five hundred per cent. profit. 
Sur learned and our most ignorant people continue to enter- 
tain that idea; the first because it is taught in our colleges 
as part of their routine of learning; the latter because they 
neither learn nor think. 
A currency of bank-notes depending in any degree on its 
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convertibility inte coin on demand, for its value; security, uni- 
formity, sufficiency and permanency, is a delusion, and in the 
nature of things must be fluctuating and fallacious, so long as 
imports of foreign commodities ave freely allowed, and exports 
of the precious metals permitted in return. The so-called 
specie basis is merely nominal, even when no export is de- 
manded; for a portion only of the amount requisite to redeem 
the notes in circulation and on deposit, is ever possessed or 
within the control of the banks; and when a demand for 
export occu, panic and revalsion follow of course, and the 
whole people are made to suffer for the protection and re- 
demption of foreign credits—the money-making adventures 
and speculations of the few who are engaged in foreign com- 
merce, and who are themselves aliens or citizens trading on 
foreign credits. a 

A currency rendered secure in itself as a representative of 
value, without any dependence on the precious metals, would 
supersede, and render impossible, the fluctuations, depletions 
and revulsions which are occasioned by the present system, 
and yet would in no wise injuriously affect any of the healthy 
operations of commerce. The country would, in that case, 
import, possess and retain, as much of the precious metals as 
the course of foreign trade and exchanges permitted; that is, 
as much on that system as under the present system. The 
export of them for the demands of commerce would be free, 
and could in no wise diminish, derange or nullify the circula- 
ting currency. The only effect of an% consequence would be 
that of transferring from the whole people to the importers 
and foreign creditors, the risk of excessive imports—that of 
subjecting a few to the legitimate consequences of their im- 
provident speculation and overtrading, and exempting the 
millions from sudden and prolonged depletion, paralysis and 
misery. If the importers were in some degree restrained ; if 
a doubt whether there would be gold enough to pay for an 
excess of imports, should have in some degree the effect of a 
caution as to the extent of their operations, so much the bet- 
ter for them, and the millions would not be injured. Under 
that system there ean seareely be any hazard in predicting 
that there would be a greater average amount of gold kept in 
the vaults of banks than under the present system; for, not 
being exposed to compulsory demands in exchange for cur- 
rency, there would be a strong motive to place it there for 
safe keeping. 

It is a false supposition that, imposing on banks the obliga- 
tion to pay specie for their notes on demand has any tendency 
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to increase the quantity of specie in a country, or to retain it 
in circulation. On the contrary, the existence of that obliga- 
tion has an opposite tendency, (1) by occasioning a presump- 
tuous confidence that the bunks may be relied on when specie 
is wanted, which tends to encourage recklessness in contract- 
ing foreign debts, and a ruinous export of coin. (2) The obli- 
gation, by inducing banks to become the depositaries of all 
the specie they can command, tends to concentrate and bring 
what specie there is, within the easy control of those who 
desire to export it,and greatly to stimulate and facilitate their 
excessive operations, and enable them suddenly, and before 
the confiding public are aware, to withdraw the pretended 
basis, and derange, suppress or annihilate the airy super- 
structure of their currency; in other words, to shift the conse- 
quences of their improvident or unskillful operations from 
their own shoulders to those of the more prudent but helpless 
million. It has the effect of a skillful contrivance for promo- 
ting excessive imports and necessitating the export of specie. 
The article is collected, packed, weighed and made ready for 
the instant use of those who owe debts abroad, and for the 
speculative dealers in bills of foreign exchange, as if the suc- 
cess of their particular modes of making money were of more 
vital consequence than the interests, security and convenience 
of all the rest of the people. 

Were specie left, like other exportable commodities of com- 
merce, to the infiueng of the ordinary laws of trade, the 
demands and supplies of commerce solely regulating its quan- 
tity, no harm would be done. Things would regulate > wea 
selves according to the interests of those engaged in com- 
merce. Excessive imports would be restrained; a safe equi- 
librium between imports and exports would be attained, or if 
not attained, the evil consequences would not distress and 
paralyze the whole country, but wouldefall directly and wholly 
on their immediate authors and their credulous foreign pa- 
trons and co-workers. And why should they not run the risks 
and bear the losses incident to their way of managing their 
own business ? 

It has been a favorite opinion of many, that where coin, and 
paper purporting to be redeemable in coin, are to circulate 
together, the requisite coin will be retained in the country 
and in circulation, if its presence is made necessary by a pro- 
hibition of bank-notes of a less denomination than five or ten 
dollars. Those who entertain this opinion assume that the 
people, in the absence of small notes, will feel the necessity of 
possessing and retaining coins of one dollar and less for change 
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in their ordinary daily transactions—that such coins are indis- 

ensible—that they must have them, and therefore they will 
be possessed and circulated; i.e. they assume that because a 
supply of change is necessary to their convenience, therefore 
a supply will exist and be kept in circulation. But the assump- 
tion is essentially fallacious; the necessity of coin to the inter- 
ests and convenience of the people has no more influence or 
tendency to cause them to be supplied, than the like necessity 
to the interests and convenience of the banks has to cause 
them to be supplied when there is a demand for export. Such 
necessity to the people cannot obviate or in any degree con- 
trol or mitigate the demand for export. At the utmost it can 
only cause the coin in the hands of individuals, to be hoarded 
and withheld from circulation. If they circulate it, it will 
find its way to banks, and to the hands of those who have a 
gn > og necessity for it for the payment of foreign debts. 
n either case the effects are evil ; if the coin is hoarded, and 
there are no small notes to supply its place, the inconvenience 
and injury to the people are the same, and may be as severe 
as if it were exported. 

The serious evils of the panics and revulsions caused by 
drains of specie and sudden reductions and suppressions of 
the bank-note currency, are endured on the assumption that 
they are the legitimate and inevitable consequences of over- 
trading, and speculation induced by prior inflations and exces- 
sive issues of bank-note currency. Such excessive issues, it is 
held, have the effect to augment the volume of transactions, 
and to enhance the prices of products and commodities to 
such a pitch, compared with the legal value of the precious 
metals, as to render coin the cheapest article of export. Hence 
a drain of that article naturally occurs, necessitating a with- 
drawment of the circulating notes, which causes panic, fall of 
prices, paralysis, &c., until the exchangeable values of com- 
modities are brought down to the former level, or sufficient] 
below it to render it more advantageous to export them than 
to export the coin. In the meantime the depression of prices, 
owing to the scarcity of currency, has the effect of restrain- 
ing imports, and at the same time of stimulating exports, until 
there is an excess of the latter over the former, causing gold 
to flow back again. 

It is assumed that this train of disastrous consequences is 
natural and unavoidable, as a result of employing bank-notes 
as currency, by reason of excessive issues of that kind of 
paper as money; that there can be no effectual restraint on 
such issues, so as to make the paper at all times exchangeable 
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at par for gold; that inflation of prices, speculation and excess 
of transactions, is the necessary result of redundant issues of 
such paper; and that the disastrous operation of this instru- 
ment of exchange can right itself or be remedial only by such 
ruinous reactions as make up the history of our experience. 
This course of things is deemed to be natural and necessary. 
Just as in the natural world, whenever the proper equilibrium 
in the atmosphere is deranged by ap excess or defect, an undue 
emission or retention of electric influence, storms, whirlwinds, 
concussions and the like, result, as the means of restoring a 
normal and wholesome state of circulation. Such cataleptic 
spasms in the physical system fitly represent the social con- 
tortions and agonies of the body politic; they are medicinal, 
recuperative, necessary to the social health, alike as depletives 
and tonics—a kind of philosopher’s stone by which, on the 
rule of contraries, partial good, momentary relief, are educed 
from dominant and pervading evil. 

The experience and results above referred to are no more 
to be questioned than that we exist, but they are ascribed to 
a cause (excess of bank-note issues) as inadequate to occasion 
or account for them, as a unit is to counterbalance millions. 

The issue of bank-notes as currency is but one of the ways 
of superseding the use of gold or intrinsic values in payments. 
As compared with other forms of employing credit by indi- 
viduals in their transactions, it is, in the great volume of 
transactions in ordinary, and more especially in speculative 
periods, little more than a cypher, a mere aaa: The 
utmost extent of issues at any time is to the aggregate of 
transactions as a small percentage. and can have no effect to 
originate an inflation a aan «nd a career of speculation. 

A speculative augmentation of transactions and advance of 
prices is never primarily owing to an excess of bank-note cir- 
culation. Such excess implies an existing activity of trans- 
actions. It is rather in the absence of any such excess, in a 
stagnant or at least a tranquil state of business, and irrespec- 
tive of the use and control of currency, that men begin to 
purchase largely of land, and whatever commodities are least 
in demand, by the use of their private credit, notes, mort- 
gages, etc., with a view to re-sell at advancing and speculative 
prices. Asa general fact, it is net those who have money at 
command, and are able to make immediate payments in cash, 
but those who neither possess nor can control any considera- 
ble amount of ready money, that originate and enter into ex- 
cessive and speculative transactions—who must use their pri- 
vate credit, or do nothing—and who are adventurous enough 
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to encounter the risks incident to their undertakings. They 
start, on the basis of credit, what appears to moneyed men to 
be a bubble ; they persevere, blowing up the bubble till the 
apathy and caution of the moneyed men gives way, and when 
sales for cash become necessary or expedient, those who have 
cash and the power of augmenting the issues of paper money 
enter the lists, and effect their object by excessive issues of 
circulation. 

That such is the origin and course of operation in all such 
excessive transactions and speculations as result in a redun- 
dant issue and consequent relative depreciation or total worth- 
lessness of the currency, is, as matter of experience and his- 
tory, beyond a question. Such a course of things, however, 
in no degree } sae on the currency being constituted 
wholly or partially of paper issued by banks. It is just as 
possible, if not of as frequent occurrence, where coin only, as 
where paper is employed in circulation. It has its foundation, 
primarily, in a more or less excited state of mind among the 
adventurous, greedy, and speculative members of a commu- 
nity. All the phenomena, in an extreme degree, of such a 
course of operations and results have been exemplified at dif- 
ferent periods in the history of different nations, and espe- 
cially in Holland, where coin alone was employed as currency ; 
and where, at the height of the mania, the wealthiest burgh- 
ers paid a thousand or more dollars for a choice tulip, with as 
much alacrity and exultation as they would have paid silver 
of the value of a thousand dollars for its weight in gold. 

If the reader wishes for British authoritg for this view of 
the nature, origin and operation of speculations in land and 
commodities, in their ities to the currency, whether of 
coin or paper, see Mr. John Stuart Mill’s “ Principles of Po- 
litical Economy, with some of their applications to Social 
Philosophy.” He sustains, and more than sustains, the views 
above given, ascribing to the use of credit, in the form of bank- 
notes, scarcely an appreciable degree of influence in the origin 
und career of a speculation, however inflated and disastrous ; 
and barely allowing that such notes sometimes tend in some 
degree to bolster up and prolong its endurance. But since, 
in the result of such inflated and disastrous operations, the 
losses finally fall on those who have money and property to 
lose, they excuse and endeavor to console Acces. yes by im- 
puting their disastrous experience to the excessive, baseless, 
and deceptive issue and influence of paper money. 

It is feared by some who have been fumniliar with the disas- 


trous fluctuations in our different state bank currencies for 
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the last thirty or forty years, who dread the recurrence of 
panics and revulsions, as among the severest and most demor- 
alizing of public evils, and who applaud the issue of a national 
paper currency of legal tender, under the present condition 
of our affairs, as the only possible preventive of the extreme 
of such evils now, and probably for a length of time here- 
after, that the continuance of such issues after the war expen- 
ditures are over, and the pressure and absolute necessity re- 
moved, would end in excessive redundancy, depreciation, and 
an extreme train of evils. They are of opinion that a return 
to specie payments when the exigencies of the war are over- 
come, will be as absolutely necessary to the maintenance of a 
sound currency as the use of a currency not redeemable in 
specie now is to the maintenance of the fiscal operations of 
the government. They assume, that on the recurrence of a 
normal state of things, nothing, no form of credit or security, 
however legalized, can supply the place of metallic coin as a 
guarantee and test of the security of a paper currency ; that 
paper, by whomsoever issued, and under whatever conditions, 
if not convertible into specie on demand, will depreciate, be- 
come excessive, and end in panic, revulsion and ruin. 
Apparently this theory is supported by experience under 
the hitherto dominant system: inasmuch as that, whenever 
the banks actually redeem their notes in specie on demand, 
the paper bearing their promise is held to be equivalent to 
coin, and therefore the same; and on the other hand, when- 
ever their notes are found to be depreciated, uncurrent and 
worthless, the reason is that they can no longer be converted 
into specie. From this aspect of our experience, it is inferred 
that a currency of paper, without even a promise of redemp- 
tion in coin on demand, must of necessity, and alike at all 
times, be regarded by the public in the same, or at least in no 
better light, than that of the discredited and baseless paper 
of suspended banks. It is assumed that nothing will pay 
debts but money, and that nothing is or can be money but coin; 
that coin being necessarily the ultimate test of value and secu- 
rity as currency, no species of paper can be so legalized or 
secured as to take its place and answer its purposes as cur- 
rency unless convertible into coin on demand. The maxim of 
Solomon as to the experience of affairs in his day is assumed 
to be applicable to this subject, viz: that the thing which has 
been is that which shall be; the thing that is done is that 
which shall be done: according to which, as they construe 
it, gunpowder, printing presses, lunatic asylums, railways, 
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electric telegraphs, and photographs, ought not to be consid- 
ered new, or as any evidence of progress. 

We may argue the case with those who hold this theory 
better, perhaps, by way of question and answer than in any 
other way : 

A. What is your plan for providing a secure, uniform, ade- 
quate, permanent, unexportable, controlable, legal-tender, na- 
tional currency ? 

B. Simply the issue by the government of legal-tender 
notes, to be delivered to banking associations for circulation as 
money, on their depositing with the government, as security 
therefor, a like amount of national bonds bearing interest ; 
the regular payment of the interest, and in due time of the 
principal, being provided for by adequate taxation. 

A. How would you prevent an overwhelming and ruinous 
excess of issues on that plan, allowing all who ~ Fras to set up 
the business of banking ? 

B. By the nation, through its government, limiting the 
amount of notes to the amount of bonds received in pledge 
as security. This would more certainly and effectually limit 
the gross amount of such issues of paper than it would be 
possible to limit and prevent alternately an excess and a de- 
ficiency of metallic currency were no paper issued. 

A. But suppose the government Baer! be corrupt, and 
transcend that limit by issuing notes not secured ? 

B. It would not follow that the mass of the people would 
be corrupt. If their interests and convenience required a 
sound and uniform currency, they would control, restrain, and 
regulate the government. If both government and people 
were corrupt, the case could hardly be worse under the pro- 
posed than under the present system. There would be a 
practicable and effectual remedy for an excess of issues, which 
neither government nor people possess under the present sys- 
tem; while at the same time the no less ruinous evils of sud- 
den, prolonged, and extreme scarcity of circulation would be 
precluded. Were the amount of bonds received as surety, 
and of notes issued to banks for circulation, the same, and 
sufficient for the object for a term of years, then, during that 
period, were coin rendered ever so scarce by export, there 
would be a sound currency in use adequate to the ordinary 
demands of domestic trade, and the affairs of the people 
would go on securely and prosperously ; while on the other 
hand, were coin occasionally or permanently abundant during 
the same period, there would be no injurious excess*of cur- 
rency; for the interests of the banks, the danger of incurring 
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loss on their part, while the holders of their notes would be 
exempt from risk, would deter them from issuiig an excess 
beyond the current demands of trade. 

A. Would you require the banks on that plan to redeem 
the secured notes with specie on demand ? 

B. No. I would not trifle with them and with the public, 
by imposing on them, in a matter directly involving the in- 
terests and welfare of the whole people, an obligation, the ful- 
fillment of which when most necessary would, without their 
. fault, be wholly out of their power, and when their sure ful- 
fillment of it would subject the people to manifold and irre- 
trievable evils. 

A. If you did not require the banks to redeem the secured 
notes in coin, would you not compel them to redeem their is- 
sues in something? If not, what would their being seewred 
avail? Suppose a holder had more than he wanted of them, 
how could he help himself? 

B. I would require the banks to redeem the notes under 
certain regulations as to times and amounts, in that which was 
pledged as security for them,—the bonds of the government,— 
which being a lien on the whole property, responsibility and 

ood faith of the people,*would be safer than any thing else. 

ut the holder of a surplus of the notes might help himself 
in other ways as readily as if he had a surplus of gold, and 
much more satisfactorily than if he had a surplus of unse- 
cured and suspended bank-notes. He might purchase with 
them, at public or private sale, houses, lands, and commodities 
of all kinds ; exchange them for mortgages, stocks, and notes 
of hand ; and for specie if that was most to his fancy. 

A. Do you imagine that there would be any specie left in 
the country under a system of paper currency not itself re- 
deemable in specie? What would it be wanted for? What 
would cause it to be here ? 

B. Precisely the same causes that occasion our having more 
or less specie from time to time under the existing system and 
course of things, would operate with like effect under the plan 
proposed. If our imports of merchandise from foreign coun- 
tries amounted to less than our exports, we might receive the 
balance in specie, and the aggregate —. from mines and 
commerce might make a plethora of that precious metal. On 
the contrary, just as at present, if our imports exceeded the 
value of our exports, the specie to liquidate the, balance would 
be drawn away. Neither the obligations and exigencies of 
the banks or the people, can have the slightest influence to 
prevent or modify the operation of this inexorable law of for- 
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eign trade. No legislative enactments requiring specie pay- 
ments, which do not effectually prohibit and prevent all ex- 
ports of specie, or render absolute and certain a balance of 
trade and exchange with foreign nations in our favor, can 

ossibly have any effect to cause or retain a supply of specie 
in the country. But, as has already been observed, if we had 
an ample, uniform, legal-tender currency of notes of one dol- 
lar and upwards, not redeemable in specie, there would be far 
more likelihood of our possessing a sufficiency of coin at all 
times, and especially of denominations less than one dollar, 
than there can be under the present system. It would not 
be so easily obtained in masses for export. If deposited in 
banks a delivery of it in exchange for circulating notes could 
not be compelled at pleasure ; nor would either a delivery or 
a refusal to deliver it, subject the banks to penalties or cen- 
sures, or injuriously affect the currency in circulation. 

A. Would you then encourage the continued coinage of the 
precious metals? 

B. Undoubtedly, to whatever extent the interests and con- 
venience of the people required. Let them be coined and 
circulated, at their legal rate. Let them be freely exported 
and imported like other products of intrinsic value. Let the 
banks like individuals be free to receive and disburse them in 

ayments at their pleasure. If they received more than their 
interests and convenience required, they would be glad to ex- 
change them at their legal value for their circulating notes. 
If, having none to spare, they refused to pay out coin, no harm 
would be done ; their notes in circulation would not be de- 
preciated, protested and suppressed ; the currency in use 
among the people in carrying on their affairs would not be af- 
fected. 

A. After all, if the banks were not under obligation and did 
not promise to redeem their secured notes with coin on de- 
mand, would their being secured make them current,and avail- 
able for all the purposes of acurrency? Is not intrinsic value 
essential to the very idea of money ? 

B. Your question takes it for granted that, to be sound and 
adequate to its objects, a currency must be metallic or possess 
intrinsic value equivalent to gold, and that a bank’s promise 
to pay specie for its notes on demand, imparts to them that 
intrinsic value. These assumptions are sufficiently contra- 
dicted by experience. They proceed upon a theory which 
overlooks the real office and object of a currency—which is 
simply that of facilitating exchanges and effecting payments. 
The theory assumes that gold possesses not merely an inherent 


e 
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but an absolute and fixed value in itself, making it a standard 
and criterion of the value of other things. Whereas value, 
when affirmed of gold, is as purely conventional, based on 
the real or supposed qualities which render it useful and de- 
sirable, as when affirmed of cloth or wheat. It is not the in- 
trinsic value of gold as a metal, founded on the cost of labor 
for its production, its scarcity, durability, and the like, but 
purely the legal value as fixed by statute and expressed in 
arithmetical terms of proportion, that constitute it a standard 
of computation and criterion of the relative value of other 
commodities. This alone determines the rate, in arithmetical 
terms, at which any given portion or weight of the pure metal 
shall pass and be received as currency, and be reckoned in 
exchange and accounts. Apart from this, wheat, cloth, labor, 
etc., according to the existing state of supply and demand, 
are as much the standard :and measure of the value of the 


precious metals as they are of the value of those commodi- 
ties. It is the sole object of a currency to effect exchanges 
and payments. The law makes metallic coin an instrument or 
medium of exchanges and payments at a fixed rate of compu- 
tation. That is its legal value as currency. Bank-notes se- 
cured by national bonds reckoned at that rate of valuation, le- 
gally represent the value which they express and pie: yo 


A. But suppose there were four or five hundred millions of 
secured legal-tender notes in circulation, secured by « like 
amount of national bonds, and that for some cause the bonds 
should become unsaleable and worthless ? 

B. Why, the notes would become uncurrent and worthless 
as the bonds ; just as happens under our present system with 
the unsecured specie-promising notes of state banks, when 
the specie is ex ariel and not to be had. The “ desolation 
and ruin” endl not be any greater in the one case than in 
the other. But while the present system presents no barriers 
against the occurrence of such desolation and ruin at any and 
all times, the like could not happen under the proposed sys- 
tem, except in the extreme case of the government itself 
being dissolved, the laws powerless, and all pecuniary obliga- 
tions, credit and values swept away. Against such a possible 
state of anarchy there can be no absolute security for any 
kind of currency or property, any more than against local 
earthquakes and tornadoes. So long as the government con- 
tinues and enforces the laws, having the power of taxation, 
it. will protect and uphold itself by fulfilling its pecuniary 
obligations ; its bonds will be good and available as security, 
and as productive, negotiable and saleable property, as long 
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as any rights of property are maintained. To that extent 
they will be the best possible security ;—better than any re- 
liance upon gold, of the future possession or control of which 
no man or government can by any means be assured. 

A. But would there not be, under this system, a necessity 
for a greater quantity of specie in the hands of the people in 
the interior and all over the country, than under the system 
of notes promising redemption in coin on demand ?—and if 
there would, how could the want be supplied ? 

B. No reason can be conceived why an equal or greater 
quantity of specie at command, should be necessary in the 
supposed case than at present, except for the purpose of re- 
mittance and payments at distant places ; but this would be 
obviated by the secured legal-tender notes being alike current 
and receivable in payments at par in all places. Such notes 
would be unfailingly available at all times ; whereas specie 
cannot at all times be had on demand for notes promising it. 
It is only when and where specie is not specially wanted for 
other than mere local uses, that it is abundant. Obviate all 
special or other than local demands and there will be no diffi- 
culty as to a supply. 

A. Have you really any confidence that Congress will 
adopt the plan of secured bank-notes, not redeemable in 
specie ? 

B. That will undoubtedly happen whenever it is generally 
felt :— 

1. That a circulating paper currency, representative of 
value, and depending not on its convertibility into coin, but 
on the confidence, property and will of the people as to its 
security, is indiapousatte to their interests, safety, prosperity, 
and character. 

2. That to be universally current, of uniform value, and se- 
cure, such a currency must be legalized, sanctioned, guaran- 
teed and secured by the authority and on the responsibility 
of the National government. 

3. That an attempt to make the issues of such a paper 
currency, redeemable on demand in metallic coin, would be 
essentially futile and absurd, and utterly unnecessary and 
useless : as futile as to enact that one bushel of wheat should 
be made a legal-tender for the payment in full for ten or 
twenty bushels; as absurd as to enact that a silver dollar 
should, when coin was scarce, pass for two, five, or ten dollars; 
as unnecessary as to enact that the notes should be redeem- 
able on demand in wheat, labor, cloth or diamonds ; as useless 


31 
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as to enact that under certain circumstances twice one should 
become twenty or fifty. 

4. That no other than such a secured, national legal-tender, 
currency, can sustain and render prosperous the affairs of the 

eople, insure the willing and regular payment of taxes, and 
fa rnish the means of making national loans and maintaining 
the credit of the government and the price of its bonds. 

It is plain that if the eredit of the government is not main- 
tained, and if its bonds are not entitled to full confidence as 
security, then the government eannot borrow money to meet 
its expenditures. But if they are entitled to the highest con- 
fidence, as security for loans, then they will command the 
same confidence as security for circulating notes. ‘Fo add 
the condition of their being redeemable in coin on demand, 
not only would not add anything to their security when coin 
was plenty, but would make them positively insecure when 
coin was scarce and out of reach, by making them uncurrent, 
causing panic, paralyzine’ business, and depressing the price 
of the bonds as well as other property. Hf they are secure, 
independently of coin, and therefore independently of the 
exigencies of foreign commerce and of the fluctuations of 
trade, then they will be uniformly and permanently secure, 
and fulfill their object as currency as perfectly at one time as 
at another. Thatis all that ought to be required or expected 
of them, all that is wanted of them as currency, all that can 
be exacted of them without imminent hazard. The real ob- 
ject of those who would require a currency so secured to be 
redeemable in specie, is that of making it serve two distinct 
purposes,—that of circulation as currency, and that of pro- 
viding gold for export to meet the indefinite demands of com- 
merce. 

It is a monstrous absurdity for a nation competent to 
manage its own affairs, and to have relations ial carry on 
commerce with other nations, so to legislate as to subject the 
interests, industry, prosperity, domestic welfare, physical and 
moral, of the whole people, to the use of a fluctuating cur- 
rency ; a currency exportable at pleasure by an interested 
few, and rendered. thereby alternately scarce and redundant. 

There is no practical view of the case in which this policy 
is not utterly absurd. It assumes that the interests involved 
in foreign commerce transcend all the internal, social and 
domestic interests of a nation, which is absurd. And when 
the publi mind becomes convinced of the real facts and fal- 
lacies, the antagonist principles and false assumptions, the in- 
herent tendencies and pernicious fruits of the system hitherto 
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pursued, it will not fail to be convinced of the utter improvi- 
dence, folly and hazard, of adjusting and administering our 
financial policy with a special and paramount reference to our 
national credit abroad. That credit, controlled as it is by 
enemies and traitors to our government, is the source and 
instrument of all our monetary difficulties, domestic and 
foreign, ordinary and extraordinary. If we owed nothing to 
other nations, and it were impossible for them to get us in 
their debt, we might control the rate of foreign exchanges 
and nullify all attempts to unsettle and sacrifice our currency. 
As a nation, and with reference to our finances, we no more 
need a credit with foreign nations for loans of money than for 
potable water, or respirable air. Yet what humiliations, sa- 
crifices and self-tortures do we encounter to maintain such a 
credit on whatever terms they are pleased to dictate. In the 
present condition of our affairs the course pursued is signifi- 
cant of weakness, poverty, and desperation. It is so construed 
by foreigners. We present the spectacle of a nation involved 
in a gigantic civil war more extended and more costly than 
any nation of Europe could sustain, and under the necessity 
of supplying its treasury for the most part, by the use and on 
the basis of its credit. Instead of turning that credit itself 
into circulating currency as fast and to whatever extent it 
might be wanted, and in a way to sustain and promote the 
interests, industry, convenience, safety, and welfare of the 
people, we pursue a policy of a wholly opposite nature and ten- 
dency, which assumes that the government is a party with 
interests and objects distinct from those of the people; a 
policy having for its object an assignment and transfer of 
the credit to foreigners by the government at its pleasure, in- 
volving a lien on the property of the people, and ultimately 
an abstraction from their possession and use of the whole 
amount principal and interest in gold : in other words a total 
sacrifice and loss to the people of the whole amount, and ma- 
king them as a nation poorer to that extent. For, if borrowed, 
circulated and paid off at home, the whole amount would re- 
main in the nation and be possessed by the people after the 
lien on their property was cancelled. 

This suicidal policy implies and is founded on the assump- 
tion, that nothing is or can be money but the precious metals ; 
that lacking them we must, in emergencies, borrow them from 
other nations; that in order so to borrow them, we must main- 
tain acredit with those nations by binding ourselves to pay 
interest and principal in gold because they will take nothing 
else, and if that is not secured they will not take our national 
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bonds ; that this rule must be applicable to all the bonds is- 
sued, because if they are first taken as investments by our 
own citizens, they are transferable and liable to be exported 
to pay for excessive imports of silks, toys and various super- 
fluities ; that when they get into the hands of foreigners in 
payment of commercial debts due for excessive imports, the 
payment of interest and principal in gold becomes necessary 
to maintain the credit of the government. 

To carry out this policy, and secure to itself enough of the 
precious metals to pay the interest on its bonds and maintain 
its credit, so as to render further sales and exports of them 
practicable, the government enforces the payment of duties 
on imports in coin at par, ¢. é., its legal rate, (whatever may 
be its price as a commodity) and then pays it over at par to 
the holders of its bonds: thus sacrificing, as a bonus to this 
class of its creditors, the difference between the legal value 
of coin and the premium or market price, exceeding that, say _ 
fifty, seventy, or ninety per cent. on the whole sum. As things 
now are, the rest of the public creditors, and the people in 
their private affairs and interests, are left to the use of a cur- 
rency of inconvertible paper; which, for the time, is legal- 
ized and tolerated as money in payments at the same legal 
rate as coin, though coin for payments cannot be obtained 
with it at that rate, nor short of the difference between that 
rate and the price of gold as a commodity. 

There can “ no excuse for this system of two diverse in- 
struments of payments: one for the use of the people as cur- 
rency, the other for the use of the government, not as a 
circulating medium, but as a commodity of trade, to the fluc- 
tuations of which the people’s currency has to yield and con- 
form itself ; unless it be that paying the interest and principal 
of the national loans in coin at its legal value is beneficial and 
indispensable as a condition of obtaining loans from foreign 
nations. That condition is totally unnecessary, and would be 
rejected as an indignity, and as arbitrary and demoralizing, on 
the supposition that the loans were made by the people them- 
selves, for their own benefit, and on the security of their own 
property ; and on the further supposition that the bonds were 
in no case to be exported or transferred to foreigners to aug- 
ment their power of disturbing our domestic affairs. 

A glance at the practical operations of the system will in- 
dicate, in some degree, its evil effects and tendencies. At the 
present date, May 30th, gold as a commodity is, as compared 
with the legal circulating currency, at a premium of 92 to 93 
per cent., and exchange on London at 108 to 110 per cent. 
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For the purpose of illustration, we will suppose the price of 
gold to be 100 per cent. above the legal rate. The govern- 
ment sells its bonds to our own citizens at par for legal dol- 
lars in the currency provided for them, and exclusively used 
in the payment of armies and all public creditors, except for 
the payment of interest and principal of the national bonds ; 
while the same or like bonds sold to foreigners cost the pur- 
chasers and bring to the sellers but half their nominal amount 
—half the amount paid in our legal currency. A purchaser 
of the bonds in England or Holland, where gold is at par, will, 
by sending his gold here, get two dollars in our currency for 
every dollar that he sends, and with $1,000 of his gold will 
buy $2,000 of our national bonds. If the interest is at six 
ver cent., he will get twelve per cent. in gold on his $1,000. 
he effect is to give the foreigner an advantage of 100 per 
cent. over the citizen, and, as a financial operation on our 
part, is equivalent to selling bonds to our own citizens at fifty 
per cent. discount. If the foreigner, instead of sending his 
gold here to a given amount, to be invested in our bonds, 
authorizes a broker to draw a bill of exchange for that amount, 
payable in London, the broker can sell the bill at a premium 
of 105 to 110 per cent. in our legal currency, and thus, with- 
out the movement or possession of a dollar of coin by either 
party, buy, with his bill for $1,000, two of our national bonds 
for $1,000 each. The bill, when at maturity, will not be paid 
in gold, but will simply pay $1,000 of our commercial debt. 
That part of the operation which relates to the obtainment 
of gold by the government to pay interest on its bonds, pre- 
sents its evils in another relation. The effect of requiring the 
duties on imports to be paid in gold at par, when that com- 
modity is at a premium in the market, is to add the amount 
of such premium, whether it be 50 or 100 per cent., to the 
amount of duties, and consequently to the price of the im- 
orted articles when sold to the people for consumption. It 
is an additional indirect tax imposed on the people, without 
the least benefit, financially, to the government. It is just 
the same to the consumers of ieaportel merchandise as though 
the original cost of the articles abroad were higher by so 
much ; and yet this additional tax, in effect, adds nothing to 
the gross revenue of the government; for the gold so re- 
ceived for duties the government pays out for interest on its 
loans at par, throwing in the premium, so as to make it equal 
to our circulating paper currency. In a word, the public ser- 
vants of the people, in an indirect way, but at their immediate 
cost, purchase gold at 50, 80, or 100 per cent. premium, and 
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pay it out to a particular class of creditors at par, in order to 
establish their credit as borrowers in foreign markets ; and, in 
effect, pay nine to twelve, instead of but six per cent. ‘interest 
on their bonds, secured by the taxable property of the people, 
and made payable by them at their peril. To get twenty 
millions in legal value of that particular metallic commodity 
of commerce with which they pay interest and principal for 
loans, they subject the people to the payment of thirty to 
forty millions in the actual, legal, and only currency extant 
for carrying on their own affairs, exchanges, traffic and pay- 
ments. 

Were the duties on imports collected, and the interest on 
loans paid, in the same legal currency as the internal taxes, 
and the disbursements for army and all other expenditures, 
the gross amount of receipts, as credited by the national 
treasury, and of payments as charged, would be the same as 
now, and the burden of indirect taxation would be less than 
it now is, by a sum equal to the aggregate amount of premium 
paid by importers on all the gold bought by them and paid 
over as duties at the custom-house. Whereas, by the stulti- 
fying system now attempted to be practiced and enforeed— 
that of making the legal currency representative of value by 
a fixed rule of reckoning, and the fluctuating price of a com- 
modity of commerce, identical—if an importer has, according 
to the tariff, to pay duties to the amount of $1,000, then if 
gold sells at 50 per cent. premium, he must pay $1,500 in 
legal currency ; or, if gold sells at 100 per cent. premium, he 
must pay $32,000 in the legal, and only currency extant ; 
$1,000 of which is effectually, though indirectly, sacrificed as 
a gratuity, a bonus, to the holders of the national bonds, and 
is of no benefit to anybody else at home or abroad, unless it 
be to speculators in gold and bills of exchange. 

But there is another, and, in its bearings on the present and 
the future, a far more portentous and demoralizing effect of 
this policy than that of its increasing the amount of indirect 
taxation and doubling the amount of national expenditure, 
and liens on the property of the people, to be redeemed and 
cancelled by their industry and economy hereafter ; namely, 
its effect in deranging and enhancing the price of all articles 
of subsistence, encouraging selfishness, monopoly, forestalling 
fraud and extortion, making the rich richer and the poor 
poorer, promoting ae and pride in the rich, and 
poverty and vice in the Gold is out of use as currency. 
As a commodity it is in sae mand for export for the payment of 


debts incurred by excessive imports. The quantity for sale 
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being insufficient to supply that demand, the price of it in the 
market has risen to nearly double its legal value, at which 
only it will circulate as currency. The price of foreign ex- 
change is determined by the advanced market-price of gold 
for export. The market-prices of all other commodities ex- 
ported in lieu of gold and in competition with it are advanced, 
so as to conform to the market-price of gold and bills of ex- 
change. Those other commodities are staple articles of sub- 
sistence, necessity, and daily consumption. The price for ex- 
port determines the price for consumption at home, and there- 
fore directly affects the whole people as consumers. But the 
advanced prices, while they occasion multiform evils and dan- 
gers to ourselves and our internal affairs, are of no benefit to 
us financially as a nation. While they double the cost of all sup- 
plies for the army and navy—subsistence, munitions of war, 
transportation, building of ships, and the like—the commodities 
exported pay no greater amount of foreign debt than if they 
cost but half those prices here. For example: if, when gold 
is plenty and at par (its legal rate as currency) flour sells, 
both for home consumption and for export, at $5 per barrel, 
then, when gold for export sells at 90 to 100 per cent. pre- 
mium, the price of flour for export in competition with gold 
will rise to $10 or $12 per barrel. But the enhanced price 
here will have no effect in foreign markets where gold re- 
mains at par. If the flour sells in those markets at $5 per 
barrel, it will be as advantageous to buy it here, and export it 
at $10 or $12 per barrel, as to buy gold for export at 90 or 
100 per cent. premium ; for neither the one nor the other will 
pay there more than about half its cost here. If a man ships 
to England one hundred barrels of flour, costing him $1,000 
in our legal currency, and sells them there for $500, they will 
pay that amount of his foreign debt. If he draws a bill of 
exchange for the $500, and sells it at 108 or 109 per cent. 
premium, he may get back in currency the amount which he 
paid for the one hundred barrels. So if he ships gold costing 
$1,000 in our legal currency, it will pay but $500 of debt in 
England. 

The same rule applies in the same way, and with the same 
result, to all articles of export as well as to flour. The price 
here depends on and conforms to the rate of premium on gold 
and bills of exchange, and the like advance of prices is un- 
avoidably extended to all other articles of domestic produc- 
tion and consumption, and, by reason of the custom-duties and 
the premium on the gold in which they are paid, to all im- 
ported articles sold and consumed in this country. 
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We are thus subjected to a vast and onerous change—a 
social revolution, affecting all the interests, employments, re- 
latic ns and habits of the people. The whole product of land, 
labor, materials and machinery necessary to the subsistence, 
comfort and well-being of the people is doubled, and, to a large 
extent, trebled or quadrupled in price. Does not the change 
portend a crisis? And will that prove a remedy which is 
proposed in high quarters and re-echoed in debates and news- 
popene--tnet of withdrawing the paper in circulation till it 
becomes as scarce as gold, resuming specie payments, and 
settling down on a metallic currency, so as to have gold at 
par, maintain our credit abroad, bring down prices, and pay 
the internal taxes as well as the duties on imports with facility 
in coin? 

Had Congress, at an early period of the rebellion, consid- 
ering that vastly enlarged expenditures by the government 
were inevitable; that the treasury was empty; that the 
requisite funds were to be provided in part by direct taxes, 
but chiefly by loans on the public credit ; that the nation had 
no currency which the government, under existing laws, 
could receive for taxes or for loans; that payments into, and 
disbursements from, the treasury in coin (except as enforced 
in duties on imports for the payment of interest) were impos- 
sible ; that specie payments once suspended throughout the 
country, it would be folly to think of their being resumed 
during the war, or, if that should be prolonged, of there being 
such a state of things at its close, or for a long time thereafter, 
as to render a resumption of such payments possible ; that 
already we owed large balances in Europe, and the course of 
exchange was increasingly against us; that there was every 
probability that continued excess of imports would further 
and largely increase our indebtedness abroad ; that Europe 
was in so unsettled a state politically and financially, and our 
foreign, commercial and political relations were so imperiled 
and liable to sudden and disastrous changes, as to preclude 
the hope of loans of specie to be brought hither from abroad ; 
and that loans at home must depend on there being an ample, 
safe,and uniform national currency ;—had that Congress, con- 
sidering these facts, and their obvious bearing on all our in- 
ternal and financial affairs, possessed the courage, the confi- 
dence in themselves, and the political confidence in the peo- 
ple, their constituents, as voters and as patriots, to take the 
stand demanded by the financial aspect of our affairs—a stand 
like that taken by the British government in 1797, for the 
protection of the interests, industry and prosperity of the 
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people, and continued nearly a quarter of a century, till after 
the close of their war on the continent, and by which all the 
internal interests of the kingdom were rendered prosperous 
and exempt from panics and revulsions, and at the close were 
in a better condition, in all respects, than ever before or 
since ; a stand, namely, by which the relation of the circu- 
lating paper to gold as currency was abrogated, payments in 
specie were discontinued, gold was no longer regarded as cur- 
rency, as the basis of the paper circulated, or as a measure 
and standard of value having any legal relation to payments, 
but was regarded simply as a commodity of merchandise, 
saleable and exportable like other articles: had that Con- 
gress taken such a stand, and adopted all the measures re- 
quired by the system above indicated, as tlten presented to 
their notice and urged upon them, instead of adopting only a 
a of them ; had they, in addition to requiring the circu- 
ating netes to be secured by national bonds, exempted them, 
not only during the general suspension of specie payments, 
but forever after, from the condition of being redeemable in 
coin, made them a legal-tender for all dues, public and pri- 
vate, and assigned to gold its proper place and relations as a 
commodity of commerce, exportable and liable to fluctuations 
of price hke other commodities, according to supply and de- 
mand—then the secured paper would have been the uniform 
and only standard of computation and instrument of pay- 
ments, and the market-price of the precious metals would 
have had no other relation to the currency, or effect, direct 
or indirect, on the price of other commodities than the price 
of wheat has on the price of lead, or than yard-sticks, as 
measurers of length, have on the quantity of cloth to be meas- 
ured. If panics and revulsions occurred, they would no more 
be an effect of the currency than would earthquakes and cat- 
aclysms. 

The legal-tender condition was adopted with reluctance and 
fear, on the ground of temporary necessity, and in the hope 
that specie payments would ere long be resumed, and that 
condition be again restricted to the precious metals. Mean- 
time various financial expedients, temporary loans, issues of 
eertificates of indebtedness and government notes redeem- 
able in coin at short periods of one and two years, have been 
adopted ; gold has advanced in price, there being a constant 
demand for the payment of duties and for export ; excess of 
imports has continued to increase the commercial debt abroad; 
and the prospect of gold ceasing to be an object of speculation, 
and declining to its legal rate as money, so as to render a re- 
turn to the so-called specie basis, is indefinitely postponed. 
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Had all the essential features of the system been adopted, 
there probably would have been a national banking law, con- 
consistent with them and adapted to the exigency ; a law im- 
plying, not distrust, but confidence in the patriotism, good 
sense, and good faith of the people in their relations to the 
government and to one another ; a law granting privilege to 
banks, (in distinction from individuals,) but not power ; de- 
fining the rights and the mutual relations and obligations of 
the government, the banks, and the people —not a code and 
manual for the detective police ; a law contemplating one kind 
of currency both for government and people, not two or more 
kinds for each ; a national currency, to supersede the issues 
of state banks ‘by its intrinsic merits, aaiicuite, safety, and 
manifold advantages to banks issuing and to individuals cir- 
culating it—not by direct and injurious interference with the 
rights and interests of those banks, or with the laws under 
which they were constituted; a currency not depending on 
the state of our foreign, commercial, and political relations, in 
regard to the basis of its safety, credit, and competency for 
all its uses and objects, but on the securities actually pledged 
for it, and immediately involving the interests, convenience, 
and welfare of all the people ; a currency, not of fluctuating, 
intrinsic value, but representative of permanent and reliable 
property ; an implement, tool, instrument for the use of the 
people, and to be owned, guaranteed, and protected by them, 
for their own sakes, and for the support of their government. 





Art. VI—THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian church in the 
United States of America, held its seventy-first session in the 
city of Dayton, state of Ohio, beginning on Thursday morn- 
ing, May i9, and closing its deliberations on § Saturday, May 
29. The Moderator of the last Assembly, Henry B. ‘Smith, 
D. D., of New York, delivered the opening sermon from the 
text, Ephesians iv. 13: “Till we all come in the unity of the 
faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect 
man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 
His subject was Christian Union and Ecclesiastical Reunion. 
Under the first head the causes and evils of disunion were 
portrayed, and also the signs of the times favorable to re- 
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union, such as, the character of the recent revivals of religion, 
the genius of modern society, especially as developed in our 
republic, the lessons taught by the national crisis through 
which we are now passing, the progress of infidelity, and the 
aims of Romanism ; all these keoula tend to bring us nearer 
to Christ and to each other. The second part of the dis- 
course had to do chiefly with the reunion of the two main 
branches of the Presbyterian church in this country. The 
history and manifold causes of the disruption were reviewed, 
and it was held that many of the points of difference had lost 
their original force. The two pathos, since their separation, 
have been gradually growing into the same spirit. The doc- 
trinal points of difference were commented upon at some 
length, with the design of showing, that there is an increased 
unity of thought and statement upon the contested questions. 
Some points still remain to be odjested. The course of Pro- 
vidence, in respect to slavery, indicates that this underlying 
cause of our rupture may be removed out of the way. For 
complete reunion we need a spirit of mutual concession ; a 
hearty acceptance of the Presbyterian system of church 
order ; and a reception of our standards in the spirit of the 
original Adopting Act. 

The Rev. Thomas Brainerd, D.D., of Philadelphia, was 
elected Moderator of the Assembly, and presided over its 
deliberations with a high degree of Christian courtesy. The 
Assembly was a working rather than a talking body ; was 
most harmonious in its whole character ; and provided wisely 
for the future operations of the church. The hospitality of 
the citizens of Dayton was most generous, and all the mem- 
bers of the Assembly will cherish pleasant memories of that 
beautiful city. 

The annual Report of the Committee on Publication show- 
ed that good progress has been made towards completing the 
endowment of $50,000 ; about $30,000 have been raised, and 
the balance will doubtless soon be made up, as it ought to be. 
The other receipts for the year amount to $38,407 ; expendi- 
tures $33,281; balance on hand $5,126. The business of the 
Committee has increased about forty per cent. The Com- 
mittee promise to publish soon two important works, Gillett’s 
History of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
and Dr. Brainerd’s Memoir of Rev. John Brainerd. The 
latter will be of special value as derived from unpublished 
sources, and giving the life of a man scarcely inferior to 
David Brainerd in the sanctity of his life. The reputation 
which the Rev. E. H. Gillett has justly acquired by his life 
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of Huss will attract attention to this new work, which will be 
issued in two volumes, 12mo. 

The Report on Foreign Missions was read by Walter §. 
Griffith, of Brooklyn, Secretary of the Committee. Our con- 
tribution to this cause, last year, amounted to $80,487 ; only 
629 of our 1464 churches were reported as contributing to 
the work. The amount is some $10,000 in advance of the 
the report of last year. The Assembly authorized the Per- 
manent Committee to apply, if they judged best, for an act 
of incorporation, so that they might be empowered to receive 
bequests and hold funds.” Our operations for foreign missions 
are now harmoniously conducted through the agency of the 
American Board, under whom sixty of our ministers are 
serving. The Assembly seanentel that an increase of 
40 per cent in our contributions be urged. 

The Committee on Education reported through Dr. Mills, 
that they have aided 87 students during the past year, at 
different institutions, increasing the appropriation about one- 
third. The sum received was $13,325; balance on hand 
$3.320. Statements were made as to the condition of the 
different theological Seminaries, The Report of the Committee 
does not include the amounts paid by the different institutions 
in aid of the students: these, in some cases, amount to nearly 
as much as what is expended by the Committee. Among the 
resolutions adopted by the Assembly were the following : 


Resolved, 1. ‘‘That this Assembly finds renewed occasion for confidence 
in the wisdom and efficiency of the Plan of Education, as managed by 
the Assembly’s Permanent Committee, and for commending it to the 
cordial regard of the churches. 

2. That the Assembly would hereby urge upon the Presbyteries care- 
ful observance of the rules of the Plan, and persistent efforts to se- 
cure the sympathy and energetic co-operation of all the churches in its 
behalf, and would also express their sense of the importance of giving 
to the Christian Ministry a prominence in the pulpit, and in other de- 
partments of church life and action. 

3. That the Assembiy would impress upon the Presbyteries the need 
of great carefulness in the examination of candidates for the aid of this 
fund in respect especially to their intellectual qualifications, the earnest- 
ness and spirituality of their piety, and their aptness to teach according 
to the injunction of the Holy Spirit. 

4. That the Assembly has heard with much satisfaction the statement 
of the condition of Auburn, Lane, and Union Theological Seminaries, 
and commends these institutions to the love and esteem, and still further 
liberal benefactions of the churches.”’ 


One of the most interesting and able documents presented 
to the Assembly was the Report on Home Missions, by Dr. 
Kendall. About $75,000 have been raised for this object, 
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being an advance of one-third on the previous year. Five 
missionaries have been sent to California, and three to Nevada 
territory, where a presbytery has been formed. A great field 
for missionary operations is opening in the South, and South- 
west. The number of missionaries employed was 297; 17 
churches have been organized, 37 church edifices have been 
built or enlarged, 1350 members have been added to the 
churches. The whole of this important subject called out an 
amicable discussion in the Assembly. It was voted to attempt 
to raise $150,000 for the next year. The call of Providence 
was never so urgent as now to enlarge our Home Missionary 
work. The relations of our church to the American Home 
Missionary Society remain the same‘as last year. This society 
received during the last year more than $30,000 of legacies 
from persons connected with our churches, and none of our 
churches can receive any aid from it so long as they remain 
faithful to the Assembly. 

The Church Erection Committee reported the amount of 
the Fund to be $119,017. Nota dollar of the fund has been 
lost by call loans. It has aided in creating church property 
to the amount of half a million of dollars. The state of the 
country, and the consequent indisposition to erect new houses 
of worship in unsettled districts ae led to a curtailment of 
the donations. A strong disposition was manifested by the 
Assembly to procure some relaxation of the stringent rules of 
the Committee ; but the requisite majority (two-thirds of the 
whole Assembly) could not be obtained at the time at which 
the subject was introduced. It was referred to the next 
Assembly. 

The following report on the State of the Country, drawn up 
by Dr. Howard Crosby, of New York, was unanimously 
adopted : 

‘* Wuereas,The iniquitous rebellion, prompted by reckless ambition in 
the defense and furtherance of human slavery, continues to lift itself 
—— the legitimate and liberal government of the United States ; 
anc 

Whereas, Such rebellion not only violates the sacred principle of obe- 
dience to the authority ordained of God, but also -directly advocates the 
hindrance of the free progress of God’s Holy Word, and thus, as Anti- 
christ, opposes itself to the truth; and 

Whereas, Its aiders and abettors are responsible for the sea of blood 
that has been shed, through their resistance to the righteous efforts 
of the government to save the life and integrity of the nation; and 

Whereas, it becomes the church of Christ to utter no uncertain voice 
in regard to a grand public fact, so intimately and essentially associated 
with its interests: Therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That this General Assembly heartily re-affirms the princi- 
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ples, and renews the declarations of previous General Assembles, so far 
as applicable to the present aspect of public affairs. 

Resolved, 2. That we recognize clearly the good hand of our God in all 
the victories of the national arms, whereby the limits of the rebellion 
have been contracted, and its vitality impaired; and we look humbly and 
confidently to the same Divine source for further success, until the cause 
of the nation shall be vindicated, and peace established on the grave of 
treason. 

Resolved, 3. That we also recognize the same good hand of our God in 
the disappointments and delays of the war, by which he has made more 
sure the complete destruction of the vile system of human bondage, 
and rendered less self-confident and more religious the heart of the 
nation. 

Resolved, 4. That in such recognition and hope we do by no means lose 
sight of our national and individual sins, which render us so utterly 
unworthy of the Divine favor; but confess them with penitent hearts, 
and trust to a covenant God in Christ Jesus, that this unworthiness will 
not hinder the might of God’s grace in behalf of the cause of right and 
order. 

Resolved, 5. That we exhort all our churches to renewed zeal and faith- 
fulness in supplication to God for the deliverance of the land, and the 
prosperity of Christ’s kingdom, through the blessings of national peace 
and fraternity. 

Resolved, 6. That we cordially uphold the government with our sym- 
pathies and prayers, in its energetic efforts for the suppression of this 
most causeless and cruel rebellion, and urge all Christians to refrain from 
weakening the authority of the administration by ill-timed complaints 
and unnecessary criticisms, fully believing that in such a crisis all speeeh 
and action which tend to difference, should be studiously avoided for the 
sake of the common weal. 

Resolved, 7. That a copy of these resolutions, duly authenticated, be 
transmitted to the president of the United States.’’ 


The Rev. Thomas Brainerd, D. D., Rev. Howard Crosby, 
D. D., Rev. Robert W. Patterson, D. D., Rev. Edwin F. Hat- 
field, D. D., and Messrs. Samuel H. Perkins and Walter 8. 
Griffith, were appointed a Committee to present this action of 
the Assembly to the President of the United States. 


An interesting report on Disabled Ministers, drawn up in 
conformity with the direction of the last Assembly, was pre- 
sented by Rev. J. Glentworth Butler, of Philadelphia. On 
this subject the following resolutions were adopted: 


1. ‘* Resolved, That a fund, to be called The Ministerial Relief Fund, 
for the relief of disabled ministers in connection with this body, and the 
families of ministers who have deceased while in our connection, be 
constituted by annual collections in all our churches. 

2. Resolved, That in order to constitute and maintain such fund, it is 
hereby enjoined upon all our presbyteries to take such action as shall 
secure an annual contribution thereto. 

3. Resolved, That the fund thus collected be entrusted to the Trustees 
of the Presbyterian House, to be by them disbursed upon the recom- 
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mendation of Presbyteries, upon such principles and rules of distribu- 
tion as they shat] deem most equal and beneficial. 

4. Resolved, That for a special oversight and care of the interest thus 
committed to them, the Trustees are authorized to appoint a Secretary 
whose duties shall be prescribed, and whose salary determined by the 
board.”’ 


The question of the demission of the ministerial office came 
up in connection with an overture upon the employment of a 
minister as ruling elder, and it was 


Resolved, ‘‘ That the subject of the relation of unemployed Ministers to 
the churches among whom they reside, and whom they may be desired 
and are disposed to serve as Ruling Elders, be referred to a committee 
to consider and recommend what action can and ought to be taken by 
the Assembly for removing the constitutional restrictions which prevent 
the employment of such ministers in the service of the church as Ruling 
Elders, and report to the next Assembly.”’ 


The Rev. Messrs. Henry B. Smith, D. D., Daniel W. Poor, 
D. D., Edwin F. Hatfield, D. D., Thomas H. Skinner, D. D., 
and Samuel T. Spear, D. D., were appointed to serve on this 
Committee. 

Two judicial cases came before the Assembly. One was 
before the Assembly of last year, being a complaint of 
Mr. Tod against the action of the Synod of Onondaga, 
which was remanded to the Synod by that Assembly. 
The Synod pronounced the action of that Assembly 
“unjust and unconstitutional,” and referred the whole matter 
to the present Assembly. The Judicial Committee made 
a report, which was adopted by the Assembly, reversing the 
action of last year, disapproving, however, of the terms in 
which the Synod of Onondaga spoke of the proceedings of 
that Assembly. The other case, an appeal of Mrs. Maria Hill 
from a decision of the Synod of Albany, was taken up and 
prepared for trial, but, on the agreement of both parties, it 
was referred to a special committee, consisting of Samuel H. 
Perkins, Charles Noble and Edward D. Mansfield, who brought 
in a report, which was adopted, affirming that substantial jus- 
tice had already been done in the case, and that there was no 
need of any further action on the part of the Assembly. 

Among other subjects commended by special resolutions 
were provisions for Chaplains, and the Christian Commission, 
in the following terms: 

** Resolved, That this Assembly highly appreciates the faithful and self- 
denying labors of its ministers and those of other Christian denomina- 
tions in our national army; that it has confidence in the value of the 


Regimental Chaplaincy, and in the motives and fidelity of the great ma- 
jority of the chaplains. And the Assembly exhorts all in its churches 
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to give these brethren in the field a place in their sympathies and their 
rayers. 

: Resolved, That the noble devotion, labors, and sacrifice of our patriot 

soldiers and sailors call for our deepest gratitude and lasting remem- 

brance ; and that we regard it as the high privilege, no less than the im- 

perative duty of the church of God, to minister in every possible way 

to their necessities both temporal and spiritual. 

Resolved, That the Assembly have regarded with deep interest the 
labors of the United States Christian Commission among the army and 
navy ; that we believe it is an agency well designed to meet the neces- 
sities of the work, and that we most cordially commend it to the Chris- 
tian sympathy and liberality of the churches here represented.”’ 


The American Bible Society, the American and Foreign 
Christian Union, and the cause of Temperance, were also 
urged upon the renewed attention and care of our churches. 

One of the topics that excited the deepest interest was the 
relation of Sabbath-schools to the church, bringing up also 
the whole subject of the relation of baptized children to the 
church. A report was read from Dr. Joel Parker, and the 
mind of the Assembly was expressed in a series of resolu- 
tions, drawn up by Dr. Poor, of Newark, N. J. : 


‘1. That it belongs emphatically to the pastors and the elders of each 
congregation to direct and supervise the whole work of the spiritual 
training of the young, and that it is an important part of the functions of 
their office, both to encourage parents to fidelity in bringing up their 
children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, and also to secure 
the co-operation of all the competent members of the church in the re- 
ligious education of all the children and youth to whom they can gain 
access. 

2. That great attention ought to be paid to the work of inculcating 
lessons from the sacred Scriptures, and of fixing in memory the Cate- 
chisms of our church, both as to its doctrine and polity, and still further 
of combining all the schools of a congregation in united worship as far 
as possible, and ———s of leading them to Jesus in the exercise of a 
living faith, and continued reliance on the Holy Spirit. 

3. That to the above end we would further recommend to the Pastors 
that they adapt, wherever practicable, the second discourse of every 
Sabbath particularly to the young of their flock—thus affording to this, 
the most susceptible and hopeful portion of their fields, at least one-half 
of their time and labor, and giving their children distinctly to feel that 
they have a place no less in the sanctuary than in the Sabbath-school 
both for worship and instruction. 

4. That church Sessions be required to furnish in their statistical re- 
ports a full account of the number of Sunday-school scholars and teach- 
ers in their respective congregations, to be embodied in the Assembly’s 
Minutes. 

5. That a permanent committee of the Assembly be appointed, whose 
duty it shall be to take charge of this great interest, and to report what- 
ever may quicken and stimulate the church in its duty of training the 
young according to the Word of God. 

6. That this General Assembly earnestly recommends to the Pastors 
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of the churches within its bounds, to present before their congregations, 
in one or more discourses, the relation of baptized children to the 
church, and the reciprocal duties between parents and children growing 
out of this relation, as defined in the Word of God, and declared in the 
doctrines of our church. 

7. That it is exceedingly desirable that the entire congregation, old 
and young, be permanently connected with the Sabbath-school, either 
as scholars or teachers.’’ 

The Rev. Robert W. Patterson, D. D., Rev. Zephaniah M. 
Humphrey, snd Mr. Oliver H. Lee, were appointed the Com- 
mittee called for in the fifth resolution. 

It was referred to this Committee to prepare a circular em- 
bodying these resolutions, and urging upon Pastors and Ses- 
sions as the judgment of this Assembly, the importance of 
assuming the spiritual care and oversight of the schools con- 
nected with the churches under their care, to send a copy of 
this circular to every Pastor, and to report to the next Gen- 
eral Assembly such action on this subject as they may deem 
expedient. 

The Assembly directed the Publication Committee to es- 
tablish, as soon as practicable, a monthly periodical, to be the 
organ of the General Assembly, through its various perma- 
nent committees. A committee was also appointed, Rev. D. 
H. Allen, D. D., chairman, to report to the next Assembly 


upon the relations of the church to the weekly religious 
hewspapers. 

The subject of Manses and Parochial Libraries was brought 
up in a report of Prof. George E. Day, and the following reso- 
lutions were adopted : 


“1. That Rev. George E. Day, D. D., Rev. J. Glentworth Butler, Rev. 
Zephaniah M. Humphrey, and Messrs. Edward D. Mansfield and Charles 
A. Daviso::, be a Committee to collect information, by appropriate in- 
quiries, in respect to existing parsonages and pastoral libraries in con- 
nection with our churches, to be presented at the next meeting of the 
General Assembly. 

2. That blank forms containing these inquiries be sent to the Stated 
Clerks of the Presbyteries, and that they be requested to attend to their 
distribution among the churches. ‘ 

3. That the ministers, elders, deacons, or members of the churches 
under the care of this General Assembly, be earnestly requested to make 
early and full replies to these questions, adding any information or 
making any suggéstions which may tend to awaken an interest in behalf 
of manses or parsonages, and pastoral libraries.’’ 


One of the marked features of interest in the proceedings 
of the Assembly was in the reception of the delegates from 
corresponding bodies. Dr. Humphrey appeared in behalf of 
the Assembly that met last year at Peoria. Dr. Vermilye 


32 
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ably represented the Reformed Dutch church. Dr. Sprecher 
spoke for the Lutherans, Dr. Winters for the German Re- 
formed, and Rev. Alfred Stevens for the Vermont Congrega- 
tional churches. All of these addresses were fraternal and 
excellent, and the responses of the Moderator were felicitous. 
The value of such intercourse was impressed with new force 
upon the mind and heart of the Assembly. Dr. Vermilye put 
our intercourse with the Dutch Reformed church upon the 
true basis, and explained away all misunderstandings. Dr. 
Humphrey represented the other branch of the Presbyterian 
church with dignity and ability, waiving the subject of re- 
union, and making no avowal of opinion upon the question of 
slavery. When he spoke, his Assembly had not yet made the 
decided deliverance on this question, to which it is now so 
nobly committed. By the invitation of that Assembly, the 
afternoon of Wednesday, May 25th, was devoted to prayer, 
in view of the state of the country. It was an impressive 
occasion, heightened in its patriotic and anti-slavery character 
by the fervent address of Dr. Thomas, the pastor of the Old 
School Presbyterian church in the city of Dayton. 

We have referred to the action of the Newark Assembly 
upon the subject of slavery. Nothing more significant of 
progress in the right direction (excepting, perhaps, the ground 
taken about the same time by the Methodist Triennial Con- 
vention in Philadelphia) can be found in our recent church 
history. The remarkable paper submitted by Judge Mat- 
thews was unanimously adopted. We cannot forbear noting 
some of its special declarations, in which, after a historical 
review, it sanctioned and re-adopted the principles avowed in 
the noted declaration of 1818 : 


‘* Whatever excuses for its postponement may heretofore have existed 
no longer avail. When the country was at peace within itself, and the 
church was unbroken, many consciences were perplexed in the presence 
of this great evil, for the want of an adequate remedy. Slavery was so 
formidably intrenched behind the ramparts of personal interests and 
prejudices, that to attack it with a view to its speedy overthrow ap- 
peared to be attacking the very existence of the social order itself, and 
was characterized as the inevitable introduction of an anarchy worse in 
its consequences than the evil for which it seemed to be the only cure. 
But the folly and weakness of men have been the illustrations of God’s 
wisdom and power. Under the influence of the most incomprehensible 
infatuation of wickedness, those who were most deeply interested in the 
perpetuation of slavery, have taken away, from every good man, every 
motive for its further toleration. The spirit of slavery, not content with 
its defenses, to be found in the laws of the States, the provisions of the 
Federal Constitution, the prejudices in favor of existing institutions, and 
the fear of change, has taken arms against law, organized a bloody re- 
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bellion against the national authority, made formidable war upon the 
Federal Union, and, in order to found an empire upon the corner-stone 
of slavery, threatens not only eur existence as a people, but the anni- 
hilation of the principles of free Christian government; and thus has 
rendered the continuance of negro slavery incompatible with the preser- 
vation of our own liberty and independence. 

In view, therefore, of its former testimonies upon the subject, the 
General Assembly does hereby devoutly express its gratitude to Almighty 
God for the great deliverance He has prepared for our country from the 
evil and guilt of slavery; its cordial approbation of the measures taken 
by the National and State authorities for its extirpation, as the root of 
the bitterness from which has sprung rebellion, war, and bloodshed, and 
the long list of horrors that follow in their train; its earnest belief that 
the thorough removal of this prolific source of evil and harm will be 
speedily followed by the blessings of our Heavenly Father, the return of 
peace, union and fraternity, and abounding prosperity te the whole land; 
and recommend to all in our communion to labor honestly, earnestly and 
unweariedly in their respective spheres for this glorious consummation, 
to which human justice, Christian love, national peace and prosperity, 
every earthly and every religious interest combine to plege them.’’ 


The question of re-union came up in connection with a me- 
morial from the Presbytery of St. Lawrence. The Committee 
on the Polity of the Church reported the following declara- 
tion, which was unanimously adopted : 


‘*1. That this Assembly cordially welcome all signs of increased love 
and union among those who hold the same facts and doctrines of the 
Gospel, and bears its solemn testimony with self-humiliation against 
whatever fosters alienation and engenders strife among the disciples of 
our Lord. 

2. That the tendencies of modern society, the condition of Pro- 
testant Christianity, the increase of infidelity, the pregress of Romanism, 
and the present and prospective state of our country, afford powerful 
arguments against further subdivision, and in favor of that union and 
unity of the church into what is to grow and which is to be its consume 
mation ; and that we record with unfeigned gratitude our profound con- 
viction that the spirit of “isunien and of sectarianism is waning, and 
that the spirit of brotherly kindness and mutual confidence is largely on 
the increase. 

3. That in an especial manner are those churches bound to foster this 
spirit, which adopt the standard of faith and order, whose divisions are 
local, personal and incidental, and for whose re-union there is only 
needed a wise deference to each others rights and a higher measure of 
Christian charity. Adopting the same formulas of faith and forms of 
government, all that is needed is to receive them in the same spirit. 

4, That as the churches represented by this Assembly did not inaugu- 
rate separation, so, too, they hold to no principles and views, and would 
impose no terms, inconsistent with a full and cordial re-union, whenever 
and wherever the will of the great Head of the Church, as indicated by 
Divine Providence, may open the way for us all to meet together again 
on the same basis on which of old our fathers stood; and that we should 
rejoice in such re-union as a pledge of the future prosperity, and an 
augury of the accelerated growth of the kingdom of Christ through the 
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length and breadth of our land; and that it is our united and fervent 
prayer to our common Master that He would so remove all hindrances 
or to make a plain path for our feet, where we may walk together, being 
of one heart and mind in the ways of the Lord. 

5. That while we do not deem it expedient now to appoint such a 
committee as that asked for in the memorial of the St. Lawrence Pres- 
bytery, yet, that this expression of our principles and convictions, with 
our heartfelt Christian salutations, be transmitted to the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church now in session at Newark, N. J. 

This minute was cordially received by the Assembly at 
Newark, which also adopted a report, expressing a high 
degree of fraternal feeling, but advising that no direct steps 
in the way of re-union be vet taken. 

The tercentenary of John Calvin’s decease falling within 
the session of the Assembly, » Committee was appointed to 
. r4 ata - rms: 1 5 
draw up a minute respecting the event. This Committee 
presented, by its chairman, Dr. H. B. Smith, the following 

report, which was unanimously adopted : 


“The Church of the Lord Jesus Christ owes it to itself and its Divine 
Master to pay a fitting tribute to the memory of the great theologians 
and reformers who, endued with grace from on high, and illuminated by 
the study of the Scriptures, have reformed the faith and restored the 
order of the gospel. 

This Assembly therefore gratefully welcomes this tercentenary of the 
decease of John Calvin, falling as it does within the period of its regular 
sessions (May 27th), as a suitable occasion for expressing its reverence 
for the character and recognition of the influence of the great theolo- 
gian, and chief organizing spirit of that Reformation of the 16th century, 
by which Christianity was revived and saved. We honor him not alone 
for the comprehensiveness and penetration of his intellect, the stead- 
fastness of his will, and the multitude of his labors; but also, and first 
of all, because in his life and death he honored our Lord. His enemies 
were the enemies of the Reformation; his cause was the cause of God. 

Among all the reformers, John Calvin stands pre-eminent for the va- 
riety of his personal endowments, and the extent of his historic in- 
fluence. No one more profoundly studied the Holy Scriptures. His 
commentaries are models of exact interpretation, seizing the spiritual 
sense and the logical connection of the Word of God. His Institutes— 
in their first form—the unmatched product of a youth of twenty-five 
years of age, so systematized the doctrinal positions of the Reformation, 
that even Roman Catholic writers have called it ‘The Koran,’ or rather 
‘The Talmud of Heresy.’ He revived the Presbyterian System of 
Church Order, and, in the office of Ruling Elders, gave it such a popular 
and representative character, that it made the church strong, not only 
against the attacks of Romanism, but also against the encroachments of 
the state. From the days of the Apostles no such ecclesiastical disci- 
pline had been known, as that by which he transformed the city of Ge- 
neva into a Christian Republic, for two centuries the home of sacred 
learning, and the citadel of orthodoxy. His system penetrated all the 
reformed countries, and their wisest men learned from his lips, forms of 
sound words and rules of holy living. He organized the Church of 
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France; planned the first foreign mission of the Protestant Church ; 
trained many of the early English and Scotch reformers; exercised ‘the 
cure of souls’ throughout Europe, and matured a system which has 
most deeply penetrated the countries that have led the way in the 
thorough application of Christianity to all the relations of human life 
and human society. Its reforming power did not cease with the age of 
the Reformation. Our Puritan and Presbyterian ancestors derived from 
it, in a large degree, those principles which made them strong in con- 
tending for civil and religious freedom. Our early Churches confessed 
the Reformed Faith. Calvinism was resuscitated on this continent in 
the theology of Edwards, when it was dying out on the continent of Eu- 
rope. The history of the Church of Christ since Calvin lived, is the 
best vindication of his principles and eulogy of his character. His in- 
fluence has so penetrated this land, that we are peculiarly bound to 
cherish the memory of the great reformer of Geneva. 

As an Assembly of the Presbyterian Church we cordially celebrate 
this tercentenary in the hope and with the prayer that it may help to 
revive among us that reverence for God’s holy truth, that sublime and 
self-sacrificing devotion to duty, that earnest opposition to whatever 
opposes the faith and order of the Gospel, that commingling of the 
highest Christian faith with the purest Christian life, that zeal for the 
propagation of apostolic piety, and that constant and earnest effort for 
the union of the various branches of the one reformed faith, by which 
such lustre is thrown, brighter and clearer as time recedes, around the 
memory and the example of John Calvin. 

We trust that this anniversary may serve to draw nearer together the 
various branches of the reformed Church in this and other lands; and 
that the use of our common and time-honored historic name may be re- 
vived, that we may thus feel the unity of the Spirit in the bonds of 
peace. 

We exhort our ministers and elders, and the other members of our 
churches, to a renewed study of the life of this Christian Reformer ; 
and we also commend to their liberal patronage the project for the 
erection of a Hall of the Reformation in the city of Geneva, as a memo- 
rial of this tercentenary celebration. 

We further propose that this Assembly, under the presidency of its 
Moderator, unite in commemorative exercises, to be held in this city on 
the evening of the 27th of this month. 

It is also hereby ordered, that a copy of this Minute be transmitted 
to the Committee on the Memorial Fund in the city of Geneva.”’ 


The celebration on the evening of May 27th was largely 
attended, and was itself a noble tribute to the memory of 
Calvin. The Moderator of the Assembly described in elo- 
quent terms the influence of Calvinism; the Hon. E. D. Mans- 
field eulogized Calvin as one of the great teachers of history; 
Professor Evans, of Lane Seminary, delivered a thoughtful 
and scholarly address on the general system of the reformer; 
Professor Smith spoke of Calvin more in his personal charac- 
teristics. 

To the Memorial Hall we trust a large contribution will be 
sent from the churches of this country. The Newark Assem- 
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bly commended the same subject to the liberality of its 

churches. The Hall of the Reformation will bear the follow- 

mg inscription: 

Erected as a testimony of gratitude to God, who gave to Geneva, and 

the Church throughout the world, the great Reformer 
Joun CaLvIN. 

‘* Let us ever ascribe honor to those persons who excel in the fear of 
God, but on condition that God remains above all, and that Christ 
reigns supreme.’’—Calvin. 
tn the interior will be this elaborate Latin inscription: 

Deo immortali invisibili 
Regi Sceculorum, 
Misericordi et clementi 
Patri, Filio et Spiritu Sancto, 
Qui 
Johannem Calvinum, 

Verbi divini interpretem, 
doctrine evangelice restitutorem 
Ecclesiw christiane reformatorem, 
Luminis sanctitatis, recti, ordinis toto orbe 
Dei numine propagatorem, 

Christi crucifisi regnantisque in eternum 
fidelissimum cultorem 
e Gallia suscitavit 
Geneve ceterisque gentibus donavit 
Gratias et impensas agunt, 
et memores hoc monumentum 
die xxvii. Mai, mpccc.xiv. 

Mortis Calvini tercenties anniversario 
communi consilio 
erexerunt 
Evangelici Christiani Genevenses 
aliique ex Helveticorum pagis 
ex Anglia, Scotia, Hibernia, Gallia, Batavia, 
Germania, America. 

Deo soli gloria. 


It is also intended to have, besides the principal hall, lesser 
ones for schools, and a library containing the works and 
portraits of Luther, Calvin, Zwingli, Melancthon, Knox and 
Cranmer. 

Meetings were also held, in the evenings, in behalf of Fo- 
reign Missions, Home Missions and the Christian Commission 
which were fully attended, and awakened a deeper interest in 
these subjects. The morning prayer-meetings of each day 
were scenes of fraternal communion and earnest supplication. 
Our country, and the bondmen and freedmen of our land, were 
always remembered. 

The Narrative upon the State of Religion was presented 


by the Rev. Thos. 8. Hastings, of New York. 
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The church numbers 135,894 communicants, and 1,616 min- 
isters. Twenty-eight ministers were reported as deceased. 
The Presbyteries were exhorted to greater care in making 
up in full their statistical tables. The report says: 


There was an increasing oneness—a blending of the church into a more 
compact unity. Never had there been so broad and cheerful a convic- 
tion of a distinct mission of this our church. Presbyteries and churches 
were girding themselves anew for more earnest work, and our Commit- 
tees are already encouraged and stimulated. And yet there were not 
few lamentations over profanity and its kindred sins. But these we 
must expect till the anthem should sound at the last, which should 
drown forever the harsh discord of the world’s sin and the world’s suf- 
fering. 

Suitable reference was made to the liberal spirit and enterprise shown 
by so many of our churches; ‘also to the marked unanimity of our people 
in supporting the government, and in confronting slavery and its rebel- 
lion. Our loyalty is not a passion but a principle. Many of our churches 
are suffering severely from the loss of their best young men, who have 
gone to the front at the call of their country. But those who remain are 
thinking, feeling and praying as never before. 

There are undoubtedly excesses in extravagance and in worldliness; 
and there is great need of special watchfulness against these things. 
But your Committee are persuaded that extravagance and worldliness are 
not the general or prevailing characteristics of the present condition of 
the church. There never was a time when the majesty and sovereignty 
of God, and the entire dependence of man, were so deeply felt by our 
people as now, and when we know so well what it is to ‘‘ pray without 
ceasing.’’ 

No less than fifty-two of our churches are reported as having expe- 
rienced revivals of religion; while many others speak with peculiar 
hopefulness and expectation of their spiritual condition, or are rejoicing 
in the first drops that betoken the nearness of abundant showers. Many 
of these revivals have been exceedingly deep and powerful, so that great 
multitudes have been added to the churches. The prominent character- 
istic of these works of grace has been the ingathering of children and 
youth. In Utica, in Rochester, in Cincinnati and in Newark, hopeful 
conversions among the children have been numbered by the hundred. 
There is a growing feeling that we must give greater emphasis and prac- 
tical prominence to the Abrahamic covenant, and more distinctly recog- 
nize the proper position of the baptized children within the church. 
While there is a general increase of interest in Sunday-schools, the 
conviction is growing, that the Word of God should be preached to the 
children, and that the pastor’s official relations to them should have this 
open and habitual recognition. 

The review of the year is encouraging. Our beloved church is making 
such progress as calls for devout gratitude to God. We have reason to 
rejoice in her position, in her prospects, and in the vastness of her 
undeveloped resources, which we pray the Great Head of the church to 
help us to call forth and consecrate to God and humanity. 





THE LOGOS IN 


Art. VIL—THE LOGOS IN JOHN AND PHILO. 


By Dr. Franz Devetzscn, Professor in the University of Leipsic.* 


WHEN we begin to read the introduction to the Gospel of 
John, the sixth verse, in which the evangelist makes a transi- 
tion to the historical preparation for the entrance of light into 
the world,shows us that we are to make a pause at verse fifth. 
The beginning and end of these five verses also confirm the 
view, that we have in them a completed portion—the first 
cycle of thought of the evangelist; for he begins with what 
lies beyond the origin of the world, and in the fifth verse 
comes down to current events. Even a rapid survey of these 
five verses makes it apparent that they speak of one whose 
being is aboriginal, and hence divine, preceding all that ap- 
pears in time; who gives existence to all that comes into 
being; who is to be the light and life of men, but has not been 
as such received. We cannot for an instant doubt the iden- 
tity of this being or subject, with the person of Christ, the 
object of all evangelizing; and the evangelist calls this being 
The Logos (0 Xoyos). This is the leading and fundamental 
idea of verses one to five. 

Our first inquiry is as to the meaning of the word. Logos 
signifies oratio or verbum, and ratio or mens—word or speech, 
and reason or mind. Which of these significations it here 
bears must be decided from the usage of the evangelist. Now 
Logos (Aoyos) in this Gospel, and in the First Epistle of John 
never means any thing else than word; sometimes single 
words or addresses (as a declaration of Christ, ii, 22; of God, 
x. 35; of the prophet, xii. 38; of the Scripture, xv. 25; a 
proverb of the people, iv. 37); or all the words of Jesus, as in 
vill. 31, “If ye abide in my word;” or of God, xviii. 17, “ Thy 
word is truth;” both of which are essentially one and the same 
word, xiv. 23, 24. Hence we conclude that here, too, Logos 
must signify Word; and this is confirmed by the only two 
passages in which, besides the prologue of the Gospel. Logos 
occurs in this peculiar signification, viz.: I John i. 1, “ The 
word (logos) of life,” and Revel. xix. 13, “ The word (logos) of 


* This essay is translated from the Zeitschrift fiir die lutherische Theologie, 
1863. Its author, who takes the place of Rudelbach, as editor of that review, 
has won a high reputation by his exegetical writings, his Biblical Sychology, 
and other works.—Ebs. 
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God;” for both of these are phrases by which is elsewhere 
designated the life-giving, divine Word, the sum of the s say- 
ings (prpuara) of God (John vi. 68; Revel. xx. 4). 

If we are clear about the signification of the word Logos, 
the question next comes up as tothe sense in which the evan- 
gelist applies the phrase (6 Adyos)to the aboriginal being 
(subje ct), who, as the light of the world, is the theme of his 
gospel. This designation is not taken from the mouth of 
Christ, for he never, in the Gospel, calls himself the Logos; 
and this has justly been urged in favor of the evangelist, as 
showing that he distinguishes and keeps asunder the direct 
testimony of Jesus about himself, and his own (the evan- 
gelist’s) reflections or deductions as to the person of Jesus. 
We look in vain, in this gospel, for a direct statement of those 
middle terms, by which the use of the word Logos in refer- 
ence to the eternal being (subject), manifested in Jesus Christ, 
is connected with the usage of Logos as signifying the spoken 
or written word. This lack of direct explanation of the term 
can only be accounted for by supposing that the evangelist, 
in announcing his gospel, adopted a theological opinion current 
in his times and in the circle of his readers—-a conception 
well understood and needing no explanation; or else, that the 
usage of the term Logos in the signification of “the word of 
salvation,” and its transference to “ the person who achieved 
salvation,” Were so intimately allied, that it needed only a 
a slight and easy combination to be made intelligible; or 
perhaps both these grounds of explanation are to be taken 
together. 

In fact, the doctrine of the Logos was a theological opinion 
(theologoumenon) already current in primitive Christian 
times, and distinctly wrought out in the Jewish school of 
Alexandria. We know about it most e: xactly from Philo; vet 
he did not first give it shape, still less did he originate it; for 
he attests its higher antiquity, and recommends his doctrines 
as dogmas from the beginning (¢ apyins dy Harta), yea, as 
Ogygian or primeval opinions (@yvyiovs dézxs). Before 
Philo there already existed a religious, philosophical Alexan- 
drian literature. So that even if, in the evangelist’s doctrine 
of the Logos, there should be found accordant views with 
those of Philo, we could not say with certainty that the ideas 
of Philo are here reproduced. For possibly they were stereo- 
typed before Philo, expressed in other writings, and, apart 
from all literature, of current use in speech. But still there 
is possibly a causal relation between Philo and John. When 
the evangelist wrote, Philo’s works had long been spread 
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abroad; for he was an old man of seventy years when he com- 
posed his book De Legatione ad Cajum, under Claudius, a. pb. 
43. Hence the fourth gospel, the last of the canonical gos- 
pels, was later by several decennia than Philo’s writings and 
their influence. 

This possible dependence of the author of the fourth gos- 
pel upon Philo seems to be proved real when we consider the 
numerous striking parallels, both in matter and words, which 
cannot possibly be accidental, between the writings of Philo 
and those of the New Testament, especially of Paul and Jobn, 
including the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

We here confine ourselves to the prologue of the Gospel, 
and note: 

1. The sense in which Logos is used. As in the prologue of 
the Gospel. Logos, in accordance with the usage of John, can 
only mean Word, so Philo, in his system, denotes by Logos, not 
merely the idea of the Divine reason and the Divine thought, 
but also the Divine Word; he combines the conception ratio 
and idea with that of verbum. Thought and word, with him, 
coincide; for the thought, even when not vocalized, is still an 
internal word (Adyos evdiaSetos), Hence, speaking (Aéyev) 
is used by him to express Divine revelation in general; God’s 
capability of making a revelation he calls Aoyiorns. He 
speaks of God, in relation to the Logos, as Aéy@v (primo 
dicens, et sec undo verbum), or as AaA@wv. We now turn, 

2. To the relation of the Logos to the world. The existence 
of the Logos, in Philo, antedates the forming of the world 
(wapaSei tns yevéoews); before the world was made the 
Logos was with God—the Divine idea of the world, or the 
place (receptacle) of the ideas after which the world was to 
ve made, The Logos is God (305); as the image of God, 
his glory (60&a), he is also the primal image of ‘the world. 
By him the world is made; he 1s “the like ness of God, by 
whom the whole world is fashioned” (eixady Tob Seob, 6? od 
ovpras 6 x06 10s ar ag We next consider, 

3. The relation of the Logos tohumanity. As God made the 
world by the Logos, so does the latter continue to be the 
mediator between God and the world, especially the human 
race, God remains the unseen; it is impossible to see his face 
(apnyavor TO Tow OvTos 1pOG nov idetv), but as, in re- 
vealing himself, he has concentrated his fullness i in the Logos, 
80 is the Logos. the Revealer of God, gpunvevs, 1 pPOPntns, 
txopyrns Seov.. He is the Divine Wisdom (copia), and 
accordingly the Fount of Wisdom (cogias mnyn); from 
him come to humanity life and light (gas puyinor ). It 
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would be doing great injustice to Philo, to suppose that the 
Logos has for him no higher worth than that of an idea fitted 
to solve philosophical problems; that he ascribes to it a spe- 
culative and theoretie, but not an ethical and praetical value. 
The theories of the old schools of philosophy were not in 
general so dry and abstract (so“ grey”) as those of the present 
day; and besides, Philo was quite too much of an Israelite, 
not to consider everything from the point of view of the reli- 
gious life. The theosophic and mystie character of Philo’s 
system has hitherto been too little appreciated, because its 
ethical and practical aspects have been too much neglected. 
Philo views the Logos as a being, not foreign to humanity, but 
entering into real internal relations with it. He is the princi- 
ple and agent of all spiritual life that corresponds with his 
idea—the Divine seed of all the virtues, which the soul of man 
is to receive into itself. He makes wise and quickens the 
sleeping and dreaming soul, illuminates it and makes it vigor- 
ous and firm, and gives to it its bias for what is better. His 
workings are sudden—to us inexplicable. He saves the soul 
sunk in sensuous life by the power of divine compassion, and 
becomes its shepherd and guide, teacher and physician. He 
is the heavenly manna that feeds it, and the heavenly spring 
that gives it drink. Accordingly Philo ascribes to the Logos 
every prominent agency and manifestation in the sphere of 
the Old Testament, which aids in the mediation of man’s reli- 
gious life, especially that of the Israelites. He is the angel 
that appeared to Hagar and Balaam; the avenging angel that 
destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah; the God who appeared to 
Jacob; the divine manifestation in the burning bush; the cloud 
that accompanied Israel out of Egypt; the one that led Israel 
in his further journeying; Melchisedek, Bezaleel, Moses and 
Aaron, and especially the high priests of Israel, are his sym- 
bols. 

These are only a few of the lineaments of the Philonic doc- 
trine of the Logos; but they are enough to show that there 
must be a conscious, not accidental, relation between the New 
Testament writers, John in particular, and Philo. It ought 
not to be claimed, nor can it be, that John is dependent upon 
the writings of Philo, but upon that developement of the 
Jewish philosophy of religion which lies before us in Philo’s 
writings. 

John has, in common with Philo, certain ideas and expres- 
sions, which cannot be throughout and exclusively explained 
as coming from a third source common to both; neither from 
the Old Testament declarations about the creating Word, the 
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Angel of Jehovah, and the Wisdom; nor from the doctrine 
about Wisdom in the Hellenistic Apocrypha, nor from the 
doctrine of the Memra in the Targums. The philosophical 
system doubtless pre-supposes these preparatory stages, and 
especially does it everywhere refer to the Old Testament as 
its principal source, superior to all the doctrines of Gentile 
wisdom. But though in many ways prepared, this system still 
received from Philo the organie shaping of its completed 
structure, and the characteristic physiognomy of its terminol- 
egy. But now, we find again in John just the characteristics 
of Philo—views and expressions, which, so far as we know, 
speculative [sraelism first attained on the heights of the Phi- 
lonic system. Hence there must be conceded a secondary 
relation of John to Philonism,and this ought not to have been 
denied in a one-sided zeal for the apostles, called out by oppo- 
sition to those who, like Gfrérer, debased Christianity into a 
mere offshoot of the Alexandrian theosophy transplanted to 
Palestine. 

The attempt has been made to set aside such a secondary 
relation, by showing that there is a chasm of important differ- 
ences between the New Testament doctrine of the Logos 
and that of Philo. But the differences referred to are not all 
of the same kind. They are, partly, differences into which 
Philo was betrayed by an unconscious deviation from what is 
essential in the Old Testament revelation ; partly, such differ- 
ences as mirk a system of truth yet in the process of forma- 
tion, in contrast with one where the knowledge is attained— 
obscure, undeveloped, undecided views, such as it is not strange 
to find in struggles that have not co:we to definite results. In 
respect to these last difference, :t must be remembered that 
Philo, not being acquainted witii Christianity, is still to be 
reckoned to the times of the Old Testament; that his devel- 
opment of the substance of the Old Testament faith was 
occasioned and stimulated by the philosophic Hellenism ; and 
that, in his effort to sift, master and interpret the latter by 
the former, he was not always equally successful. We are 
not to expect from him such a clearing up of mysteries as 
could not be arrived at by any reflection upon the revelation 
of God in the old dispensation, but only by a new revelation, 
giving a historical fulfilment. His knowledge of the Old 
Testament, too, is derived from the derivative and somewhat 
troubled sense of the Septuagint version. Hence he could 
only receive a very enfeebled impression of the national and 
historical traits. Besides this, we need not wonder that the 
religious ideas of the Old Testament, under the influence of 
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Hellenism, attained in Philo a stage of development, where 
they became intimately allied with christianity. It is to be 
regarded as a providential arrangement, that the Old Testa- 
ment was translated into Greek two and a half centuries be- 
fore Christ. This was a step preparatory to the unfolding of 
Judaism into a universal religion, to its deliverance from the 
limitations of the Jewish nationality. Thus did Judaism and 
heathenism, Israelites and Hellenists, come close together ; 
Shem, the Semitic Old Testament, was led into the tents of 
Japhet—the Greek language, so that Japhet might dwell in 
the tents of Shem. God purposed, that Judaism, over against 
heathenism, should manifest itself as the concentration of all 
the elements of truth dispersed in the heathen philosophies, 
as the original and satisfying system, to which was to be re- 
ferred all the fragmentary knowledge of truth in heathenism, 
as its source and the end of its seeking. And from this con- 
fluence of Judaism no longer idolatrons and of heathenism 
feeling after God, was generated the Alexandrian philosophy 
of religion, a prophecy of Christianity, which is to be eompre- 
hended as a link in the chain of these manifestations that pre- 
pared the way for Christ, just as is the history narrated in 
the canon of the Old Testament.* 

Philonisim is a grand attempt to indicate the solution of the 
highest philosophical problems in the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, and to deduce thence a system of religious philosophy, 
into whose organism is wrought all that is trae in the sphere 
of the Greek mind. Only let it not be supposed, that it is in 
itself objectionable to combine Hellenistic and Jewish ele- 
ments. After the close of the Old Testament covenant, the 
svnagogue had its historical development of doctrines, as the 
church after the close of the New Testament canon. It is 
well known that the Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy was 
not without influence upon the shaping of the dogmas of the 
church ; and who will call this influence wholly injurious ? 
As the growth of the plant is determined not merely by the 
soil, but also by the inflaences of the climate and weather, so 
the church dogma grows on the ground of the Scriptures, but 
not without a stimulating influence (determining the dialectics 
of the conceptions) from the philosophical culture and con- 
flicts in the midst of which the church is placed. What 
wonder, then, that Hellenism became a co-working factor in 
the process by which dogmas were shaped by the synagogue ? 


* So too Kahnes in his Dogmatik, i. 323. 
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Philonism is the Jewish dogma, unfolded in the atmosphere 
of Hellenism. 

The Hellenism of Philo was not indeed without its destruc- 
tive influence upon the contents of the faith of the Old Tes- 
tament. We will not here dwell upon Philo’s doctrine of 
an eternal matter (hyle), borrowed from the Greek philosophy, 
with which the Biblical idea of creation falls to the ground— 
but will only consider more particularly his dectrine of the 
Logos. The doctrine of the Logos in itself had its origin 
neither in the Greek philosophy nor in the Oriental systems 
of religion: the latter we need not here bring into account, 
and the Greek philesophy has but little to say of the Logos, 
Heraclitus, the Stoic, used Adyos of the divine reason imma- 
nent in whatever has a being, though the expression is not with 
him a fixed term. In Plato we find Logos used in a like sense 
only in the Epinomis, a doubtful work. The doctrine of the 
Logos is a Jewish theological conception on the basis of the 
Old Testament, only developed under Hellenistic influences, 
as e.g. the doctrine of the Spermatic Logos (A6yos onepuatinds) 
springs from Stoic soil. The Platonic doctrine of ideas had 
special influence upon the Philonic development of the doce- 
trine of the Logos ; as also did the Pythagorean and Platonic 
doctrine about the world as sprung (*xyovos) from God—laid 
down in the work of Timzus, the Locrian, upon the universe 
and the soul of the world, and in Plato’s Timeus, Both these 
philosophemes led Philo to a conception of the Logos, which, 
on the one side, inclined to pantheism, and, on the other side, 
threatened the unity of God. His great error was in confound- 
ing the divine idea of the world with God’s thought of him- 
self; and thus the idea of the Logos as the prototype of the 
world was absorbed in the idea of the world, the ectype. 
From the standpoint of revelation, Philo should have grasped 
the thought of the world in God (the absolute), as the thought 
of something which is not itself God, but different from him ; 
but he regards God’s thought of himself and his thought of 
the world, though not as exactly coincident, yet as involving 
the one the other ; and he considers tle Logos and the world 
as conceptions which cover the same periphery, and are re- 
lated to each other as the ideal and the actualized world— 
the elder and the younger son of God. Staudenmaier, in his 
work on the ‘ Philosophy of Christianity,’ has endeavored to 
show at length how Philo became the leader of the unchurch- 
ly christology of subsequent times by his view of the Logos 
as the idea of ideas, especially of the idea of humanity. Con- 
founding, as he does, the image of God and the pattern (plan) 
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of the world, he inclines to that form of pantheism. which 
considers the world as God becoming objective to himself ; 
and making the Logos to be a divine being, yet not God, 
but a second God (devrepos Se0s), he likewise inclines to a 
dualistic deism. Yet it is also to be conceded, that he only 
approximates to both these errors without being committed 
to them ; not to pantheism, because the world is not in his 
view (any more than is the Logos) a reflex of the whole 
essence and substance of God; not to a dualistic deism, be- 
cause the Logos is not a person of the divine nature alongside 
of God, but the creative power of ideas in God himself. He 
avoids, then, both errors es representations about the Logos, 
which were still current in the second and third centuries of 
the church, but which contradict the views that had become 
adopted in the confession of the church. But how can we 
wonder at finding in Philo such still immature conceptions ? 
Can, indeed, the doctrine of the immanent Trinity be ex- 
ected in a thinker still belonging to the times of the Old 
Mestament ? As little is it to be wondered at that in Philo 
the idea of the Logos and of the Messiah does not come to a 
final statement ; for when on Zech. vi. 12 he interprets the 
avatohy of the Logos [Hebr. Tsemah ; Vale. Oriens; Eng. 
Version, Branch | he is looking away from the direct messianic 
sense : besides some passages of the Armenian text are cer- 
tainly interpolated. The mystery of the incarnation of the 
Logos, especially as seen in Jesus, the Christ, first became 
known when it became a fact. Of an incarnation of God, 
Philo knows, and Philo can know, nothing definite. Besides 
this, he lacked all the premises for even an anticipation of this 
mystery: for, 1. he had no insight into the fact of the fall of 
man and the necessity of a divine act to accomplish redemp- 
tion objectively. He hardly ever alludes to a historical devel- 
opment of a system of salvation in the way of a mutual re- 
lation between God and the world : he looks upon the mutual 
relation between God and the world, mediated by the Logos, 
as merely objective and always the same ; the Logos has for 
him « metaphysical and physical, but not a historical signifi- 
cancy. 2. In his system the Messiah recedes entirely into the 
bac ‘keround ; ; and the messianic expectations are to him only 
an incidental matter, heterogeneous to his system, being held 
in the restrictions of Jewish exter vality and national exc lusive- 
ness. Still he clings to them, and portrays the times of the 
Messiah with the sensuous coloring of the Old Testament 
prophecies. They are not brought into connection with h’s 
doctrine of the Logos—excepting so far as this (if we combine 
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his different statements) that Israel, whom he regards as the 
priest of the universe, being the image of the Logos (the 
high priest in the great temple of the world), will in the 
messianic times perfectly realize its high destination. 3. He 
must per force be repelled by the idea that the Logos is im- 
mersed in the flesh, because he thinks that man as man is sin- 
ful, and that the body as such is the source of sin. Stauden- 
maier remarks with entire correctness, that “the incarnation 
of God, and consequently the union of the divine and human 
in Christ, necessarily belong, in Philo’s view, to those things 
which are self-contradictory in the very conception ; accord- 
ingly there is no such representation on any page of his nu- 
merous writings. In fact the bare idea that he can hold such 
an essential union is refuted by the fact that even those mani- 
festations, in which the Logos reveals himself from time to 
time, are represented by Philo as unessential, empty and 
merely a seeming : yea, the.very elements of the earth, in 
which he clothes himself in order to appear, are expressly re- 
presented as assumed only for the purpose of keeping man 
entirely remote from him.” Consider, for example, the tollow- 
ing passages in his De Prefug. 415. “The Logos, far above 
all things, came not into our outward form, seeing that he has 
no resemblance to any sensible things ;” and in Quis Rerum 
Divin. Heer, 487: “ That which was with God did not descend 
to us, nor come to our bodily necessities.” 

This chasm of separation between the Logos of Philo and 
that of John and the New Testament, must needs be recog- 
nized, yet not misused to prove that there is no real relation 
between John and Philo. This is confirmed by a multitude of 
analogies, especially adding the consideration that Phiio stands 
outside of the sphere of the New Testament revelations about 
salvation, and that the particularism of the Old Testament 
and the Hellenic universalism are in him contending, without 
coming to any satisfactory reconciliation. Many have been 
made unjust to Philo by exaggerating the claims to be made 
upon him. Revelation, inits Old Testament stage of progress, 
had neither the capacity nor the destination to absorb Hel- 
lenism without giving up its own transient forms. Judaism 
and Hellenism find first in the Cliristian revelation a union of 
absorption. It belongs especially to the merits of Schleier- 
macher, that he recognized in heathenism, as well as in Juda- 
ism; a development whose goal was in Christ. Schelling, in 
his Philosophy of Revelation and of Mythology, has treated still 
more thoroughly heathenism as a positive forerunner of Chris- 
tianity, and put it into definite relations with the economy of 
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redemption. With Krabbe (in his treatise on the Idea of 
Revelation) 1 consider it as a gain for the understanding of the 
universal position and relations of Christianity: “that the 
facts of redemption thereby win a place in the complex of all 
being, and the religious conception of the world’s history is 
enforced in a more comprehensive way.” There is profound 
truth in what Schelling says,that “heathenism has part in 
Christ as much as Judaism ; the wall of separation must be 
abolished. Judaism gives only the matter (substance) for his 
manifestation, he himself is the power (potence) manifested in 
heathenism and strange to Judaism; he is the redeemer of 
the heathen, and therefore hated, so that that power (potence) 
might be wholly liberated.” 

In this state of the case it can neither cause surprise, nor 
give offence, that John adopts ideas and expressions from 
Philo. Nothing is historically more clear than that Ephesus 
is the place where the Alexandrian Apollos labored, and 
where, contemporary with John, lived the Gnostic Cerinthus, 
who is said to ie come there from Egypt. Not only might 
the Jewish an@ Alexandrian theological speculations have 
thus wandered to Ephesus—Paul himself, who founded the 
church there, is no stranger to the Alexandrian theories. The 
apostolic preaching did not despise the forms of ideas already 
stamped and current, but filled them with the contents pre- 
sented by the New Testament history of redemption. It not 
only furnished direct proof that the Old Testament prophecy 
is yea and amen in Christ Jesus, but also, indirectly, that all 
the problems of religious philosophy find in him their solution, 
all search for truth has in him its end, all the longings of hu- 
manity find in him their light and their satisfactions. As Chris- 
tianity broke through the limitations of the Old Testament 
revelation, and separated the unchangeable gold of its sub- 
stance from the dross of the cosmic elements, so, too, it became 
a purifying fire for Greek and Hellenist, transfiguring and 
consecrating what was true in both, and also the forms used 
for representing the truth. The Alexandrian, and particular] 
the Philonian doctrine of the Logos contained truth which 
could not be denied by Christianity, and forms of truth, which 
it filled with the true instead of false contents. With all this, 
Christianity still remained something unheard of and new, 
about which the world had before been silent. For its sub- 
stance is no new doctrine upon the general relation of God.to 
the world and humanity—since this relation is always the 
same—but rather the historical founding of a new relation by 
the divine act of redemption. : 

3 











CRITICISMS ON BOOKS. 


Art. VIII.—CRITICISMS ON BOOKS. 
THEOLOGY. 


Expository Lectures on the Heidelberg Catechism. By Grorce W. Brruune, 
D.D. Vol. I. New York: Sheldon, 1864. pp. 491. This is the chief 
theological legacy of the lamented and gifted Dr. Bethune. It will be 
completed in two volumes. Though it does not cover the whole ground 
of the Catechism, yet it comprises all the chief doctrinal portions. It 
was the author’s own favorite work. Many who have known him chiefly 
as a noble pulpit orator, or in the sphere of literary criticism, will be 
surprised and pleased at the extent of his theological acquisitions, and 
his easy mastery and handling of the great doctrines of our faith. His 
comments are written in the spirit of the Heidelberg Catechism itself, 
orthodox, solid, evangelical, experimental, yet also keeping clear of ex- 
tremes, holding the broad middle ground of the Reformed faith, and not 
running out into too nice scholastic distinctions, and animated through- 
out by a high Christian courtesy and charity. 

The book is got up in the best style of paper and print. But the editor 
ought not to have allowed that manifest slip to stand on page 10, that 
the Catechism ‘‘ has passed through not less than fivé hundred thousand 
editions in Germany alone.’’ That would make, on a low computation, 
about 500,000,000 copies of the document. Where are they all? 


PHILOSOPHY. 


First Principles of a New System of Philosophy. By Hersert Spencer. 
New York: Appletons. 1864. pp. 508. Mr.Spencer is gaining the 
attention of an increasing circle of readers in this country, by the bold- 
ness and comprehensiveness of his plan, and by the undeniable ability 
with which he carries out the general principles of what is popularly 
called the inductive philosophy, in the form of positivism. He does in- 
deed disclaim being a disciple of Comte; but the differences he notes 
are secondary and accidental. All positive knowledge, in his view, is 
restricted to the world of phenomena. We know, he says, that there is 
an absolute cause of these phenomena, but what that cause is we are un- 
able to say. In this recognition of an absolute being, he finds the point 
of junction and reconciliation between philosophy and theology. But 
then he restricts theology to the statement, that there is an unknown 
cause ; he will not allow it to call that cause intelligent, or holy, or per- 
sonal. He disagrees with Mansel, in that he recognizes the idea of the 
absolute as positive : but this positive is after all a nameless force. 

The First Part of this work treats of the Unknowable; the Second 
Part, of the Laws of the Knowable. Under this latter head he discusses 
the most general laws and forces of the universe, chiefly the law of evolu- 
tion, the evolution of the homogeneous with the heterogeneous, through 
all the varieties of matter, motion and force. By this law, all things are 
constructed out of matter, motion and force (‘‘the three symbols of the 
Unknown Reality’). Dissolution does indeed also occur, but even out 
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of this new forms are developed. Thus, this system is simply natural- 
ism, carried to its natural conclusions. But we think that it can 
be shown, that he makes concessions about the absolute being, and 
makes use of principles and laws, which undermine all his naturalism. 
His very idea of a universal evolution is derived from reason, and not 
from mere external facts and phenomena. 


The Freedom of the Will as a Basis of Human Responsibility and a Divine 
Government. By D. D. Wurpoyx, D. D. New York: Carlton & Porter. 
1864. pp. 438. Dr. Whedon is a zealous and forcible advocate of the 
Arminian theory of human freedom, and he enters the lists boldly against 
Edwards, and Princeton, and other defenders of what he terms the ne- 
cessitarian theory. His work is acute, and he traces those he opposes 
with indomitable pertinacity through their most detailed arguments. His 
style is often clear and concise, but it is occasionally marred by novel 
and harsh words and constructions, as ‘‘ freedomists,’’ ‘‘ equilibrial 
will,’’ ‘‘ automatically resultant from inalternative particular causa- 
tions,’’ ‘‘ volitionary faculty,’’ ‘‘ volitional volition,’’ ‘‘ predicable of the 
corporiety,’’ ‘‘ unipotent and alternative causation,’’ and the like. He 
defines will, as ‘‘ the power of the soul by which it is the conscious au- 
thor of an intelligent act,’’ and as having essentially ‘‘an alternative 
power.’’ Throughout his treatise he implies that Edwards and his school 
deny to the soul the authorship of its acts, or any freedom in respect to 
willing ; that they restrict freedom simply to ‘‘ the doing as one pleases,’’ 
making it merely external. This, we need not say, is a very inadequate 
view of their theory, and put as hardly any would now accept. The 
author’s argument in respect to foreknowledge and freedom concedes 
that all acts are foreknown; that freedom itself implies, ‘‘ that of 
several possible volitions only one will take place ;’’ but he asserts that 
such acts cannot be ‘‘ decreed,’’ because a decree is causative, secura- 
tive, and a fixing of the act.’’ He will not allow that ‘‘ decree’’ can 
have any other sense than that of efficient causation: and he implies that 
this is the only Calvinistic view. Here, too, he interprets by his pre- 
conceptions, rather than by the facts of the case. 


Freedom of Willing ; or Every Being that Wills a Creative First Cause. 
By Rowitanp G. Hazarp. New York: Appletons. 1864. pp. 455. Dr. 
Whedon's treatise is mainly theological, and Mr. Hazard’s is mainly theo- 
logical, yet he devotes nearly two-thirds of it to a refutation of Ed- 
wards. Unlike Dr. Whedon, he gives up the divine foreknowledge in 
respect to human actions, and adopts a theory near akin to that of the 
scientia media of the Jesuits in their controversy with the Jansenists in 
the seventeenth century. The basis of his book seems to be idealism ; 
the external world is but the imaging forth of the idea of the divine 
mind. His tone is thoughtful and scholarly, and he has evidently re- 
flected much on the momentous problems he discusses. But yet he has 
reached conclusions which it is difficult to reconcile with a pure theism. 
The will he views in the most general aspect, as the power of the mind 
to put forth effort. Its activity, he claims, is always ‘‘ creative.’’ But 
this is to use the word ‘‘ creative ’’ in a low and finite sense. It is not 
the Christian idea of creation ex nihilo, the only pure conception of cre- 
ation as applicable, and alone applicable, to the acts of a Divine Being. 
The author hopes that such researches as his may disengage some minds 
from the exclusive pursuit of knowledge in physical researches, and 
show them that there are higher subjects of contemplation, And in this 
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aim we cordially agree with him, though we are not able to accept all 
his conclusions. 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Synonyms of the New Testament. By Ricuarp Cueventx Trencn, D. D- 
Second Part. New York: Scribner. 1864. pp.214. The first part of 
these thoughtful synonyms was published in 1857 by Redfield. This 
second part is published by an arrangement with the author. This book, 
says the archbishop, ‘‘ though small in bulk has been sufficiently labo- 
rious.’’ On every page it shows the research and accuracy of the scholar, 
drawing from a great variety of sources, and adding to the stores of criti- 
‘cism. Such investigations as those on the words used for redemption 
and atonement, for miracles, for spirit, for wisdom, and kindred ideas, 
awaken the mind to new investigations on familiar themes. It is a work 
to be kept along side of the New Testament Lexicon. 


A Commentary on the Gospels of Matthew and Mark. By Wiu1am Nast, 
D. D. Cincinnati: Poe and Hitchcock. 1864. 4to. pp. 860. Witha 
yortrait of the author. Dr. Nast is the first German missionary of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. More than ten years ago he was requested 
by the General Conference to prepare a German commentary on the New 
Testament. About two years siuce Matthew and Mark were completed, 
and so favorably received thut a translation into English was demanded. 
This differs somewhat from the German, especially in the intreductory 
portions. The General Introduction to the Gospel Records occupies 
some two hundred pages, and goes over in detail the arguments for their 
genuineness, authenticity and historic verity. A full Synoptical Table is 
appended. This part will be found of special value in connection with 
recent controversies. Dr. Nast makes good use of the labors of the evan- 
gelical commentators of Germany as well as of English and American 
writers. His work isa monument of conscientious labor, and is animated 
by an evangelical spirit. It is adapted to laymen as well as ministers, 
and will prove, we believe, of extensive use. It is brought out in excel- 
lent style, clear type and page, well bound, by the Cincinnati publishers. 
They must count upon a large sale, evenin these warlike times, to justify 
so liberal an expenditure. 


A Treatise on Homiletics: designed to illustrate the true Theory and 
Practice of Preaching the Gospel. By Dantex P. Kipper, D. D., Professor 
in the Garrett Biblical Institute. New York: Carlton & Porter. 1864. 
12mo. pp. 495. This is a systematic and elaborate treatise on this im- 
portant subject, prepared with no little care and labor, and exhaustive. 
The author is evidently familiar with the whole literature of the subject, 
and, availing himself of the studies and labors of the best writers on 
homiletics, he has produced a highly creditable and useful text-book for 
students, and a work that the preacher also may consult with advantage. 
While the treatise can hardly claim to be an original contribution, yet 
the selection, arrangement and execution are admirable ; and the sug- 
gestions for the most part are sound and good. The author quotes at 
considerable length from ‘‘a very valuable article on the Theory of 
Preaching,’’ by Dr. Skinner, in the January number of this Review. 
A careful study of this treatise we are sure would vastly increase the 
power (already great) of the ministry of our Methodist brethren, for 
whose special benefit it was prepared. 
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PRACTICAL RELIGION. 

Pulpit Ministrations ; or Sabbath Readings. A series of Discourses on 
Christian Doctrine and Unity. By Garprner Sprine, Pastor of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church in the city of New York. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 480, 
452. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1864. Dr. Spring is so widely and 
favorably known both as an author and a pastor, that an extended notice 
of this new work from his pen is not needed. Few living men have 
contributed more largely and richly to the evangelical literature of the 
age than he. We rejoice that he has been spared to add this additional 
tributary to the stream of sanctified influence which, from the pulpit and 
the press, for more than half a century, he has been sending forth into 
the world. Precious is such a life, consecrated as his has been, in every 
aim and purpose, and power and gift, to the glory of his divine Master, 
and the highest welfare of mankind. 

These volumes are mainly practical. They are instructive in an emi- 
nent degree. They are instinct with the evangelical spirit. The Chris- 
tian will find much in them to nourish and edify. And most kindly and 
faithfully do they press home the claims of the gospel upon the unbe- 
lieving. We listen with reverence to his voice—so soon to pass away, 
and the voice of one who represents the past—especially when he spea 
to his younger brethren in the ministry. We quote his closing words: 

‘‘A different kind of preaching prevails at the present day from that 
which prevailed when the writer entered upon the sacred office, and he 
is free to express his preference for the ‘good old way.’ Is there no 
reason for solicitude, lest the tendency of the modern pulpit to deify 
humanity and the principles of natural science should insensibly lead to 
a disclaimer of the supernatural in religion, and, instead of Christianizing 
natural science and humanity, should naturalize Christianity? Would 
that the youthful ministry more fully understood that the great object of 
their ministrations is to ‘turn men from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God!’ The noble pulpit of the Scottish Church, 
with such exceptions as Chalmers, Thomas Guthrie, Candlish, Cunning- 
ham, and M‘Cheyne, so far as my knowledge extends, does not give forth 
the same utterances it gave forth in the days of Boston, William Guthrie, 
and the Erskines. It does not abound in those searching truths and 
earnest appeals that crowd the conscience of unrepenting men. The 
same is true of our own favored Church. The days of Edwards, Dick- 
enson, the Tennents, Dwight, Nettleton, Griffin, Mason, Alexander, 
Humphrey, and M’Dowell are gone by. Nota few Christian men, and 
even some instructors in theology, frown upon, rather than encourage 
such preaching. It was not so in the former days; it will not be so 
when the Spirit of the Lord is poured out from on high !’’ 

The Memorial Hour, or The Lord’s Supper in its relation to Doctrine 
and Life. By Jeremran Cnariin, D.D. Boston: Gould and Lincoln, 1864. 
The design of this work is strictly devotional. It magnifies the Memo- 
rial Ordinance, and shows the vital relation which it holds to the Chris- 
tian life. The spirit of it is sweet and hallowed ; and its teachings are 
fitted to draw Christians nearer to their Lord and Saviour. 

Thoughts for the Christian Life. By Rev. James Drummonp. With an 
Introduction by J. G. Hottanp. New York: Scribner. 1864. pp. 371. 
Mr. Drummond died in 1861, at the age of forty-six, for the last three 
years of his life having been pastor of a church in Springfield, Mass. 
This volume consists of selections from his sermons. Dr. Holland (Tim- 
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othy Titcomb) who was one of his parish, contributes an Introduction, 
which gives a vivid sketch of Mr. Drummond, as a man and a preacher. 
He was worthy of the high eulogy he gives him. His sermons show 
unusu.| fertility of thought and are full of Christian feeling. He was an 
earnest and impassioned preacher. Among his friends and in his own 
congregation, his memory will be long cherished, and through these im- 
pressive discourses his influence will reach many hearts. 

Satan’s Devices and the Believer’s Victory. By Rev. Wii1am L. Parsons, 
Pastor of the Congregational Church, Mattapoisett, Mass. Boston : 
Gould & Lincoln. New York: Sheldon & Co. 12mo. pp. 312. This 
is an admirable practical treastise upon a very important part of Chris- 
tian experience. The subject is treated in a discriminating, earnest 
and scriptural manner. The style is fresh and simple ; and the frequent 
introduction of illustrations, drawn from pastoral experience, gives point 
and interest to the work. It develops very clearly and forcibly ‘‘the 
opposing forces which are at work, on the one hand to destroy, and on 
the other to save the soul,’”’ and isa good ‘‘hand-book’’ for all who 
would ‘‘fight the good fight of faith.’’ It is a timely work, and we trust 
will have a useful mission. 

The Cedar Christian, and other Practical Papers and Personal Sketches. 
By Turopore L. Cuvier. New York: Carter. 1864. pp. 215. These 
sketches, contributed first to weekly religious newspapers, attracted at- 
tention by their animated and life-like descriptions of persons and events. 
They show quick powers of apprehension, and a happy facility of de- 
scription. There is a suflicient variety in them to meet a great variety 
of tastes, while they all minister to religious edification. The proceeds 
of the work are given to a philanthropic object. 

The American Tract Society (New York), has published two excellent 
tales for young people—Helen Maurice, or The Daughter at Home, and, 
The Weed with an Ill Name. The same Society is rendering useful service 
in the army and among the freedmen by a variety of publications, among 
which are Soldiers and Soldier’s Homes, by Mr. Phelps ; The Soldier's Scrap 
Book, by Rev. B. B. Hotchkiss ; Advice to Freedmen, by Rev. 1. W. Brinck- 
erhoff; Fr iendly Counsels to Freedmen, by Rev. Dr, Waterbury ; Out of the 
House of Bondage, by the same. It also publishes a neat edition of Dr. 
Schaff’s excellent tract on the Anglo-American Sabbath. 

Light in Darkness, or Christ discovered in his true character by a 
Unitarian. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1864. For sale in New York by 
Oakley & Mason. pp. 123. The author of this little volume (name not 
given) states here the history of his change of views and feelings in 
passing from the pastorate of a Unitarian church to that of a Trinitarian 
one. The work is done with delicacy, and in the spirit of Christian 
charity. It is fitted to be useful to those who, dwelling in the darkness 
of error, are seeking the light of evangelical truth. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


History of the Romans under the Empire. By Cuarves Mertivate, B. D. 
From the fourth London edition, vol. IV. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1864. pp. 466. Dr. Merivale’s History deepens in interest and in 
the vigor with which his great subject is handled, with each successive 
volume. The fourth volume brings the narrative down to the death of 
Augustus, a. p. 767, a. p. 14. The great career of Augustus is described 
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with sufficient minuteness, and in all its different aspects, so as to pre- 
sent an animated record of the progress and consolidation of the Em- 
pire. His organization of the provinces, his development of the national 
sentiment ghis system of jurisprudence, his family and domestic relations, 
and his influence upon Seraiere, art and life, are brought into review. 
The last three chapters of the volume are devoted to an able summary 
about the unity and general condition of the vast empire, its population 
and resources, its great cities, and to a vivid sketch of life in Rome, as 
seen in its streets, theatres and exhibitions, its contests of wild beasts 
and gladiators, and the general way of living of its inhabitants; as well 
as to accounts of the schools and the authors of the Augustan age : Livy, 
Virgil, Horace, Propertius, Tibullus and Ovid. Mr. Merivale reduces 
the number of the inhabitants of Rome, from careful computation, to 
700,000—much less than that given by many authors. 


America and her Commentators, with a Critical Sketch of Travel in the 
United States. By Henry T. Tuckerman. New York: Scribner. 1864. 
pp. 460. Mr. Tuckerman has produced an instructive as well as enter- 
taining volume. It is a digest of the various accounts of this land, from 
its earliest explorers to its latest calumniators. One amusing chapter is 
devoted to the British abuse of America. The writers are introduced in 
national order, the French missionaries, travelers and writers, British 
travelers and writers, Northern European writers, Italian travelers, and 
American travelers and writers. The work is nota mere collection of 
scraps and fragments, but contains a fair critical estimate of the various 
authors, with sufficient citations to show their method and spirit. And 
the whole book is inspired by a high and philosophical estimate of the 
position, character and destiny of the American people. We see the 
growth of the nation in its successive stages; and the different part 
which it has gradually come to play in the history of mankind, through 
its colonial dependence, in its independence and subsequent develop- 
ment, down to the present gigantic war with its momentous issues. 
Thus the book is timely. No one can read it without being better in- 
structed in the character and historical position and aims of our Repub- 
lic. It is brought out, like all Mr. Scribner’s volumes, in a good style. 


Re-Dedication Sermon. By Rev. D. D. T. McLaventin. A fitting and 
interesting history of the Congregational Churchfof Sharon, Conn. All 
such history is valuable, and we are glad that such occasions are so 
often improved to gather up and preserve materials which the future 
historian will prize. 


Nineteen Beautiful Years ; or Sketches of a Girl’s Life, written by her 
sister. With an Introduction by R. 8. Foster, D.D. New York: Har- 
pers. 1864. pp. 241. A beautiful tribute to a gifted Christian lady, 
who died just as she was ready to enter upon a career of usefulness. 


A Memoir of the Christian Labors, Pastoral and Philanthropic of Tuomas 
Cuatmers, D.D. LL. D. By Francts Waytanp. Boston: Gould & Lin- 
coln. For sale in New York by Oakley and Mason. pp. 218. This is 
not strictly a life of Dr. Chalmers, but a memoir of certain phases of his 
character which found expression in his parochial and philanthrophic 
labors. His labors in this sphere were abundant and eminently success- 
ful, and his example worthy of all praise. Dr. Wayland has done good 
service in bringing out and magnifying this part of the great work of 
this celebrated man. 
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sent an animated record of the progress and consolidation of the Em- 
pire. His organization of the provinces, his development of the national 
sentiment ghis system of jurisprudence, his family and domestic relations, 
and his influence upon literature, art and life, are brought into review. 
The last three chapters of the volume are devoted to an able summary 
about the unity and general condition of the vast empire, its population 
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taining volume. It is a digest of the various accounts of this land, from 
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travelers and writers, Northern European writers, Italian travelers, and 
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SCIENCE. 


Man and Nature; or, Physical Geography as Modified by Human Action. 
By Grorce P. Marsn, New York: Scribner, 1864, pp. 560. Our Minister 
to Turin is an eminent example of the facility with which a man of philo- 
sophical culture and enlarged acquisitions can turn to various depart- 
ments of literary production, and in each show himself to be a master. 
The Bibliographical List of works prefixed to this volume indicates the 
most thorough preparation for the projected task, which is of a high 
order of importance, comprising the amount of changes produced in the 
physical condition of our globe through human agency; the dangers 
arising from waste of materials ; the practicability of restoring exhausted 
regions ; and the various projects now on foot, on a large scale, in relation 
to these objects. Weneed not say that the work, though hitherto unat- 
tempted with much comprehensiveness, is well done, and will be of the 
greatest aid and need to future inquirers. In this country the tendency 
is to waste rather than thrift, since nature is here so prodigal, and our 
resources are as yet so imperfectly developed. Many of the author’s 
suggestions are worthy of the serious study of our statesmen. The 
work, besides an introductory chapter on the general aspect of the sub- 
ject, discusses the Transfer, Modification and Extirpation of Vegetable and 
of Animal Species (chapter II.); the Woods (chapter III, one of the most 
valuable); the Waters (chapter IV.); the Sands (chapter V.); and Projec- 
ted or Possible Geographical Changes by Man (chapter VI.), such as the 
various larger canals, seas, Darien, the Dead Sea, etc, etc. 

Though devoted to physical researches, yet this volume bears constant 
testimony to the true position and power of man, as having a higher 
nature and capacities than the brutes, and thus sharply distinguished 
from them, and made to rule over this lower world, in subjection to his 
Maker. 

The Annual of Scientific Discovery for 1864, edited by D. A. We ts, 
M. D., and published by Gould & Lincoln, Boston, in a compact volume of 
350 pages, maintains the high character it has acquired, as a repertory of 
discoveries in science and the arts. It is a most convenient, and indeed 
indispensable summary for reference. The editor introduces the volume 
by a general account of the scientific achievements and progress during 
the year 1863. An American Scientific Biography is appended ; also an 
Obituary of men eminent in science. A portrait of Gen. Q. A. Gillmore 
faces the title-page. This Annual has been published sincé 1850, and the 
whole series is invaluable for public libraries. 


Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile. By Jouxn Mannina 
Speke, with Map and Portraits, and numerous Illustrations, chiefly from 
drawings by Capt. Grant. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1864. 8vo. 
pp. 590. The publishers deserve credit for the style in which Captain 
Speke’s Journal is here given to the public. It is a noble library edition, 
and corresponds to the volumes of Barth and Livingstone, issued by the 
same house. The maps and numerous illustrations add greatly to the 
value and interest of the work. 

As a narrative of exploring adventures and incidents it is intensely 
exciting, often amusing, and always fresh and full of interest. Starting 
from Zanzibar, on the eastern coast, he penetrated into the interior of the 
African continent westward and northward, along the track of Arab car- 
avans, exploring regions but partially known, and encountering hardships 
and trials and checks at every step, almost insurmountable, till finally his 
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perseverance and daring were rewarded with the discovery of the source 
of the Nile, thus solving a problem which has so long excited the curi- 
osity, and baffled the efforts of the scientific world. 

The result of this exploration is generally accepted as settling the 
question, though it would have been more satisfactory still had Captain 
Speke made the entire circuit of Lake Victoria Nyanza. This immense 
lake lies immediately under the equator, midway of the continent, a little 
to the east of the Mountains of the Moon, and at an elevation of 3740 
feet above the ocean. From the north several streams flow out of this 
lake, whose confluent waters form the Nile. 

We regret that our space does not allow a fuller notice of this work. 
Not only is it a very readable book, but it gives much valuable intorma- 
tion on the religious and social condition, as well as on the physical 
geography of Africa. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

The Federalist. A Commentary on the Constitution of the United States. 
By Atexanper Haminton, Jay and Mapison. Also, the Continentalist and 
Other Papers, by Hamiurox. Edited by Joun C. Hammrton, author of the 
History of the Republic of the United States. Philadelphia: Lippincott 
& Co.> 1864, pp. clxv. 659. Guizot has said of The Federalist “ that for 
all that combines a profound knowledge of the great elementary princi- 
ples of human government, with the wisest maxims of practical admin- 
istration, I do not know, in the whole compass of my reading, whether 
from ancient or modern authors, so able a work.” And this expresses 
the deliberate judgment of many other of the wisea men in this and 
other lands. No work contributed so powerfully to Me establishment of 
our republic. It has always remained an authority in the exposition of 
the Constitution, and, in many respects has not been, and cannot be, super- 
seded. It is an imperishable monument to the fame of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, who was undoubtedly the highest and most sagacious intellect of 
those times; and it is especially fitting that it should now be re-issued, 
when we are in the midst of a conflict which is testing the strength and 
wisdom of the Constitution established by our fathers. We need to un- 
derstand its principles thoroughly, to scan its adjustments, and to look at 
it in the light of the future as well as of the past. 

This new edition of the Federalist is prepared by the man who, of all 
others in the country, is perhaps the best fitted for the work. He has all 
the materials, the knowledge and the ability, requisite for the vindication 
of his father’s fame, and shows great skill and judgment in his handling 
of the matter. Avoiding useless controversy, he presents the main facts 
of the case in so clear and complete an order, that the reader is put in 
possession of whatever is needed for forming a judgment. His own elab- 
orate History of the Republic of the United States shows his familiarity 
with all the intricate details and perplexing controversies of the period. 
And this edition of the Federalist, in a compact and convenient form, will 
doubtless be the standard edition of this great work. It has already 
been adopted as a text-book in several of our best colleges, and it would 
be well if it could be introduced in all as a part of the regular course. 
Our young men would thus come out better furnished for the serious 
political problems and questions which must soon engage the attention of 
the people of this country, as, perhaps, never before since the formation 
of our Constitution. 
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The value of this edition is increased by the publication of other pa- 
pers of Hamilton, less accessible, and which throw light on many points 
of interest, such as the Continentalist in six numbers; various Resolutions 
and Drafts by Hamilton; his First Plan of Government; the Articles of 
Confederation, and the Constitution in full; Philo Publius by Wm. Duer; 
and a careful collation of the various texts. The text, as here given, is 
from the revision by Hamilton and Madison. 

The introductory Historical Notice by the editor, is itself a treatise of 
very great value, describing the causes which impelled to the change 
from the confederacy to the republic; the circumstances attending the 
formation of the Constitution, and the debates upon its provisions ; and 
exhibiting the influence of the Federalist in procuring the adoption of 
that instrument. It also investigates at length the question of the author- 
ship of certain papers of the Federalist, contested between Hamilton and 
Madison. This inquiry seems to us to be conducted with great fairness 
on the part of the editor; although there are probably some points which - 
will never be fully cleared up. It ‘s one of the cases in which we have 
positive and conflicting testimony from men of unimpeachable character, 
and no opportunity for cross-questioning. It is, however, clearly shown 
that Mr. Madison himself varied in his statements in several cases. 

The leaning of the editor, as of his father, is to a strong, central, 
national government. The tendencies of the times, too, we need not say, 
are also in this direction; and if Providence carries us safely and vic- 
toriously through our struggle with rebellion and slavery, we may well 
indulge the hope that the adjustment of these questions may be effected 
without any further violent collisions. Yet tliere will remain enough to 
task the wisdom of the wisest. 

The fame of Alexander Hamilton becomes brighter and clearer, the 
more the history of our revolutionary period is carefully studied. He 
was a great man. He was a man of wide projects, unrivalled sagacity, 
large and liberal views. He was of Scottish descent, and owed his ear- 
liest religious instruction to Dr. Knox,a Presbyterian clergyman. As 
early as 1786 he proposed and carried in the New York legislature an 
act establishing a “ University” of a comprehensive character—an act, 
it is said, on good authority, which “ must have been seen and copied by 
the French statesmen who drew up the Imperial decree of March 1808.” In 
1802, in view of the progress of infidelity, he urged the formatian of an 
association to be called “ The Christian Constitutional Society,” to “ sup- 
port the Christian religion” and “ to support the Constitution.” Among 
the means suggested was “ the establishment of Academies.” These facts 
we have from an authentic source, and they show that Hamilton’s claims 
on our veneration are much wider than is commonly supposed. In hon- 
oring his memory we strengthen our Republic. 

Work and Play; or Literary Varieties. By Horace Busunett. New 
York : Scribner, 1864, pp. 466. This volume contains the best orations 
and articles of the author; and this is another way of saying that it con- 
tains some of the best literature of the kind which this country has pro- 
duced. Common things and thoughts are clothed upon with light and 
beauty. Dr. Bushnell is a poet, in all but form; his mind moves sponta- 
neously among the highest subjects of thought, and he adapts these to 
the general mind, so that it is elevated by communion with him. His 
article on the Doctrine of Loyalty is altogether the best thing that has 
been said on that subject. His Cambridge oration on Work and Play 
which gives the title to the volume), and his Historical Estimate of 
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Connecticut, will not soon be forgotten. His oration before the New 
England Society,on The Founders great in their Unconsciousness, is full 
of good thinking, admirably expressed. All young men, and especially 
young ministers, would do well to be familiar with such a book. It would 
help both their thinking and their manner of saying what they think. 


Latin Pronunciation. By Pror. Martin Ketioce. San Francisco: 
Towne & Bacon, 1864. The College of California is already beginning its 
contributions to classical literature. This little treatise is a scholarly 
exhibition of the different views about the pronunciation of the Latin, 
giving the arguments on both sides very fairly, and deciding in favor of 
the English method. 


Lights and Shadows of Early Dawn; or Sketches of Christian Life in 
England. By the Author of the Chronicles of the Schdénberg-Cotta 
Family. With an Introductory Note by H. B. Dmith, New York: M.W. 
Dodd, 1864. The author of that charming work on the German refor- 
mation here attempts a like service, in a series of tales and sketches, for 
various early periods of English history, from the times of the Druids to 
the Lollards and the precursors of the Reformation. He is well versed, 
even in the minute details of the history of the period, and has remark- 
able skill in depicting the struggles and workings of the human heart, 
and in presenting vivid pictures of men and events. The religious life 
of these remote times is brought home to our sympathy ina most attrac- 
tive form. 


Tales from Shakespeare. By Cuartes and Saran Lams. New York: 
Frank H. Dodd, 1864. This is the second volume of the ‘‘ Elzevir Series’’ 
begun by Mr. Dodd. Other volumes are to follow; Walton’s ‘‘Angler,”’ 
Goldsmith's ‘‘ Poems,’’ and ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’’ Gray’s ‘‘ Poems,’’ 
Milton’s ‘‘ Minor Poems,’’ Herbert’s ‘‘ Poems,’’ Vaughan’s ‘‘ Poems,”’ 
and Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Dramatic Works’’, in six volumes. Judging from 
the two volumes already issued, the series will be quite equal to anything 
of the kind in the country, and cannot fail to be highly popular. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress. Cambridge: Sever & Francis, 1864. For sale 
in New York by Oakley & Mason. This is another of those exquisite 
books which haye earned so much praise for this house, and for the 
Cambridge press. It equals, in every particular, the very best specimens 
of English workmanship. 


Barbara's History. By Ameria B. Epwarps. Library of Select Novels, 
No. 241. Harpers, 1864. 

Cousin Phillis. No. 242. Harpers. 

T he Small House at dilington. A Novel. By Antnony Trottore. With 
Illustrations. Harpers, 1864. 8vo., pp. 273. These novels are unex- 
ceptionable, and for the most part good. There is very little plot in any 
of them, and no genius of a high order; still, several of the characters 
are skillfuly drawn, and the stories, while they do not belong to the 
sensational school, interest and sometimes instruct. The first of the 
three, by Miss Edwards, is astrange story, unreal, and yet written with a 
good deal of power. 

The second one is said to be by Miss Thackeray, daughter of the cele- 
brated novelist, and originally appeared in the Cornhill Magazine. The 
reader only regrets that it is so brief. 

The Small House at Allington appeared as a serial in Harper’s Maga- 
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zine, and is now re-published, making a goodly volume. Trollope’s 
characteristics as a writer are by this time well understood. We think 
this about the best of his numerous books; the story is well told; some 
of the characters are sketched to the life. Lilly Dale is as true and 
lovely as Crosby is false and hateful. And yet it is a fault—a sin against 
propriety and goodness—to make the pure-minded Lilly Dale to persist 
in her love to Crosby, after all his perfidy and utter worthlessness were 
exposed. Such love is found only in novels. The book has a moral for 
the times. 

Guide-book of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, and its Connections 
through the Coal-fields of Pennsylvania. Harpers, 1864, pp. 120. We 
commend this ‘‘ Guide’’ to some of the wildest and most beautiful and 
picturesque scenery which the country affords, as containing just the 
information which the tourist needs. 

Progressive Lessons in Greek, together with Notes and frequent Refer- 
ences to the Grammars of Sophocles, Hadley and Crosby; also a Vo- 
cabulary and Epitome of Greek Grammar, for the use of Beginners. By 
Wut B. Siuper, A. M., of the New York Free Academy. New York: 
Appleton & Co., 1864, pp. 79. We have only space to announce this 
work; its object isa good one. To beginners, and especially to such as 
seek to acquire a rudimental knowledge of the language without a teacher, 
it will be a valuable aid. 

The Nineteenth Annual Report of the Executive Committee of the Prison 
Association of New York, is an uncommonly interesting and instructive 
document. In our next number we propose to give extracts from its 
pages, and to call attention to some of the important facts and sugges- 
tions embodied in it. 


Art. IX.—THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


FRANCE. 

Theodore de Beza wrote the Life of Calvin in three forms: one, a con- 
cise work, in 1564, the year of Calvin's death, prefixed to his commen- 
tary on Joshua. This was reprinted in i ris, edited by Jacob, last year. 
Beza enlarged the Life, and published it in 1565. Again in 1575 he 
altered it somewhat, and prefixed it to his edition of Calvin’s Letters. 
This is the Life which appeared in the editions of Calvin’s works, Ge- 
neva, 1617, and Amsterdam, 1671. Alfred Franklin, librarian at the 
Mazarin Library, Paris, has just published a Life of Calvin, from an 
edition of 1657, which he supposes to be Beza’s work, with large addi- 
tions by Drélincourt, though it was published in 1657 only as Beza’s. 
The Correspondance Littéraire, in a long article on the subject, shows 
that this is the same, with unimportant changes, as Beza’s second Life of 
Calvin, published in 1565. 

Montalembert has gone to Rome to defend himself before the Commis- 
sion of the Index, on the charge of heresy for his famous speech at the 
Congress in Mechlin, in which he advocated the revival of Catholicism 
by the aid of liberalism and democracy. The French Minister of State, 
Deschamps, sent a memorial to the Pope, to ward off the ultramontane 
invectives against Montalembert, but in vain. 

M. Hase, a professor at the Sorbonne, and at the School of Oriental 
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Language, a librarian at the Imperial Library, and a member of the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, is dead. He was born at 
Sulze, near Naumbourg, the lith of May, 1780; he came to Paris in 
1801, and entered the Imperial Library in 1805 as an humble supernu- 
merary ; from this place he gradually rose to the highest rank of scholars 
here. He was one of the masters of the young Prince Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte, to whom he taught Greek. 

Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne, Jan., Feb., March, 1864. Oppert, a 
Commentary on the Book of Esther, after the Persian inscriptions—giving 
new evidence of the veracity of the work. Bonnetty (the editor) ar- 
ticles 9 and 10, on the knowledge which the Romans had of the Biblical 
Traditions. A. Griveau, judge at Nivers, two articles in continuation of 
his learned essay on the Condemnation of Fenelon’s Maxims of the Saints. 
Alex. Wylie contributes two valuable articles on the evidence from Chi- 
nese literature of the existence of Jews in China. Jules Mohl, of the 
Institute, continues his review of recent works bearing upon oriental 
literature.. A decree of the Congregation of Rites, Eec. 10, 1863, is 
given in fall, wherein it is said, in opposition to the views of eminent 
archeologists, that the presence in sepulchres of vials tinged with blood 
is sufficient evidence that the sepulchres contain the remains of martyrs. 

The Revue Chrétienne, April, 1864, is an instructive number. Felix 
Kuhn gives an account of the Inedited Letters of Sismondi, lately pub- 
lished by Taillardier, which contain interesting sketches of Madame de 
Stael and others. Hollard has an essay on Schleiermacher’s Monologues. 
fosseauw St. Hilaire, in a review of Pressensé’s recent work on the 
French revolution, says, that only two revolutions have succeeded, that 
in England and that in Holland ; our American revolution, he says, is still 
in progress. 


ENGLAND. 

The Journal of Sacred Literature. April 1864. The sepulchres of Sy- 
chem. The Typical Character of David. Selections from the Syriac 
(the Chronicle of Edessa pongo: 5 Cornelius the Centurion. The 
Trumpet of the Soul—a Sermon by the Silver-tongued Henry Smith, re- 
printed in full: his remarkable Sermons which ran through 20 editions 
are to be republished. Exegesis of Difficult Téxts. Of the Nature of 
Man. The Epistle of Barnabas—republished in this number of our 
Review. The Decipherment of Cuneiform Inscriptions—well defended. 
The origin of the Parable of Lazarus—not by Christ. Water Supply of 
Jerusalem. Correspondence. Notice of Books. 

The Oxford Declaration.-The Record states that the signatures to the 
Oxford Declaration amounted on Thursday, March 24th, to 12,000, and 
the number continues to increase, In the Cambridge Chronicle the Rev. 
W. B. Hopkins, B.D., Vicar of Wisbech, and Proctor in Convocation for 
the diocese of Ely, in giving a number of reasons for signing the mani- 
festo writes : ‘‘I sign the declaration because the argumentum ad invidiam 
is a two-edged weapon, which gives its stroke backwards as well as for- 
wards. Any one who refuses to sign must, of course, accept the con- 
struction which his neighbors choose to put upon his refusal. But since 
the judgment declares that our church nowhere dogmatically pronounces 
upon the doctrine of eternal future punishment, it now becomes invidious 
for any one to teach or to enforce that doctrine.”’ 

The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Privy Council.—The Archbishop 
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of Canterbury, in a letter to a clergyman, states that his assenting to the 
judgment on this point was ‘‘solely on technical grounds,’’ and he de- 
clares: ‘‘The eternity of punishment rests, according to my mind, on 
the same ground as the eternity of blessedness : they must both stand 
or fall together; and the Church of England, as I maintain, holds both 
doctrines clearly and decidedly.’’ 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


The beautiful and convenient Boston edition of the works of Lord 
Bacon is now complete. It is published in New York by Hurd and 
Houghton. 

The Appletons announce new volumes of Merivale’s History of Rome, 
and of Spencer’s philosophical works; Lyra Americana; Lyra Angli- 
cana; a new edition of Dr. Coxe’s Christian Ballads, beauiifully illus- 
trated; Annual Cyclopedia for 1863; Mrs. Jameson’s Life of our Lord, 
and other works. 

Mr. Scribner will soon publish Modern Philology, by Benj. W. Dwight, 
LL. D.,in two volumes. The matter is grouped into five dissertations : 
a Historical Sketch of the Indo-European Language ; History of Modern 
Philology ; Science of Etymology ; Comparative Phonology ; Compara- 
tive English Etymology. Two well-executed philological maps of Asia 
and Europe will be found a great convenience, Dr. Dwight is an enthu- 
siastic student of this science, and his work will be found to be of rare 
interest. The part devoted to Phonology and English Etymology gives 
the results of thorough investigation. 

Edward Hitchcock, D. D., LL. D., formerly President of Amherst 
College, died in Amherst, Mass., Feb. 27, 1864. He was a man of rare 
attainments, uniting, as few do, the highest scientific culture with the 
simplest Christian faith. Struggling for years of his life with various 
diseases, he yet accomplished a vast deal of work, and made his name 
eminent not only in this country but in Europe. The discourse at his 
funeral by Dr. Wm. 8. Tyler, Professor in Amherst College, is an admi- 
rable estimate and summary of his life, character, attainments and influ- 
ence. He was born in Deerfield, Mass., May 24, 1793, and became Pro- 
fessor in Amherst College in 1825, bearing the office of President from 
1844 to 1864. His spedlitty was geology, to the study of which science 
he devoted a large share of the best years of his life. He suggested and 
executed the geological survey of Massachusetts, and was the first to 
examine and classify the fossil footprints in the Connecticut valley. 

Dr. Hitchcock was a voluminous writer. Among his published works 
are the following: ‘‘ Geology of the Connecticut Valley,’’ 1823; ‘‘ Cat- 
alogues of Plants within Twenty Miles of Amherst,’’ 1829; Dyspepsia 
Forestalled and Resisted,’’ 1830; ‘‘An argument for Early Temperance’’ 
(reprinted in London) ; ‘* Religious Lectures on the Peculiar Phenomena 
of the Four Seasons;’’ ‘‘ First Report on the Economic Geology of Mas- 
sachusets,’’ 1832; ‘‘ Report on the Geology, Zoology and Botany of 
Massachusetts,’ plates, 1833; ‘‘ Report on a Re-examination of the 
Geology of Massachusetts,’’ 1838; ‘‘ Elementary Geology,’’ 1840; 
‘* Final Beport on the Geology of Massachusetts,’’ 2 vols. 4to., plates, 
1841; ‘‘ Fossil Footmarks in the United States,’’ 1848; ‘‘ History of 
Zoological Temperance Convention in Central Africa,’’ 1850; ‘‘ Report 
on the Agricultural Schools of Europe,’’ 1851 ; ‘‘ Memoir of Mary Lyon,’’ 
‘‘The Religion of Geology and its connected Sciences,’’ 1851; and many 
scientific papers in the ‘‘ American Journal of Science,’’ and other peri- 
odicals. 





